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... but dont go near the 


DIELDRIN 


I1FE is no longer a picnic for the 
Culicidae family. A new insecti- 
cide, Dieldrin, is now approved for 
mosquito control—as well as against 
those companion health threats, 
houseflies, gnats, ants. 

Just one ounce of Dieldrin is enough 
to kill every mosquito on 2500 square 
feet of breeding grounds or marshland. 
And the killing power stays there for 
weeks ... for months, if the treated area 


is protected from wind and rain like a 
barn or shed interior. 

Remember the name, Dieldrin (say 
“deel-drin” ). 


friends by reducing human misery and 


It’s making international 


making waste lands habitable. Public ‘ » 
health officials are now using it in many ‘ 
communities. \ 

‘\ Jj 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK ° DENVER 
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Steel swims in a river of hot acid 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


es through that tank of hot 
acid is a long ribbon of steel on 
its way to being shaped into automo- 
bile bodies. The acid bath removes 
every speck of rust and scale. 

This job used to be done in tanks 
made of brick and concrete, but they 
would crack from the heat. Engineers 
believed rubber linings would be so 
easily damaged the acid would go 
through. A satisfactory tank seemed 
impossible until B. F. Goodrich came 
up with something entirely new in the 
way of rubber lining. 

They worked out a combination 


lining of hard rubber and soft rubber, 
called Triflex, that’s protected by brick. 
They made the hard rubber layer in 
sections that overlap so the lining 
could expand and contract with heat- 
ing and cooling, and so never break 
away from the steel tank. 

Acid leaks stopped wherever the 
B. F. Goodrich lining was used. Costly 
shutdowns for tank repairs were a 
thing of the past. 

Developing the first really practical 
lining for steel tanks is typical of the 
work that is constantly going on at 
B. F. Goodrich. Because every prod- 


uct B. F. Goodrich makes is constantly 
being studied to see how it can be 
improved from the uset’s standpoint, 
how it can be made to last longer and 
do a better job. Make sure you take 
advantage of these improvements by 
calling in your BFG distributor next 
time you need belting, hose or any 
one of the thousands of industrial 
products B. F. Goodrich makes. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M-311, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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kel propuc rs—0 mean TO TiS you 3 


Im not atraid. ee 


It’s good to know that if you need 
it, modern surgery can work mir- 
acles for you. 

Yes, we owe much to medicine’s 
progress—particularly to our dedi- 
cated surgeons—whose healing skills 
have hushed old fears and given new 
life and hope to today’s sick. 

Much of the dramatic work done 
in surgery and post-operative care 
has been made possible through the 
use of new surgical instruments and 
sterile hospital equipment made 
from alloy steels containing Van- 
coram ferrochromium. Stainless 
steels and other chromium-bearing 
metals, for example, are used in 
countless applications throughout 
the hospital: in instrument stands 
and trays, basins, tables, sterilizers, 
light-shades and mountings; in re- 
tractors, clamps, scissors and forceps 


—where the inherent cleanliness of 
stainless steel and its resistance to 
the corrosive action of chemicals and 
antiseptics are so important. 

Stainiess steels also guard our 
health in the processing and storage 
of medicine, chemicals and food. 
And there are special steels with 
built-in alloy muscle to make our 
planes and tanks more formidable 
... to guard us in another way. 


How VCA Helps You . . . Vanadium 
Corporation of America develops and 
produces ferro alloys of Vanadium, 
chromium, manganese, silicon, titanium 
and boron —to help America’s steel- 
makers give you finer alloys for every 
application in industry. VCA is also a 
major producer of uranium for atomic 
energy and master alloys for the alumi- 
num industry. 
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Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh * Chicago « Detroif « Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
MINES- South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 
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By O.SOGLOW 





SCIENCE DISCOVERS TIDES IN ATMOSPHERE! 
Isaac Newton suspected there were tides in 
the atmosphere — modern science proved it! 
By intricate measurements, scientists have 
succeeded in establishing that there are tides 
in the atmosphere that rise and fall due to the 
pull of the moon just like the tides in the sea. 





DROWNS NOISY AiR! Air rushing through 
engine and compressor intakes often sets up 
a racket that makes employees jittery, annoys 
‘neighbors. Keep ’em happy by using Air- 
Maze filter silencers. They muffle the noise 
as well as filter the air. 





GOBBLES UP GREASE! Air-Maze Greastop 
filters snatch airborne grease, dirt and dust 
from the air — prevent fire hazards in kitchen 
exhaust ducts. 


IF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compres- 
sors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept.C, 25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


aN 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 





SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 


































Over 2200 scientists, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, testers and 
other technical personnel in 
the GPE Companies work in 
the fields covered by this chart. 






The producing companies of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation are engaged in the development, production and 
sale of advanced technological products. These products all 
have a broad common base: 1) they represent precision equip- 
ment in some form; 2) they derive from similar fields of tech- 
nical competence; 3) they save labor, increase productivity, 
or achieve results which cannot be attained with even limited 
use of on-the-spot manpower. 


A general view of the technical capacities of the GPE 
Producing Companies is given in the chart. But the chart 
cannot show the very close interrelation of these capacities 
nor the highly flexible application of facilities, techniques 
and capabilities which exists among these companies. This 
is achieved through GPE’s basic operating policy—Coordi- 
nated Precision Technology. 


GPE Coordinated Precision Technology operates in all 
areas—in research, development and manufacture. The record 
of the GPE Producing Companies in solving advanced tech- 
nological problems and meeting the demand for high speed, 
precision, reliability, light weight and compactness at com- 
petitive prices is the result of this coordination, the constant 
application of the newest and most highly advanced tech- 
niques, and unremitting insistence on highest quality. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous advantage of GPE Coordi- 
nated Precision Technology is that the concept and develop- 
ment of equipment and systems, and of solutions to the 
underlying technical problems, are not restricted by being 
confined to the specialized techniques of a particular field. 
In short, GPE Coordinated Precision Technology permits 
each company to seek the optimum solution for the customer 
by the application of all relevant techniques within the total 
capacities of the entire group. Address inquiries to: 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


PRODUCING COMPANIES 






. 


SERVES INDUSTRY 


THrRousH CQQTUITALEd 


4. E. McAULEY MFG.CO. GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY THE HERTNER ELECTRIC KEARFOTT COMPANY, 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC 
CORP ORATION-TOLEDO 


ASH ANIA 
cma COmPANT 


ASKANIA REGULATOR 
‘COMPANY-— CHICAGO 





One of a series telling 
how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to America’s progress. 


precision technology 
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“Sams 
by IBRASCOPE 


BLUDWORTH MARINE LIBRASCOPE, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 





Westinghouse Announces Another New 


NEW TRAFFIC SENTINEL 





Development for Automatic Elevators 


CUTS WAITING TIME 


Invisible Ray Controls Door Closing... 
System Retains All Safety Features 


Now Westinghouse presents another milestone in modern, operatorless, 
heavy-traffic elevatoring—New Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel. Combined with 
Westinghouse SAF-T-EDGE Doors (which assure complete protection) this 
intriguing new device speeds overall round trip time . . . eliminates 
unnecessary delays at intermediate floor stops. It vastly improves 
Operatorless Selectomatic service—the system that cuts operating costs up 
to $7,000 per car a year. 





Here’s how TRAFFIC SENTINEL works— 


Normally, doors remain open for a predetermined time—regardless of how 
few people enter or leave the car. During light traffic periods, this door-open 
time is wasted. With new TRAFFIC SENTINEL, an invisible ray is broken 
by people entering or leaving the car. The ray automatically adjusts the 
door-open time according to the number of people moving in and out of 
cars at intermediate floors. The lighter the traffic, the shorter the door-open 
time. During heavier traffic, Traffic Sentinel holds the doors open long 
enough to permit loading or unloading of the car. At the lobby, it allows 
ample time for a fully loaded car to empty. It combines complete safety 
with minimum door-operating time. To find out more about this 
Westinghouse first, call our nearest office—we’re listed in the Yellow Pages. 





Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS ¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


Westinghouse Elevator Division 


Send for new booklet, ; 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. SP-3 New York City 


“Westinghouse Traffic Sen- 
tinel’’—a description of this 
completely new develop- 
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| Please send me your booklet 
ment that cuts wasted wait- | NAME AND TITLE 
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“‘Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel.” 


ing time. COMPANY 


J-98700A 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS Westinghouse 











Plant of the Natural Gas Storage Company of Illinois, Herscher, Illinois. Roof- 
ing and siding are “Century” Asbestos-Cement Corrugated. Contractor: 
Standard Asbestos Manufacturing & Insulating Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lowered maintenance costs with 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated 


Maintenance costs are sharply 
decreased with the use of “Century” 
asbestos corrugated. This lifetime 
roofing and siding will serve for 
many years and never need pro- 
tective paint. 


Made of asbestos fiber and portland 
cement, ““Century”’ asbestos corru- 
gated is strong, dense and tough. It 
won't burn, rot or corrode. It can- 


not be damaged by insects, weather 
and vermin. 


Most important of all, “Century” 
asbestos corrugated is one of the most 


‘ economical materials you can use. 


For additional information on the 
savings possible from the use of 
this rugged, maintenance-free roof- 
ing and siding, write today for com- 
plete details. 


Nature made asbestos . . . Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


AMBtLER-e PENNS YLVANUJIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. * Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








READERS REPORT 


The Novelist’s Insight 


Dear Sir: 

It was refreshing to read the edi- 
torial {[BW—Aug.14’54,p144], em- 
phasizing the contributions made 
by creative artists in the under- 
standing of human beings. The 
author you quote, Nigel Balchin, is 
a good example of a writer who is 
interested in exploring human prob- 
lems. However, any of your read- 
ers who would like to delve into 
his books would find themselves 
misled by the title, My Own Execu- 
tioner; the correct title is Mine 
Own Executioner. 

PAUL BUTLER 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

In your Aug. 14 issue under the 
Trend section, you have an article 
on The Novelist’s Insight. A bril- 
liant study by Nigel Balchin is 
mentioned but its title is not given. 
I would like to get a copy. Can 
you tell me where one may be pur- 
chased? 

I’m a businessman and believe 
as you do that too often we ignore 
the arts and the sciences in trying 
to learn how people tick. 

J. RUSSELL HERITAGE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¢ The study that Balchin wrote is 
titled “The Worker in Modern In- 
dustry.” It was published by the 
Institute of Personnel Management 
in London, and can be obtained di- 
rectly from them by writing Man- 
agement House, Hill Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, England. 


A Loss Is a Loss? 


Dear Sir: 

On page 32 in your issue of Aug. 
14, a photograph of flames sweep- 
ing through American Distilling 
Co.’s Pekin (Ill.) plant refers in 
its caption to a $47.2-million tax 
loss to the government. 

Readers unfamiliar with the op- 
eration of the Federal excise tax 
on distilled spirits might be mis- 
led by this statement. This fire will 
not result in any actual loss in 
Federal revenue since this tax is 
not paid on whiskey stored in in- 
ventory, but on withdrawals for 
consumption. Consumer demand 
determines such revenue collec- 
tions, not the amount of whiskey 
in warehouses. In spite of this 
huge loss, over-all industry inven- 
tories are ample to supply con- 
sumer demand. 
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TEAMWORK THAT 


Teams like this account for 
America’s great productive 
strength. Here two people 
work together in assembling 
auto horns. The worker at 
the left uses a small Keller 
Pneumatic Screw Driver to 
start the screws which attach 
a preassembly of stacked 
parts to the yoke. 


Then the part is passed to 
her co-worker, who uses,.a 
heavier type Keller Screw 
Driver to run down the screws 


KELLER AIR TOOLS 


Engineered to Industry 


PUTS THE HONK IN AUTO HORNS 


and tighten them. Together 
they assemble an average of 
461 units an hour—about 77 
a minute, or more than 1 
a second, 


Efficient production teams 
are more than just people 
working together. Most effec- 
tive teams, like the one above, 
frequently consist of people 
and Keller Air Tools... 
because Keller Tools multi- 
ply their productivity many 
times, enabling them to pro- 


duce faster and easier for 
more hours without fatigue. 


Keller Air Tools build 
worker efficiency, and they 
have the added advantage 
of being applied by Keller 
trained application engineers 
who know how to secure 
optimum results in terms of 
bigger output and lower cost. 
Is the near-by Keller man 
working with your engineers 
to help solve your production 
problems? 


RELLER TOOL 


1301 FULTON STREET 


COMPANY 
API fy 


Oritte Compression Screw Grinders Nut Setters Airfeedrills 
Riveters Pn Drivers 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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Crushtrue Grinding is a good example 
d what may be achieved by chal- 
renging the conventional and adopt- 
ing an entirely new approach 


Diamonds have been used to dress 
grinding wheels ever since the dawn 
of the industrial epoch, Then Sheffield 
engineers commercially introduced a 
new process to American Industry —q 
Process by which the Periphery of the 
wheel is quickly crushed to any de- 


sired profile by a formed steel roll 
Thus the full form of the roll is frene- 
ferred to the work Part as it passes 
under the grinding wheel. 


Intricate form and thread grindin 
have been put on a low-cost, high, 
Production basis. Millions of dollars 
and countless hours of valuable time 
have been saved, Uniformity and 
Precision of the end Products have 
been greatly increased, 





Without modern economical Produc- 
ton equipment to assure interchange- 
ability, both the mass Production 
assembly line and today's replacement 
Parts system would be impossible. 


Industry lives by the inch. 


Machine Tool Division, 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 





HEFFIELD 
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The gallonage lost in this fire 
can be translated into dollars ac. 
curately only on the basis of the 
revenue that would have been real- 
ized had it been withdrawn for 
consumption instead of lost. It 
may be interesting to note that in 
this connection the Federal rey- 
enue from distilled spirits excise 
tax amounted last year to $1,958. 
064,911, which brought the total 
internal revenue from this source 
since 1934 to $20,963,938,127. 

THOMAS J. DONOVAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT & EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 
LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Technically, Reader Donovan is 
correct. But, as a practical matter, 
American Distilling was making 
the spirits for sale and not for per- 
petual inventory. So, whenever the 
stuff would be sold, the tax would 
be due and payable. Now, it’s gone 
and there’s no tax for Uncle Sam to 
collect on it. 


Not the Original 


Dear Sil 

We refer to the article appear- 
ing in the Aug. 14 edition of your 
magazine under the heading, “Pre- 
fabs: Newcomer’s Fast Break.” 
On page 80, you indicate that 
Aetna Securities Corp. handled the 
stock issue for National Homes 
Corp. 

We were not the original under- 
writers of National Homes Corp. 
common stock. The firm of Kiser, 
Cohn and Shumaker, Indianapolis, 


Ind., handled the first public offer- 
ing of these securities. Our firm 
began to publicize the stock in De 
cember, 1952, and subsequent to 


that date, in the terms of our indus- 
try, we made a secondary market in 
the stock of National Homes and 
traded a great deal of the stock. 
IRA KRUPNICK 
PRESIDENT 
AETNA SECURITIES CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hydrafrac Facts 


Dear Sir 

Your Hydrafrac article on page 
120 of the July 31 BUSINESS WEEK 
contains several errors. 

(1) Hydrafrac system was de 
veloped and patented by Stanolind, 
not by Halliburton as story states. 
Halliburton was exclusive licenset 
at first, but is now only one of 
23 licensees in U.S. 

(2) Stanolind was not “itching 
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How new gas pipelines can save 
DOLLARS BY THE MILLIONS 


HERE’S beena lot of talk, some very misleading, 
about the total installed cost of horsepower 
for gas transmission compressor stations. 
Here are some facts... 


Cooper-Bessemer reciprocating engine driven 
compressors have been installed for $180 per 
horsepower. This is complete cost including all 
auxiliaries. We can find no other type of compressor 
that has actually been installed at such low cost. 


The latest actual cost we can find on a direct fired 
gas turbine compressor station installation is $247 
per horsepower. Let’s be conservative and assume 
a reciprocating compressor station would today 
cost $225 per horsepower. On a 100,000 horse- 
power line you would therefore be investing 2 
million extra dollars . . . on which you would be 
expected to show a profit. 

Now a word about operating expense. Cooper- 
Bessemer gas engine driven reciprocating or cen- 
trifugal compressors are actually showing 25 to 


35% less fuel consumption than direct fired gas tur- 
bines . . . a mighty important saving to any gas 
pipe line company. 

If it’s your money going into a new gas pipe line 
project, or any other heavy-duty power application 
for that matter, you'll be wise to ask if Cooper- 
Bessemer engines or compressors are to furnish 
the power. 





Mount Vernon, Ohio 


/ I 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 


Cooper-Bessemer International Corporation 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd. 


DIESELS +GAS ENGINES « GAS-DIESELS+« ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








New Design Features Plus Automatic 
Cycling Increased Production 

From 16 to 174 ener a 
Pistons Per Hour 
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SUNDSTRAND 
Installation, a Here’s another interesting comparison 
Cost- Cutting between an old and a modern Sundstrand 


Automatic Lathe of approximately the 
Engineered Production same size and doing comparable work. 
: The old machine represented the latest 
Analys s in design and production capacity of 
lathes built in 1929. Operations on the 
old lathe consisted of turning, grooving, 
chamfering and: facing pistons at the rate of 16 parts per hour. 
The modern lathe elliptically turns the O.D., faces the head, roughs, 
finishes and chamfers the grooves of automotive pistons. Production 
is 174 parts per hour. 


... Look at Your Machine Tools When Profits are Threatened 


Todays profit protectors are machines embodying modern methods of 
processing. In milling and turning operations Sundstrand engineers 
will be glad to help you determine the most profitable method and 
machine for your plant. There is no obligation for this “Engineered 
Production” Service. 


A d d iti | 0 n a | Data mi. new folder explains Sundstrand “Engi- 


Production” and what you can expect from 
. its application to your metal working problem. 
Write today. Ask for bulletin BW-347. 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 











to try out Hydrafrac for several 
years,” for simple reason we have 
been using process from the start. 

(3) There is no connection be- 
tween Gorgas experiments and 
Carthage Hydrocol plant at 
Brownsville, Tex. Latter is de- 
signed to operate on natural gas. 

(4) Stanolind owns no coal re- 
serves. Company is a producer 
of crude oil, natural gas, natural 
gas liquids, and petrochemicals. ... 

For your information, descrip- 
tion of how Hydrafrac works was 
incorrect. The “thick soup” usu- 
ally consists of kerosene or light 
crude oil containing soap much 
like napalm gasoline mixtures used 
in flame throwers. Pressure is in- 
creased until formation fractures, 
opening up. cracks leading away 
from well bore. Sand carried in 
mixture remains in fractures to 
prop them open after fracturing 
fluid has flowed back into well 
bore. Further, producer gas has 
about one-eighth the heat value of 
natural gas instead of one-third as 
stated in your story. 

GEORGE ROBERTS, JR. 

MANAGER, RESEARCH DEPT. 
STANOLIND OIL & GAS CO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Lightning—Look Out! 


Dear Sir: 

Up here at our cottage on Lake 
Simcoe we read your warnings re- 
garding lightning on the water in 
your Personal Business section 
[BW—Jul.17°54,p135] with con- 
siderable interest. Flash storms in 
this area are certainly frequent. 

The Toronto Evening Telegram 
carried an item describing such an 
accident where the lightning struck 
exactly as mentioned. 

Have subscribed for the past 
three years and will continue to 
do so as your articles are certainly 
timely. 

F. O. HIPWELL 
SALES MANAGER 
ALLIANCE MOTORS DIVISION 
THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO. 
LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


¢ We hope all our items are not 
proved by catastrophe. 


Why Sales Gained 


Dear Sir: 

While we enjoyed reading your 
article on the beer industry [BW 
—Jul.3’54,p68] we wish to point 
out that Hamm’s did not begin 
the production of beer in its new 
San Francisco plant until April 
of 1954. Hence our sales gain in 
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Now-a new kind of insurance to protect your 
business against loss of human assets 


Equitable offers business a new 
kind of low-cost life insurance— 
available in economy-size pack- 
ages of $10,000 or more. 


Technical skill—management ability 
—individual financial backing— 
these are all valuable assets in any 
business . . . too valuable to leave 
uninsured. They are the human assets 
—vital in sustaining the earning 
power of a business. 

Equitable’s new special policy can 
help protect any business against 
loss by death of important men—at 


a cost so low you may never have 
dreamed it possible. 

This new Equitable Policy is avail- 
able in amounts of $10,000 or more. 
Because protection is purchased in 
this larger amount, Equitable can 
pass on important savings in the 


form of low premium rates. 


For an executive at age 35, for ex- 
ample, you pav only $23.41 a vear 
per $1000—15% less than before. 
Annual dividends may be used to re- 
duce these premiums. 


NEW FLEXIBILITY. This policy has 


conversion features at new low rates 
only offered by Equitable. 

NO OTHER POLICY offers such flexi 
bility at such low cost. Even if appli 
cants are not standard health ot 
occupational risks, this protection 
may still be obtained at an appro- 


sriately low special rate. 
I ) } 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE=—TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the US. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 
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General Nathan Bedford Forrest’s military philosophy won battles. 


x 





At scsi, we’ve applied the same thinking to the battle 
against friction—give industry the most and do it first. 
Here’s what this list of Sts firsts means to you... 

It means that when your designers consult one of 
gcsf’s Field Engineers, they’re sure of recommenda- 
tions which will apply the newest developments in the 
science of anti-friction to your products. 

acs ’s “fustest with the mostest” attitude has made 
hundreds of things better, less costly, easier to sell. 


7502 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
—manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


the Ist Self-Aligning Ball Bearing 

the Ist Spherical Roller Bearing 

the Ist Spherical Roller Thrust Bearing 

the Ist Rocker Mount Design for Paper Machinery 
the Ist Railroad Journal And Traction Motor Bearings 
the Ist Red Seal Bearings 

the Ist Hydraulic Mounting and Removal System 


the Ist Type “’C’” Spherical Roller Bearing —Up To 50% 
Increased Capacity, 2 to 3/2 Times Increased Life 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 











1953 was in no way connected 
with our new San Francisco oper- 
ation. 

It is difficult to point to any 
one reason for Hamm’s success but 
certainly there are many things 
that have contributed to that suc- 
cess. We might point to the fol- 
lowing: 

Emphasis on quality control of 
the product. 

An advertising theme that is 
unique in the industry. 

Growth in the big Chicago mar- 
ket. 

The number one position in the 
four-state home area... . 

W. A. CurRTIs 
THEO. HAMM BREWING CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Plenty of Steam 


Dear Sir: 

. . . The news item, Back 
Yard Choo-Choo [BW—dAug.14 
°54,p123] is of interest. Maybe 
Choo-Choos are hard to find in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio but they certainly 
aren’t here in North Little Rock. 
Offhand I'd say there are 25 or 30 
just sitting in the yards of the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. rusting away. 
This surplus of steam Choo-Choos 
results from the “dieselization” of 
the road and _ incidentally has 
caused considerable wailing and 
gnashing of teeth among the old 
time steam-fitters and boiler makers 
employed by MoPac when they 
retired the steamers. Those em- 
ployees with many years of ex- 
perience and seniority on the steam- 
ers were laid off while younger 
men with diesel experience were 
being sought after. Created quite 
a ruckus here at the MoPac shops 
not so long ago.... 
W. F. STEWART 
A. R. & T. ELECTRONICS, INC. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Time for a Change 


Dear Sir: 

I have always found BUSINESS 
WEEK’S Readers Report section 
especially interesting. Last week 
it seemed to me that it was more 
readable than ever. Is there a new 
typographical layout or typeface 
that you are using? If so, it cer- 
tainly helps 

WILLIAM RUDER 
RUDER & FINN ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Reader Ruder is first to note the 

change and comment on it. We are 
now using Times Roman instead of 
Electra type and the type column 
width is 12 picas instead of 13. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
South-Central Home Office 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The beautiful new 22-story PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING —tallest 
Office structure in Florida—will have 9 
Otis AUTOTRONIC operatoriess elevators. 
It will be the center of Prudential’s vast 
South-Central Home Office operations, and 
its 8 upper floors will be available to 
other tenants. This is one of more than 
175 new and modernized office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals, banks, and department 
Stores that have given AUTOTRONIC eleva- 
toring an overwhelming vote of confidence 
—by buying it! 


Architects: Kemp, Bunch & Jackson 








—— 
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door’s “electronic polit 


Passengers quickly discover why they like the Otis Electronic Elevator Door. 
It’s the invisible electronic zone of detection that extends in front of the leading 
edges of both car and hoistway doors up to shoulder height—as shown in phantom 
above. It inspires passenger confidence. 

Whenever this electronic zone detects a person’s presence in the doorway, 

the doors politely reverse before they can touch the passenger. But if there is no 
chance of passenger interference, the doors close promptly after each stop. 

This zone of detection prevents unnecessary delays. If a talkative passenger 
lingers overlong in the doorway, a buzzer sounds and the doors slowly, 
firmly—but politely nudge the passenger out of the doorway so that the 

car can proceed on its way. 

The Otis Electronic Elevator Door is the crowning achievement in the field 
of the operatorless elevator. Its successful development insured the ability of 
operatorless elevators to move great masses of people in busy buildings with 
the greatest degree of safety. Ask any of our 268 offices for details. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATI 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 
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“Fire engines” in Cellophane...what next? 





Yes, cellophane—and with good reason! First off, by sealing the 
box in Sylvania Cellophane, the manufacturer of this model kit prevents 
loss or pilferage of the tiny shaped parts. A neat economical package. 
Contents are smartly “showcased” so shoppers can see all the plastic 
dcetiah nile on parts—clearly—easily. This stimulates interest—helps speed sales. 
of nostalgic Americana. Like fire-fighting Want to learn what's new and “hot” in sales-promoting packaging? Talk toa 


equipment, packaging can become a mu- 


seum piece too. Keep yours up-to-date with 


rok sgt an” 8 a ly Sylvania representative. It’s his business to help you. Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AVISCO YARNS AND FIBERS | SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
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Confidence is a delicate thing. It might not survive many such bruises 
as it has been dealt by the stock market recently (page 66). 


Businessmen need to have confidence in themselves, in government, 
in currency, even in world developments. That’s a large order. Any old 
thing, no matter how extraneous, might do damage in the circumstances. 


The stock market could, quite easily, play the villain. 


No matter how low the stock market’s reputation for forecasting has 
fallen, shrinking share prices influence people’s spending. 


At the same time, business confidence itself isn’t 100%. Occasionally 
you find someone who questions if mere stabilizing is enough. 


Slowness in steel has been one reason for questioning the soundness 
of the recovery. But better things are coming: 


¢ More steel will be needed by business generally—simply to sustain 
present operating rates in plants that have been drawing on inventory. 


¢ Larger orders are about due from the auto industry. Car producers 


have to be sure steel will be on hand when production lines start rolling on 
new models—even if that won’t be until October or November. 


Suppose metalworking plants have been getting about 10% of their 
steel out of inventory through the spring and summer. They’re bound to 
be down to a hand-to-mouth basis about now. 

Steel operations must expand, probably to between 70% and 75% 
of capacity, just to make up the difference (BW—Aug.7’54,p17). 


Unemployment is retreating into pockets—some of them areas that 
are chronically ill along with a few whose viruses are curable. 

This retreat should be a pretty hopeful sign. 

Basically, it indicates a fairly general improvement in manufacturing. 


Even in a few sectors that still are dull, such as autos and steel, a pretty 
trustworthy timetable for added jobs can be written. 


Applications for unemployment compensation have dropped sharply 
in the last two months. And, as was to be expected, the numbers drawing 
jobless checks have begun to decline, too. 


New claims topped 350,000 for one week, early in July (due in part, 
of course, to vacations that workers feared might stretch into layoffs). Each 
weekly figure since then has been down, the latest being 250,000. 


Those drawing state compensation numbered more than 1.9-million 
early in July; now they total little more than 1.7-million. 


As favorable as the trend is, however, remember that the figures are 
just about twice as high as they were this time last year. 


Pockets of unemployment show up, in coal, basic steel, and textile areas 
now—West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Alabama, Rhode Island. 


Metalworking centers are becoming less conspicuous, however. 
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Michigan, with its auto plants, still shows up high, of course. But unem- 
ployment compensation has pulled well below the national average in Ohio, 
while Illinois is getting back into line. 


Manufacturing employment undoubtedly turned the corner in August. 

July’s report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics had indicated only 
15,661,00C in factory jobs. Just 11 months earlier, at the high point of the 
boom, the figure had been slightly above 1744-million. 

You’re entitled to figure on a seasonal rise of 200,000 or so from July 
to August. Anything more than that would be all to the good. 


Business failures, like unemployment, still are large enough to be dis- 
turbing. But, also like unemployment, they’re not as bad as they were. 

Liabilities involved in bankruptcies have declined each month save one 
since the peak of $57-million was touched in March. July’s was the year’s 
smallest except for January (generally a low month). 

And July’s $32-million contrasts with $41-million last year. 


It should be noted, though, that July liabilities this year were the 
highest for the month since the war except for the year-ago figure. - 


Retailers have a special interest in what happens to employment and 
payrolls in manufacturing from now on. 


Personal income, over all, is running only a fraction of a percentage 
point behind a year ago. After taxes, consumers have more to spend now 
than they did in 1953. Employees in trade and service industries and in 
construction are making as much or more than last year. 


But payrolls in mines and factories, at an annual rate of $83.8-billion 
now, are $6-billion below this time last year. 


Indications are that payrolls are about to turn up. 


Had it not been for strikes and more-than-seasonal slack in the auto 
industry, wage and salary payments in manufacturing would have shown 
some improvement as early as July. 

a a 

Our changing food habits: The trend to turkeys started during the war 
and early postwar years, when meat was scarce. It gained with the develop- 
ment of smaller, plumper birds. Now year-round turkey eating is well 
established. 

Better production, processing, distribution, merchandising all helped. 

Through July, farmers marketed about 6-million from this year’s hatch, 
1-million ahead of last year. August probably swelled the total above 
10-million and ran the gain over a year ago to 144-million. 


Fortunately, we can eat our turkey this year and have it, teo. Despite 
the heavy early-season consumption, there will be lots of white meat and 
second joints left for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Nearly 43-million large turkeys were grown this year, about 2.3-million 
more than last; there were 18.1-million small birds, up 2%-million. 
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From Calexico on the Mexican 
border to Crescent City near the 
Oregon line, Bank of America’s 
545 branches cover the 900-mile 
length of California. In rural 
communities, in manufacturing 
areas, in great metropolitan cen- 
ters—this bank knows every part 
of California with the friendly 
familiarity of a home-town bank. 


Mexicans and Californians celebrate Calexico’s pioneer past in its annual Desert Cavalcade 


Border to border...the bank that knows California 


Through its unique statewide 
system, Bank of America main- 
tains an efficient collection service 
... supplies local credit informa- 
tion...and performs an overall 
banking function that is exclusive 
with the one bank that serves all 
of California. For information 
write Bank of America, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, 


or 650 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. Attention: Corporation 
and Bank Relations Department. 


With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 


200,000 stockholders. 


1» Gert te fuow the Cart Chat frows Cabxorica— Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAx2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 
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Meeting the need for better zinc-coated steels 
with this new continuous galvanizing line 


National Steel’s continuous improve- 
ment of plant and product is exemplified 
in this painting of a new continuous 
galvanizing unit recently installed at 
Weirton Steel Company, a National 
Steel division. In this 710-foot-long 
unit, steel enters at one end, is auto- 
matically cleaned, annealed, and zinc- 
coated, to emerge at the other end in 
galvanized sheets or coils. 


Galv: 


izing results in a product that 
combines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion-resistance of zinc, a job that 
National Steel’s new continuous line 
does superbly well. In addition, the line 
turns out a product greatly superior to 


SERVING 


AMERICA 


galvanized material made by conven- 
tional pot dip methods. For in this new 
galvanized steel, the bond between zinc 
coat and steel is so tight that sheets 
can be formed, bent, drawn or stamped 
without danger of the surface flaking, 
cracking or peeling. ; 
Here, as in many other fields, National 
Steel demonstrates its forward-looking 
philosophy . . . a philosophy that calls 
tor constant improvement of products 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


BY SERVING 


AM 


and the metl by which they 
made. This is National Steel ntir 
integrated, ¢ tely independ 


one of America ng steel producer 


New Color Film Now Available 


~- ane /6-mm 
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“A hievement 1 
color film tell: lramai r 
steel is now a 

To obtain thi 

write to “Ac 

Corporation, | 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


UNNA IRON_ORE COMPANY 
Ueveland, Ohio. Producer of 
1 ore from extensive hold- 
‘gs in the Great Lakes area. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producers of many 
other important steel products. 


as 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 











STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, M 
Ind. Exclus 
famous ( 
Stran-Steel 
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What makes a carton better? 
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In the multi-colored world of a modern mechanically-made folding carton, is part C 
store, where your product has to fight for of the service Gair offers you. \ 
oe os —" spark the Add graphic design to the other features 
eo) a a —faithful reproduction of the artwork, struc- 
Here’s why: More than good art goes into tural design, carton production from a FIb 
a Gair design . . . more ide & tenom aenee variety of materials, expert help on me- ‘ 
of merchandising. Even the details of carton chanical packaging—and you have the story , 
construction, the requirements of printing on Gair’s Coordinated Packaging Service. I 
on paperboard and the effects of certain This service can solve your packaging prob- 
inks are considered by the Gair art staff. lem, too; we'll be pleased to tell you how. 
This talent, developed and passed on over Write for a copy of Cartons by Gair. Please BA 
the years since Gair produced the first address request to Dept. 55. 
I 
% re I ) e FOLDING CARTONS 
( % SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
° Bi Rll | PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. * 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17 


BU: 
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1949 1950 1951 1982 1953 le ne a 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
a Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index above) |... . *1235 «$123.2 «125.2 «1343 91 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)...............ccceccccccecees 1,544 41,515 S27 2,040 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks..................ccceccscccecceecs 113,169 +121,736 130,523 152,866 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $53,292 $52,956 $55,051 $44,093 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)......................55. 9,227 9,207 9,139 8,540 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,141 6,156 6,255 6,621 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of GS Sdn cccccuveuees 1,260 1,293 1,182 1,595 1,745 
UND ME, CONN 5 a.5.d8 3 vic vob xcicec dls dab takisesescosodnace 241,922 251,722 237,843. 253,240 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)...... 67 67 65 77 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) PR err 46 48 49 59 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ none ++2% +1% none +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...............eeeeeceeees 184 246 195 182 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 410.7 420.8 427.7 415.6 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 86.6 +86.2 85.8 85.4 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cece ee eens 98.5 99.6 98.4 95.2 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and +. NSE ae path iit Bere Brine he petine Pet 18.9¢ 18.9¢ 19.0¢ 21.0¢ 7.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S “410 = es cc kaacrcs eonkek eases 144.5 144.5 144.5 141.7 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, casts fet wt ota tach 'aais cig tesa cteers te tbe $28.67 $28.67 $27.83 $40.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M¥J, Ib.)...............222000 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.970¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............++- $2.44 $2.33 $2.37 $2.21 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price ees ten designated markets, Ib.)...............+6- 34.17¢ 34.09¢ 34.45¢ 32.91¢  30.56¢ 
Wool tops Breton, I FR RE PR a Ee IE lt Ne ee ae a oe $2.30 $2.35 $2.25 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, ptice index (Standard & Poor’ s) pe thinids nhsd ek Rake OA aoe eee 6 ee 240.5 +246.0 245.2 187.2 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............+++ 3.47% 3.48% 3.50% 3.86% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-18% 14-18% 13% 23% 3-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+20++5 54,215 53,748 54,949 53,330 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................++ 82,977 82,861 81,445 79,301 ++72,036 
Commercial and member banks................ 20,773 20,759 21,524 22,891  ++9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............- 36,107 36,185 34,221 32,005 ++49,879 
federal reserve credit outstanding... ............ccccccccccccccccce 24,859 25,183 25,263 26,131 23,883 
* Preliminary, week ended August 28, 1954, + Revised. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+t Estimate 
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SPECIAL REPORT: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS THAT REMADE AMERICA .................... p. 75 


BUSINESS WEEK was first published 25 years 
ago. Now it looks back over a period that reshaped 
American management and labor and production 
—and looks at the changes made in: 


STEEL: NEVER A PEACEFUL MOMENT. In spite of 
the industry's ups and downs, it’s come a long 
TD he sicincavindndivens cacdghebedabdessevees p. 84 
METALS: STILL A LONG WAY TO GO. The jet 
and atomic age calls for brand-new metals. .p. 86 


MACHINERY: AUTOMATION—IT’S COMING 
EVERYWHERE. And it may change Americans’ 
lives more than any other single thing...... p. 88 


AUTOS: WANTED—BIG NEW MARKETS. The 


luxury has become a necessity—and Detroit eyes 
ery ey eer ete rere Tr p. 90 
CHEMICALS: NO GROWTH LIMIT IN SIGHT. 
Progress is still spectacular................. p. 91 


TEXTILES: THE SYNTHETICS THREATEN TO 
TAKE OVER. New fibers remodel the industry, 
but its problems remain the same.......... p. 92 
FOOD: REVOLUTION IN THE SHOPPING BAG. 
New foods, new processing and distribution meth- 
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THE TREND: THE NEXT 25 YEARS. They promise 
as much change as the last 25 years have 
ats SAis iain e 5464 odd iin 5 640 ks.cenee pes p. 156 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NOW: NEW KIND OF COLD 
WAR. East-West struggle enters 
another phase as EDC meets 
defeat. It's a phase of fewer 
bullets, more propaganda and 
ae eres p. 27 
ATOM SHRINKAGE. Eisenhower 
plan for peacetime nuclear 
energy pool has been radically 
| See ret Cryer ee re p. 29 
IN THE CORN BELT THE CROP 
IS GOOD FOR THE GOP. Sioux 
Falls was a political proving 
ground last week when the 
Democrats launched their cam- 
paign; but the farmers were 
_. Sererrere tore p. 30 
IS AIR POLICY SHIFTING? 
Three cases on overseas routes 
await President's decision on 
chosen instrument policy. .p. 33 
AIRPORT INVITES THE OWN- 
ERS IN. To prove rumors wrong, 
contractor encourages inspection 
of Toledo's new airport....p. 34 
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CONVERTIBILITY STILL HANGS 
FIRE. Easing of currency exchange 
controls is delayed.......... p. 120 


UNEASY CALM IN BRAZIL. Tumult 
dies as Cafe takes charge....p. 125 
STEEL MILL FOR PAKISTAN, TOO. 
West Germans expand business in 
ED GE ov ccncesa ehees p. 126 





PLANES WITH | FOREIGN ACCENTS 


will soon enter U.S. market...p. 96 





NO PATTERN AND NO CLUES. A 
lack of mortality tables for bull mar- 
kets keeps investors guessing. .p. 66 


THE HEAT IS ON THE CITIES. 
Heavier taxes still can't cover their 
construction plans ........... p. 70 





ALL'S WELL AGAIN FOR YACHTS- 


MEN. Nevins yard will remain 
ME Redeass cxthba eemiemewed p. 56 
HOPEFUL RODENTS. Chinchilla 


breeders weren't discouraged by 
ee er ee p. 62 





TURNABOUT AT CHRYSLER. De- 


spite past troubles, management 
looks to UAW for cooperation. .p. 43 


HOW SOCIAL SECURITY LAW LIB- 
ERALIZES PENSIONS. More will be 


covered, benefits raised....... p. 44 
ANNUAL WAGE isn’t in contracts of 
unions that wanted it......... p. 46 








LABOR LAWYERS WALK A TIGHT- 
ROPE. CIO’s Goldberg and AFL's 
Woll find the going tricky.....p. 50 
RAIL DEMANDS. Operating groups 
seek to boost previous gains...p. 52 





WILL LEAN YEARS BE THE FAT 
ONES? Capital investment and profit 
may stop going hand in hand.p. 104 
MERGERS ON THE ROCKS. Most of 
latest crop won't happen..... p. 112 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH FLOWERS? 
U. S. will back studies to see why 


sales have wilted............p. 130 
DRESSING UP THE BOTTLE. Sea- 
gram adds — basket for holi- 


ME Soccsss -p. 132 
PRICE WAR COUNTERATTACK: 


Fair traders force battle..... p. 134 


BORROWING COSTS START UP. 
And no one knows how high they'll 
Ne ited ik Sridhar ee Mae ere he p. 128 
DUCTION: cc. 
KEEPING A NEW PRODUCT ON 
TRACK. How GE's product-planning 
po eer ere p. 148 
PLASTIC PIPE: HERE TO STAY. 
Larger companies begin to show an 
interest in metal’s competitor. .p. 150 


NEW PRODUCTS ...... seeea p. 154 
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A BUILDING ALARM WAKES A 
LONG SLEEPING CITY. Portland's 
pride started a building boom.. 142 
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This “Big Wheel” can take it 


its surface is as bright and smooth as 
when it left the foundry that made it. 
The “swirl marks” of the final polish- 
ing are still visible. 


A big ship can “chew up” as many 
as 6 wheels during its naval career. 
Actually, you can’t blame it on the 
ship. It’s the water. 


Water, particularly salt water, 
slowly eats away at the bronze tradi- 
tionally used for propellers. Floating 
debris takes a bite now and then. And 
bursting bubbles in the turbulent 
water around the wheel take their 
toll, too. (Engineers call this action 
“cavitation’’.) 

Finally, its surface pitted and its 
edges scarred by this progressive 
destruction, the wheel is too rough to 
perform effectively and efficiency 
drops rapidly. In time it may be 
weakened to a point where it can’t be 
depended upon to carry the load. 


But that’s all changed now. The 
wheel you see above has been in salt 
water service for nine months. Yet 


The solution to this problem of 
propeller wear was found in nickel- 
aluminum bronze. 


Nickel-aluminum bronze is just 
one more example of the way nickel, 
as an alloying element, imparts to 
other metals such desirable proper- 
ties as strength, hardness, toughness 
and resistance to corrosion, shock 
and fatigue. 


Yours for the asking... draw on 
Inco’s fund of useful information on 
the properties, treatment, fabrica- 
tion and performance of alloys con- 
taining nickel. 


Write for... “List A” of available 
publications. 


No one knows all of the many other uses 
to which nickel-aluminum bronze may 
be put. It has already proved itself in 
pump and valve parts and in turbine 
runners in power plants. In such parts 
its high corrosion resistance is a great 


‘ | advantage. 





An added advantage of nickel-alumi- 
num bronze in propellers is its combina- 
tion of high strength and light weight. 
The 5-bladed propeller installed on the 
S.S. American Clipper of the U. S. 
Lines is 20% lighter than the 4-bladed 
wheel previously used on this class of 
vessel. This lowered weight, combined 
with the 5-blade design, reduces stress 
on the tailshaft and reduction gear 
wear. Substantial savings in fuel con- 
sumption have been reported in this 
installation. 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


67 WALL STREET 
e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 








You'd like to have more salesmen like him 





He’s the top man on your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 


These days you wish you had more 
men like him. And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you—and help him, too. 

Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
able salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with his present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 


In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you. 














LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 


New York to Philadelphia. 50¢ 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh...  60¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis... $1.15 
Dallas to New Orleans.... $1.25 
Boston to Los Angeles.... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long 
Distance rates are even lower after 6 
o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


Call by Number. It’s twice as fast 
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MENDES-FRANCE: French premier’s neutral stand on EDC led to final defeat in Assembly. For the West that means .. . 


Now: New Kind of Cold War 


The East-West struggle has entered 
anew phase—one that will be fought 
with diplomacy, propaganda, economic 
warfare, and perhaps H-bomb black- 
mail, but not with bullets. The col- 
lapse of the European Defense Com- 
munity this week, coming on top of 
Geneva, makes that almost certain. 

This new phase starts with the Com- 
munists holding the edge. ‘They enter 
it as a tightly-knit bloc, with Moscow 
in full control of policy. The West, by 
contrast, must wage the struggle with 
an alliance that has loosened danger- 
ously and has its leadership now split 
between Washington and London. 
*Contrast—For both sides, this pros- 
pect contrasts sharply with the period 
of East-West conflict that started with 
Stalin’s attack on South Korea, that 
passed its peak a year ago (Jun.27’53, 


p-27), and has just come to a final end. 

During that period the Communists 
were ready to risk the kind of direct 
aggression that brought the world to the 
edge of all-out war. The West re- 
sponded, under U.S. leadership, with 
a tremendous military buildup and a 
tighter alliance than the democracies 
have ever formed, except during a 
worldwide conflict. 

With Geneva, Communist military 
aggression has stopped, probably for 
some time ahead. Moscow and Peking 
already are operating with strategy of 
“peaceful coexistence’”—which means 
they aim to bring Europe and Asia un- 
der their control by exploiting every 
difference that exists in the free world. 
Moscow will play upon the German 
desire for unity, probably soon call a 
new Big Four Conference to discuss 


this question. Peking will demand 
U.N. membership plus surrender of 
Formosa, try to isolate the U.S. on 
this issue. 


1. Foundation Undermined 


The French rejection of EDC will 
push the recent loosening of the West 
ern Alliance a good bit further. France’s 
decision has undermined one of the key 
foundations of Western policy: the in 
tegration of Western Europe around a 
Franco-German partnership _ closely 
linked with the U.S. and Britain 
through NATO. Now the West must 
resist Communist pressure by harmon- 
izing different national policies—more 
as the British operated in the Nine- 
teenth Century than as the U.S. has 
handled things during the past four 
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vears. And, by the same token, London 
is more likely to take the lead in this 
process than Washington. Any sub- 
stitute for EDC that relied just on a 
military buildup in West Germany 
would fail to fit the new situation. 
¢ The Bomb—The H-bomb has had a 
lot to do with the changed nature of 
the East-West contest. On one hand, 
it seems to have convinced the Russians 
that open aggression has become too 
dangerous a proposition to risk. On 
the other, it has convinced Britain and 
our other West European allies that 
their survival hinges‘on coming to some 
kind of terms with the Communist 
bloc. This conviction, combined with 
a new feeling of economic strength, 
lies behind the independent line that 
Britain and France have been taking 
recently, and that West Germany may 
take tomorrow. 

If the West can rebuild its unity on 
a new basis, there’s a good chance that 
the Communists can be held where 
they are. Then peaceful coexistence, as 
we understand the phrase, might begin 
to mean something. But meanwhile 
this new phase of the East-West strug- 
gle will be a ticklish time for the West. 
And it could end with coexistence on 
Moscow’s terms. 


ll. A New Relationship 


There’s no doubt that the U.S. suf- 
fered a serious blow when the French 
scuttled EDC. Since 1950, federation 
has been the goal of American policy 
in Western Europe. EDC and the 
Schuman coal-steel pool were to be 
merely the starting points. Political and 
economic integration were to follow. 

In this way, Washington hoped to 
build a self-sustaining power center be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia—a center 
linked with the U.S. This could have 
tipped the balance of power against 
Moscow and done it decisively enough 
to force the Russians finally to give up 
East Germany and perhaps their other 
East European satellites. 

The beginnings of the federation 
scheme coincided with the birth of the 
Bonn Republic in West Germany. And 
the leader of this state, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, became the chief 
European sponsor of Franco-German 
unity. Had EDC come to life, Aden- 
auer might easily have become Europe’s 
George Washington. As things stand 
today, he is in danger of having his 
whole foreign policy repudiated. 

In fact, with EDC dead and West 
Germany’s position completely up in 
the air, all the decisive relationship in 
Western Europe—between France and 
Germany, France and Britain, Britain 
and Germany—will have to be re- 
vamped. And so, of course, will U.S. 
relations with Western Europe. 
¢ France—Apparently, Premier Mendes- 
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France figures that he can put the 
pieces together again within the frame- 
work of NATO. He is prepared to give 
Bonn the grant of sovereignty that was 
tied into EDC and to let West Ger- 
many rearm by stages—provided that 
the NATO Council is given enough 
authority to exercise a tighter control 
than it now has over the military forces 
of member states. 

Mendes-France has authority from 
the French Parliament to make a try 
for such a solution. 

But the French Premier will find it 
tough to satisfy both his own parlia- 
ment and Adenauer’s. In Britain, there 
is a chance that the Labor Party will 
officially withdraw its support for Ger- 
man rearmament, thus putting a crimp 
in Churchill’s policy. 


lll. Disengagement for U.S. 


The U.S. will no longer play the 
same role in Europe as it has done for 
the past four years. As the chief spon- 
sor of European federation, Washing- 
ton was deeply involved in all West 
European problems—military, political, 
and economic. Now this role has come 
to an end. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
determined to keep our military com- 
mitments in Europe. But in political 
and economic matters there’s bound to 
be a process of disengagement. For 
example, the U.S. won’t be intimately 
involved in problems like the Saar. 
These will become a purely European 
responsibility. At the moment, we seem 
prepared to let the British take a lead 
in trying to find an alternative for 
EDC. 

As this disengagement process goes 
on, the U.S. will have more freedom of 
action in dealing with individual Euro- 
pean countries. And there will be some 
advantages in that. But our over-all 
influence undoubtedly will diminish. 
¢ Britain—It’s in the cards for Britain, 
which has never been enthusiastic about 
EDC, to play a bigger role in West 
European affairs. You'll probably find 
both Adenauer and Mendes-France fly- 
ing to London to see Churchill in the 
next few weeks. 

But it’s too soon to say for certain 
what the British game will be. There’s 
no doubt that Churchill and Eden favor 
German sovereignty and some degree of 
rearmament. Still the British might 
throw their weight on the French side 
if it comes to a dispute between Paris 
and Bonn—even if that does mean a 
Paris-London vs. Bonn-Washington 
lineup. 
¢ Trouble for Adenauer—One thing 
London doesn’t want is to see the 
Adenauer government replaced by a 
nationalistic regime. And this is a pos- 
sibility vou can’t ignore. 

Even if the elderly chancellor rides 


out the present storm successfully, he 
will have to give a lot of ground to the 
Free Democratic Party, on which his 
coalition depends, and to the oppoé- 
tion Social Democrats. There’s strong 
pressure in both these parties for an- 
other try at negotiating German unif- 
cation with the Russians. 


IV. Moscow Will Exploit 


Such a meeting now seems to be 
likely. Moscow is sure to exploit the 
victory it has won with the defeat of 
EDC. Probably Molotov figures that 
this is the time to achieve his goal of 
pulling Germany out of the westem 
camp and into a neutral position. Ata 
new Big Four conference the Soviet 
Foreign Minister will offer better terms 
for German unity than he did at Berlin 
in January. As a result, the West will 
have to come up with a more flexible 
policy on German unity and European 
security than it’s had before. 
¢ Two Hinges—The outcome of such 
a meeting will hinge on two things: (1) 
How successful Adenauer is in keeping 
the Free Democrats and Social Demo- 
crats in line on the questions of West 
German rearmament and all-German 
unity; (2) how closely Britain and 
France stick with Adenauer and the 
U.S. at any such conference. 

If Molotov can’t get anywhere in 

weakening Adenauer’s position or in 
cracking Western unity, the Russians 
won’t be able to reap any real dividends 
from the defeat of EDC. 
e Asia—In Asia, meanwhile, the Com- 
munist bloc will be pushing a_ policy 
that’s sure to test Western unity as 
severely as Indo-China did. Just as Mos- 
cow will present German neutralization 
as the key to peace in Europe, so 
Peking will talk up Formosa as the key 
to peace in Asia. 

In doing so the Chinese Reds will be 
shooting for two things: 

¢ To drive an even deeper wedge 
than exists now between the U.S. and 
Britain and Asia. In this maneuver, 
Peking hopes to help get Labor into 
power in Britain. 

¢ To push the Asian neutrals, es 
pecially India and Indonesia, into the 
Communist bloc. At the United Na 
tions this fall, you can expect to see 
India and Indonesia backing Red China 
in its demands for U.N. membership 
and control of Formosa. 
e SATO-To meet this new Chinese 
policy the U.S. already is revising its 
ideas about SATO, the Southeast Asian 
Security pact, which will be under dis- 
cussion at Manila next week. Originally, 
Washington conceived of SATO as a 
purely military defense pact. Now we 
are stressing the economic and political 
angles even more than the military. 
This pleases Britain and might influ 
ence the neutrals in our favor. 
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Atom Shrinkage 


Eisenhower plan _ for 
energy 
pool melts down under harsh 


rays of reality. 


peacetime nuclear 


Pres. Eisenhower's plan for creating 
a peacetime pool of atomic energy has 
been whittled down to the point where 
it bears little resemblance to the pro- 
posal he dramatically put forward last 
Dec. 8. 

The main reason for this, as one 
official put it, is that “our technology 
has not kept pace with our oratory.” 

Eisenhower proposed creating an 
atomic energy agency within the United 
Nations to supervise the use of a 
“bank” of fissionable materials that 
would be distributed to have-not coun- 
tries for their development. 

It was part of a spectacular effort to 
strip the atom of its military casing 
and adapt it to the art of peace. 
¢ Policy Firms Up—Ever since the 
President announced his plan, foreign 
policy and atomic energy experts have 
been trying to draft a specific plan that 
would do this. Russia’s flat refusal to 
join in any way has complicated their 
task and also made them more cautious. 
But the U.S. intends to go ahead with- 
out Russia. A plan is to be unveiled at 
the forthcoming meeting of the U.N. 
Assembly. 

But all that will be proposed is a 
plan to create an atoms-for-peace clear- 
ing house. This would serve only to 
handle questions about peaceful uses 
of atomic energy—such as in medicine, 
agriculture, and industrial power. 

This agency would control no stock- 
pile of fissionable material, no power 
reactors. Theoretically, however, it 
could authorize countries that could 
build reactors to send them—for a 
specific purpose—to some country, such 
as India, that could use them. 

¢ Plans—What is envisaged now, is 
something that would help swap in- 
formation back and forth among mem- 
ber nations. There would be no dis- 
armament feature. Architects of this 
scaledown are disappointed, but, they 
contend, it’s the most that could be 
accomplished under present interna- 
tional conditions. They are also con- 
scious that the world generally will be 
disappointed that the plan isn’t so far- 
reaching as Pres. Eisenhower indicated 
it would be in his original proposal. 

These officials admit, however, that 
the U.S. must move cautiously, in view 
of Russia’s present obstructionist atti- 
tude. They also think that, despite re- 
ports to the contrary, it is too early to 
think about shipping portable atomic 
reactors to power-starved countries. 
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... To Keep Boulders Out of Dam 


U.S. Steel’s Cyclone Fence 
Div., which won the contract, teamed 
up with Palisades Contractors to lay 
more than 20,000 sq. ft. of strong steel 
fencing down the side of the moun- 


When construction workers started 
to cut away part of a mountain to 
build spillway tunnels for the Palisades 
Dam on the south fork of the Snake 
River in Idaho, huge boulders broke 
loose and tumbled down on workers 
at the bottom of the cut. Dam ofh- 
cials decided to try to prevent this by 
installing steel mats to hold the rocks 


in place. 


tain. If the chain link matting does 
the job at Palisades, engineers may 
consider the idea for use on highway 
construction and on railroad cuts. 
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Sin the Corn 


an 






\ The political season and fair time 
came simultaneously at Sioux Falls, 
Af S. D., last week. The Democratic 
if Party held a 15-state Midwest Farm 
 ¢ Conference while the Sioux Empire 
Fair was having its annual show of 
the best in farm products from the 
surrounding area. It was an ideal time 
to quiz farmers on how they are feeb © 
ing. Consensus: Republican. 


RANCHERS Fred Blow of Watauga, S. D., 
and W. J. Bordeaux of Sioux Falls see a 
Democratic swing. Says latter: “Farmers 
are mad, but they ain’t saying nothing.” 








DAIRYMAN R. D. Mayer of Osceola, Iowa (above, left) tells sustness WEEK reporter SEED SELLER G. C. Williams, left, says: 


how he feels about Eisenhower’s new farm program. Says Mayer: “We're taking the “Things have changed a lot since °52. 
new law in stride. The dairy industry partly made its own bed by slackening quality. Now Farmers worry what the Republicans will 


we've got to clean up.” Mayer’s Guernseys won blue ribbons at Sioux Falls fair. do next. A lot are switching Democratic.” 
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EQUIPMENT SALESMAN John Hogan covers six South Dakota 
counties for Allis‘Chalmers. He says: “The farmer is pretty 
satisfied. The corn crop will be good. We have to bargain, but 
we'll have a better selling year than last—we’ll crowd 1952.” 


AUTO SALESMAN Ivan Hagen set up a used car lot at the 
fairgrounds and made some sales. “When the farmer is prosper- 
ous,” he says, “‘he spends his money. We never have any trouble 
with Cadillacs—sell about five a month, besides used ones.” 


( 
é 


a , 


CATTLE EXPERTS William Lewis, stockyard president; T. N. 
Hayter, banker; Les Harding, market commentator, don’t look 
for enough shift to elect a Democrat. Says Hayter: “No matter 
what happens to crops, it will be hard to beat Republicans.” 
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n [Belt the Crop Is Good for the GOP 


BEEF GROWER Thomas Held of Hinton, Iowa, says: “I 
haven’t been in the price support program since the 1930s, so 
the new law is O.K. by me. I don’t hear many complaints. I 


thnk we have to get back to supply and demand.” 


CANDIDATE Dennis Jensen of Spencer, S. D., is a Democrat 
running for the state senate. He’s afraid the new farm law will 
cut down demand in his plumbing and heating business. He’s in 
Sioux Falls for the Democratic get-together (turn the page). 

















FARMERS SHED COATS as they crowd, 300 strong, into a steaming auditorium to 


hear the Democratic speakers pour it on Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson. 


Farmers and Democrats 


Democratic prospects looked some- 
what bleak in Sioux Falls, $. D., last 
week. Sioux Falls was an important 
place because it was there that the 
Democrats chose to start their cam- 
paign for the fall Congressional elec- 
tons. 

Farm policy, as is traditional, was 
the starting issue. The Democrats 
spoke their piece at a big_ political 
meeting timed to match the Sioux 
Empire Fair last weekend. They were 
trying to woo back into the Demo- 
cratic camp the most Republican area 
of America outside Maine and Ver- 
mont. 
¢ Volleys—The big guns of agriculture 
from past Democratic Administrations 
fired their volleys at the new Adminis- 
tration farm bill. In one of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s major successes of the late 
Congress, this bill shifted farm price 
supports away from the rigid 90% of 
parity guarantee on basic crops that 
had been Democratic policy since the 
war years. The Democrats hauled out 
their 1952 Presidential candidate, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, to draw 1,100 peo- 
ple from 15 states to a $10-a-plate fund 
raising dinner, where they heard the 
Democrats lay into Eisenhower more 
vigorously than at any time since the 
1952 campaign. 

Falling farm prices, particularly on 
beef, and the overhanging threat of a 
reduction next year in the price sup- 
ports on wheat and com were dinned 
in the ears of the farmers. Shifting 
policy on public power, on rural elec- 
trification appropriations, and on or- 
ganization of local membership on Ag- 
riculture Adjustment Administration 
farmer committees were attacked, too. 
¢ Consensus—All the same, sentiment 
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(Continued from page 31) 


at the meeting, and at the adjacent 
Sioux Empire Fair where cattle and 
hogs vied for blue ribbons could be 
summed up about like this: 

The Republicans will hold their 
ground in the Midwest, though harder 
put to win than they were with the 
vote-pulling Eisenhower in 1952. The 
Democrats are improving their organi- 
zation, particularly in South Dakota 
where there has been a Democratic 
“drought” for more than a decade, 
but they can’t expect to pick up many 
seats in the House of Representatives 
or in the Senate. 

This was apparent to anyone who 
walked around the streets and the fair- 
ground buttonholing farmers and men 
who deal with them (page 30). 

Exceptions: Missouri, where drought 
has hurt, and western South Dakota, 
where it is starting to. Missouri might 
deliver the Democrats a seat or two in 
November but South Dakota still seems 
te be solid Republican, though there 
were some boasts from Democrats they 
would carry the western second district. 
¢ Tight Spots—Talking to the farmers 
who came to the meeting did uncover 
some local tight spots that Democrats 
might gain by in November. People 
from Custer County, S. D., are angry 
because the White House doesn’t think 
their drought qualifies them as a distress 


-area eligible for such federal help as 


bargain rates on hay and other feeds for 
livestock. 

Democrats from Rock Island, IIl., re- 
ported farm equipment workers are 
getting restive because of unemploy- 
ment, and the seat of Rep. Robert 
Chiperfield may be captured. 

Iowans were confident that Sen. Guy 
Gillette will be re-elected in that Re- 








STEVENSON winds up the rally, attacking 
Eisenhower for breaking campaign pledges. 


publican state, but he usually gets good 
Republican support as well as Demo- 
cratic. 

Democratic optimism is building up 
in Colorado for election of another 
Democrat to replace Sen. Ed Johnson, 
who is retiring to run for governor. 
Johnson has made his peace with the 
New Deal faction in Colorado, and is 
ready to run in harness with either ex- 
Rep. John Carroll or Denver's Mayor 
Quigg Newton. 

It adds up to this: Though the Dem- 
ocrats have few places to pick up Con- 
gressional seats in the farm belt, they 
do appear strong enough to save the 
few they have. 

Except for the beef growers, the 
farmers are doing well in the area, and 
a lot of them are not depending much 
on price supports to get their profits. 
They do have private fears about the 
next year or two. But the Eisenhower- 
Benson gamble—that price supports 
have been oversold as a campaign issue 
—seems still to be a good one in the 
Midwest. 

e But in 1956—Democrats were think- 
ing about long-term prospects, though, 
as well as short. They never expected 
to make much progress this year in 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, or downstate Illinois. But in 
1956, things might be different. They 
were aiming their campaign at people 
like Melroy Johnson, a sheep grower at 
Hartford, S. D., who’s “been a Repub- 
lican all my life” but has voted Demo- 
cratic since 1932. Johnson says Fisen- 
hower has fallen down on his campaign 
promises, that the rigid 90% support 
of his corn has saved him through the 
years. “I have 7,000 bushels of corm 
under loan that is worth $1.49 a bushel 
to me. I’m going to reseal it for an- 
other year, and the government will 
pay me 15¢ a bushel for storing it. 
I remember when 15¢ was all my com 
was worth, and that was under the 


Republicans.” 
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Is Air Policy Shifting? 


Strong faction within Administration is backing old 
idea of the chosen instrument for U.S. overseas airlines. 
Fight revolves around cases waiting President's decision. 


For the past few months, a behind- 
the-scenes political fight has been build- 
ing up in Washington over U.S. policy 
on the foreign operations of American 
air carriers. This week the President 
had under consideration three route 
and certificate cases that will determine 
how that fight is to go. 

All of the cases—the renewal of 

Northwest Airlines’ North Pacific route, 
the long-hanging Balboa interchange 
proposals, and the certification of Sea- 
board & Western Airlines—have one 
thing in common. Each involves a 
clash between the old “chosen instru- 
ment” idea, long pushed by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, and the concept 
that there should be strong competi- 
tion in the overseas airline field. The 
issue is Clearer in some of the cases than 
in others. But it’s there in all of them. 
¢ Receptive—There’s been a growing 
feeling in Washington lately that the 
idea of a chosen, or single, U.S. airline 
to compete abroad with the foreign, 
government-owned lines has been gain- 
ing ground. The recent report to the 
President on civil air policy by the Air 
Coordinating Committee. leaned to- 
ward the chosen instrument policy. It 
said that while the national interest 
requires many international routes, we 
should avoid or eliminate uneconomic 
duplication of service between U.S. 
carriers. 
' The Northwest case—the most bit- 
terly fought of the three now awaiting 
Eisenhower's decision—has shown that 
there is considerable support for this 
chosen instrument policy. 

Northwest is seeking renewal of its 
Seattle-Tokyo route, which it has been 
operating under a temporary certificate. 
The immediate issue is this North 
Pacific route. But tied in, indirectly, 
is a petition by Trans World Airlines 
to extend its New York-to-Bombay 
service into Tokyo. There it would 
link with Northwest to provide a sec- 
ond round-the-world service—in compe- 
tition with Pan Am. 
¢ For Reversal—The Civil Aeronautics 
Board voted 3 to 2 to keep Northwest 
in the Pacific. But top officials—among 
them Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks— 
have shown a readiness to argue the 
White House into a reversal. 

One of their main points is econ- 
omy. For instance, Robert Murray, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
transportation, holds to the theory that 
the use of the chosen instrument policy 
would eliminate the subsidy paid each 


year to Northwest for its trans-Pacific 
operations. Against this, several Repub- 
lican senators—among them Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois and Edward Thye 
of Minnesota—have been leading a 
fight to preserve Northwest’s route. 
¢ Balboa—The Balboa case, which in- 
volves service between New York and 
Balboa, C. Z., has been in the air for 
three years, as it bounced back and 
forth between CAB and the White 
House. At issue is a plan for a dual 
system of interchanges, providing one- 
plane service from New York to Bal- 
boa. The effect would be a second, 
strong service competing with Pan Am 
and Panagra (50% owned by Pan Am). 

In 1952, CAB sent President Tru- 
man a proposal that would join (1) 
Braniff Airways and Eastern Air Lines 
and (2) Panagra, Pan American, and 
National Airlines to provide the service. 
Truman did nothing with it, and Ei- 
senhower sent the proposal back to the 
board for review. The board then de- 
cided to establish an independent air- 
line by combining Panagra and Braniff’s 
international routes. 

This plan fatled because the com- 
panies couldn’t get together. CAB then 
went back to its original proposal— 
and this is the one Eisenhower has 
before him. 
¢ Seaboard—The Seaboard & Western 
case has been back and forth for an 
even longer time than Balboa. Sea- 
board, which operates an all-cargo serv- 
ice across the North Atlantic, first filed 
for certification as a nonsubsidized 
freight carrier in 1947. Its petition, 
cpposed by both Pan Am and TWA, 
was voted down by CAB in February, 
1951, although the order wasn’t pub- 
lished until May of the following 
year. 

In June, 1952, Seaboard filed for 
reconsideration of its case, and Truman 
ordered the matter reopened. Not 
until early this year, however, did the 
trial examiner bring in his report— 
recommending that the line be certi- 
fied. Although CAB has not given any 
official sign of how it acted, Aviation 
Week, a McGraw-Hill magazine, has 
reported that it voted 3 to 2 in favor 
of certification. 

Last week, after seven years of wait- 
ing, Seaboard sent a direct appeal to 
the President to act. In an open letter 
that appeared in several newspapers— 
among them the Rocky Mountain 
News and the Denver Post—Seaboard 
asked the vacationing President to up- 


hold the free enterprise system and 


grant Seaboard’s certification. Mean- 
while, there were signs that new sup- 
pot was building up for its case—mainly 
among Republicans who feel a turn- 
down might give the Democrats wel- 
come campaign ammunition. 








Buffalo Trucks Go Up 


In Hollywood, Capitol Records has 
just O.K.’d plans for a new $2-million 
building that will go round and round 
(top) and come out 13 stories high. 
According to Capitol, it will be the 
world’s first round office building. 

In Buffalo, trucks go up and down 
as workmen hit upon a novel idea for 
carting away debris from the roof of 
the New York Telephone Building. A 
crane lifts a truck six stories to the roof 
for loading (bottom), then lowers truck 
back to street. The company is adding 
a seventh story. 
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Airport Invites the Owners In 





RUMORS that Toledo’s new airport was inadequate and the facilities faulty prompted 
the contractors to invite city motorists to come out and inspect things for themselves. 





MORE THAN 15,000 persons accepted, and in the two-day period at least 4,000 cars 
poked around the 5,200-ft. runways and 300-ft.-wide ramps in a five-mile conducted tour. 
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During a hearing by a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee last July, a wit- 
ness testified that the new express air- 
port under construction in ‘Toledo 
would be inadequate because it was 
being built with local funds only, the 
runways were too short, plane parking 
ramps were faulty, and asphalt areas 
would melt under a hot sun. 

Two days later, the same witness 
retracted his remarks and apologized to 
Toledo. He admitted that his com- 
ments were without foundation. The 
incident was quickly forgotten else- 
where, but in Toledo it honed the 
interest of taxpayers in just what kind 
of airport they were getting. After 
all, the $3.9-million project was being 
financed by city money, most of it 
coming from revenue from the city’s 
1% payroll tax 

Last weekend, S. E. Johnson Co. 
which built the airport, decided to let 
the taxpayers inspect their purchase 
first hand. Lured on by seven-column, 
half-page ads, news stories, and radio 
plugs, Toledo motorists were invited 
to drive their cars all over the runways, 
taxiways, and ramps of the 1,000-acre 
airport. 
¢ Everybody Came—More than 15,000 
persons promptly accepted. In the two 
days the runways were opened to the 
public, more than 4,000 cars, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, trucks, and one 1913 
Model T Ford investigated every run- 
way and ramp. Local police estimated 
that in the four-hour period of Sunday 
afternoon, drivers poured onto the air- 
port at the rate of about 600 cars an 
hour. 

At its peak, the rush of cars caused 
traffic tie-ups of nearly half a mile at 
the airport entrance. At times, the rush 
of traffic turning off highways into the 
airport was so great that it carried many 
a startled motorist onto the runways. 
One driver leaned out of the window 
of a car carrying Michigan plates and 
loaded with luggage and family to ask, 
“Is this the way to Toledo?” 

A lady driver swerved suddenlv off 
a runway and sped over to the airport 
terminal building, to ask a policeman if 
it were illegal for her to skip the rest 
of the airport tour. “I don’t know how 
I got in here,” she said, “I wanted to 
continue down Route 2.” 


¢ Barfly—In vite of the confusion, 
however, Toledoans found out that 
their new airport is all they have been 


led to believe. If there is one fly, it’s 
in the fact that the airport may not 
have a bar. In Ohio, there are only a 
certain number of liquor licenses issued, 
and a newcomer has to wait until his 
number comes up. There’s a long list 
ahead of the irport. 
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MOREY SEMI-AUTOMATIC LATHE 











FACTO RY 
is seerre. ey 
SRE ® with ALLEN-BRADLE 

) solenoid Control 





This lathe is used for rough turning of eight-inch shells—a production 
job—and requires reliable motor controls. That is why Allen-Bradley 
units were chosen. 

The simplicity of Allen-Bradley solenoid controls—only one moving 
part—and their 20 years’ record of top performance in all varieties of 
service ...is your guarantee of millions of trouble free control operations. 
An electrician’s dream is the double break, silver alloy contacts which 
require no maintenance. For safety to motors, men, and machines, two 
dependable relays per motor starter provide overload protection.° 

Allien-Bradley’s experienced application engineers are ready to serve 
you. Let’s get together. Anyway, for dependable control, specify 
Allen-Bradley controls—they’re QUALITY ! 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Limited, Galt, Ont. 





Oiltight push but- Bulletin 709, Size 5 Bulletin 700 Pneumatic Tim- 

ton assembly used Starter. Max Ratings: 4 Pole Universal er. Range 1/6 

on the Morey lathe. 100 hp, 220 volts; Relay with NO sec to 3 minutes. 
200 hp, 440-550 volts. & NC contacts. 
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ALLEN-BRA EY 


SOLENQID MOTOR CONTROL _ — 
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Allen-Bradley special panel 
used with this Morey lathe. 














These six Osborn Situft® Brushes 
on a rotating bead clean the wire 
thoroughly prior to forming, 
eliminate film build-up in dies 
and resultant shutdown for re- 
moval of film. 


HOW CAN YOU SAVE 
WITH AN OBA? 


OBA 





HE spade weld screws shown here are 

made from wire. The problem was to 
clean the wire prior to forming screws. Form- 
er cleaning method caused frequent lengthy 
shutdowns of press for removal of film build- 
up in dies. Now, the Osborn Power Brushing 
setup shown cleans the wire thoroughly, elim- 
inates costly downtime. 

Your nearby Osborn Brushing Specialist is 
constantly helping to make savings like this 
by studying the cleaning and finishing opera- 
tions in all kinds of plants and giving a written report with recommenda- 
tions for improvements. Why not have him make this Osborn Brushing 
Analysis in your plant? There is no obligation. Call or write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-45, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


TO HELP YOU DISCOVER HIGHER QUALITY AND LOWER COSTS WITH POWER BRUSHING 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





July sales by U.S. manufacturers were 
valued at $22.4-billion, a drop of $2.3. 
billion from the year-ago month, the 
Commerce Dept. reports. But after 
seasonal adjustments the July sales were 
about up to the June, 1954, level. And 
the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents 
reported that August production and 
orders were better than the “disap- 
pointing” month a year ago. 

e 
Burlington Mills announces that it has 
yet to receive a satisfactory offer for 
the Palm Beach Co., which it hopes 
to sell (BW—Aug.21'54,p30). Burling- 
ton says it is waiting for “more favor- 
able seasonal factors’ to sell the cloth- 
ing manufacturing company, which it 
bought along with the parent Goodall- 
Sanford. Meanwhile A. Sagner’s Son, 
Inc., says its bid for Palm Beach still 
holds, and it hopes the deal will go 
through. 

< 
First fruits: The merger of Nash and 
Hudson into American Motors Corp. 
showed its first tangible marketing re- 
sult this week when Hudson dealers 
began handling the Nash International. 
The small English-built car first went 
on the market last spring. 

. 
U.S. commercial exports for July 
topped the $1-billion mark, rising $63- 
million above the 1953 month, says the 


Commerce Dept. Imports for the 
month were $832-million, down $76- 
million in a year. Meanwhile, the 


Agriculture Dept. reports that U.S. 
farm exports for the 12 months ended 
June 30 were $2.9-billion, a 4% tise 
over the previous year. 

* 
A $1,572,234 tab for back taxes has 
been presented to Cyrus Eaton, Cleve- 
land financier and chairman of the 
C&O, by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Eaton is fighting virtually the entire 
claim, which has been filed in the 
U.S. Tax Court. IRS says Eaton owes 
the money for profits made in 1943 on 
Canadian stock deals. 


«e 
A tough fiscal 1955 for U.S. ship 
builders is predicted by Joseph Mc- 
Mullen, Maritime Administration off- 
cial. He says the real effect of a new 
$401-million government program 
won't be felt by the industry until the 
following year. 

* 
Lead and zinc offers were formally 
sought by the General Services Admin- 
istration this week, in telegrams to pro- 
ducers. The call sets the seal on the 
government’s stepped up program for 
stockpiling the metals (BW —Aug.28 
"54,p18). 
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The New Concept! 


‘ia vision to create and use new ap- _ rigidity and improved saw bands that 
plications of basic principles has always cut up to 5 times faster and last up to 
been the key to improved methods and 30 times longer. 
lower costs. Such operations as slotting, splitting, 
Production band machining is a new notching, contour cutting, angle cutting 
cost reducing application of bandsaw- and many other jobs can be done on 
ing, a principle of metal cutting that is DoALL band machines at ¥3 to 4 the 
as basic as milling, drilling, turning, cost of doing them on other machines. 
grinding and shaping and provides The more costly machines are thus 
greatly extended geometry of cutting. freed for work they can do best. 
DoALL introduced the band machine The capital investment in band ma- 
as a basic machine tool and has since chines is less than other production 
developed its fundamental cutting ad- machine tools, cutting is faster, tool 
vantages to greatly extend the realm of costs lower, fixturing simpler, set-up 
production metal-working by providing time less. Machine tool accuracy is se- Free on request, 
: . New Wall Chart, 
a power feed table, a coolant system, cured, with excellent finishes. Ask to “How Basic Tools 
variable speeds, increased power, greater have a DoALL demonstration truck visit Created Civilization”’. 
+ your plant. No obligation. Call your 
local DoALL Service-Store, or write: 
The DoALL Co., Des Plaines, Il. 







Trimming jet turbine blades auto- 
matically on a band machine. A 
power-driven rotating fixture 
feeds the work into the saw blade. 


DoALL band machines, saw bands, precision surface grinders, granite sur- 
face plates, tool steel and precision measuring instruments are available 
through 38 DoALL Sales-Service Stores which also stock a complete inventory 

of cutting tools such as taps, reamers, twist drills, cutters and single point tools. 








A TRAINED EYE GAVE HIM A BETTER HIP 


An accident on the job fractured his left 
hip. Attending physicians estimated he 
would have nearly complete loss of its func- 
tion. That’s a bad blow for a man who 
works on his feet, and an expensive claim 
for his employer. 

Liberty Mutual does not give up 
easily on such a case. It was referred 
to a Medical Advisor, one of a group 
of eminent orthopedists retained to 
study difficult cases. After examining 
the reports and the X-rays he gave 
valuable advice to the treating physi- 
cian. This led to the corrective surgery 
shown above. Disability was greatly re- 
duced. The man is able to work again. 

Top surgical talent for problem cases 
is only one phase of Liberty Mutual’s 


Humanics program. Humanics begins with 
the prevention of accidents through Indus- 
trial Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and 
Industrial Preventive Medicine. If an ac- 
cident happens, the program works to 


LIBERTY “@% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


reduce loss through good Claims Medical 
Service, backed up by Medical Advisors 
— and Rehabilitation of the badly injured. 
Humanics reduces both the human 
and financial cost of accidents. It pro- 
tects the worker from suffering and 
his family from the loss of his earn- 
ings. For the employer, it cuts the 
cost of Workman’s Compensation in- 
surance, boosts plant morale and im- 
proves production. 

For facts and figures on what Hu- 
manics has done for businesses like 
yours, just call the nearest Liberty 
Mutual office. Look in your phone 
book for the number. Or write to 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


*% Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 4, 1954 


Revised budget estimates for 1955 will be out shortly—new figuring on 
revenue, expenditures, and the deficit for the 12-months ending next June 
30. They will make headline news for businessmen. The prospect: 


Spending will be down. Eisenhower’s January estimate of $65.6-billion 
will be cut. Best guess is that expenditures will be $2-billion to $3-billion 
less, though the review may not show the full cut. 


Revenue estimates will be down, too. In January, Eisenhower figured 
tax receipts at $62.7-billion. Since then, Congress cut excises $1.2-billion. 
Business softness may cut receipts as much as $2-billion more. 


A higher than expected deficit is indicated. Instead of the $3.3-billion 
forecast in January, it may well go over $4billion. 


A word of caution, due to politics involved: There’s a lively debate 
within the Administration on just how far the budget revision should go. A 
full reflection in the budget review of official budget-cutting hopes could 
have repercussions both at home and abroad. The biggest saving will come 
in defense. On the revenue side, a sharp drop would be embarrassing, and 
would forecast a bigger deficit. Since the review will be based on estimates 
only, there’s pressure to keep changes moderate, thus avoid a backfire. 


Fast amortization for defense plant modernizations is out. The decision 
finally has been made by the Interagency Defense Mobilization Board. 


Idea was to keep arms-making facilities up to date, by allowing a fast 
tax write-off on replacement machinery and equipment. 


Considerations behind the “No” decisions: (1) Output expansion has 
been the aim of fast amortization from the start, and modernization doesn’t 
fit into this pattern; (2) dispersal of defense facilities still is a major goal. 
Tax benefits for modernization would tend to hold defense facilities in 
critical targets areas. 

—e-—— 

“Hard-to-fill-jobs” now are easier to fill. As the Labor Dept. defines 
them, these are professional and managerial (engineers, teachers, nurses), 
clerical and sales (stenographers and typists), and skilled jobs (machinists, 
tool makers and die makers, draftsmen). These are the jobs that can’t be 
filled from the rolls of local U.S. employment offices. In August last year, 
the total number of these openings was 36,000. This August, it dropped to 
15,000. It’s part of the trend. A year ago, there were five labor shortage 
areas—none today. 

—e-— 

Eisenhower may have trouble with two TVA board members—Vice- 

Chmn. Dr. Curtis and member Paty, both Democratic holdovers. 


It’s part of the squabble over the Dixon-Yates contract, under which 
private power producers will pump 650,000 kw. into TVA as a replacement 
for power that TVA delivers to AEC. Democrats are making an issue of the 
plan. And Curtis and Paty are demanding “clarifications.” 


Eisenhower can fire the dissenters, if he wishes. Roosevelt set the 
precedent 16 years ago, when he ousted A. E. Morgan, who refused to go 
along with the President’s policies. 


Private power will be quick to use the atom as fuel, officials expect. 
This doesn’t mean the atom will be pushing at your power switch tomorrow. 
Commercial use still is some time away. But here’s how Washington figures: 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 4, 1954 


Private power was slow to develop water sources. So, government moved 
in—TVA, Columbia River, etc. Private power now is alert to the danger 
of government competition, so will move fast when the time comes. 

—oe— 

Contractors and home appliance manufacturers will want to watch 
for the new Commerce Dept. report on how much homeowners spend for 
improvements and repairs. It’s due within the month—a new census study. 

Business and sales are involved. It’s the first official breakdown on 
what homeowners spend. 

—_—eo— 

If you want details on easing of trade bans with the Reds, you should 
write Office of Publications, Commerce Dept., Washington 25. Ask for “Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 736—supplement to Comprehensive Export 
Schedule.” The price, 25¢. Nearly 750 items are involved. 


State lobbying is big business in Washington—splitting of melons on 
various aid programs and the getting of contracts for local companies. Many 
states have full-time offices here—New York and California for example. 

Michigan is setting up a new office. Democratic Gov. Williams, known 
as Soapy, is burning. While his state lost $300-million of orders in recent 
months, firms in New York and California landed $1-billion. Michigan, 
which had an office here early in the Korean War, is reopening. 


Agricuiture Secy. Benson will soften tough farm controls. He won out 


in the fight for flexibility—a victory that may cost some farm votes. Now 
the GOP politicians are pushing him to relax a bit on his plans to make 
production controls rugged. There are lots of hints he will relent a bit on 
cross compliance—let a wheat grower fudge a little on corn, for example, 
and still qualify for price support loans. 


Democrats are being cautious about predicting a farm “revolt.” The 
Sioux Falls rally was right on the GOP home ground, and few Democrats 
are making brash claims (page 30). 

The party policy will be a campaign for 90% supports. Farmers like the 
idea. But farmers in the Corn Belt are having a good year and are slow to 
rise to the bait. They see some shift in votes, but not significant. 


Note Adlai Stevenson’s behavior. He deplored Eisenhower’s shift to 
flexible supports at this time. But he stopped short of backing 90% price 
props as a permanent policy for the Democrats. That put him out of step. 


Texas’ Democratic primary runoff pleased Eisenhower. Gov. Shivers 
romped home—a third term—after bolting to Eisenhower in 1952, and 
over strong union opposition. 

But there was embarrassment to the GOP in Texas. Eisenhower was 
quick to offer congratulations to Shivers and, apparently, forgot the fact that 
a Republican will oppose Shivers in November. 

—oe— 

Germany will be armed as an anti-Red ally. This seems pretty sure, 
now that France has killed EDC (page 27). The plan will be to reestablish 
sovereignty, and permit a West German army. The cost to the U.S. may be 
higher than under the EDC program. But it won’t make any big budget 


bulge soon. 


Contents copyrighted under the genoral copyright on the Sept. 4, 1964, lesue—Business Week, 338 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 
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A PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY —TRANSPORTATION—SHOWS YOU WHY 





All America is 
travelling light! 


2. THIS TRUCK TANK is all aluminum, 
which greatly boosts payload and lowers 
operating costs. New construction tech- 
niques, developed by Kaiser Aluminum 
engineers, added strength, durability, 
sharply reduced fabricating costs. 


5. BUSES buiit of light, strong Kaiser Alu- 
minum get rid of as much as 5,000 pounds 
of profit-robbing dead weight. The result 
is a light weight, heavy-duty vehicle that 
brings extra profits to operators through 
Savings on power, tires, maintenance. 


mgr 


. > 
L. -. = —_i 
weer e a 
Be WITH SMALL TRUCKS, an important fac- 
tor is operating costs. By eliminating dead 
weight, light, strong Kaiser Aluminum 
saves on fuel, reduces wear on tires, 
motors, brakes, parts. No paint needed — 
and aluminum is sanitary, won’t rust. 





6. AUTOMOBILES are making greater use 
of aluminum for such parts as pistons, en- 
gine accessories and automatic transmis- 
sions. More and more manufacturers plan 
new uses of aluminum because it saves 
weight, increases power, cuts costs. 


Be THIS HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK weighs 2200 
pounds less than an all-steel truck —be- 
cause it’s made of light, strong Kaiser Alu- 
minum. Thus it can carry 2750 more board 
feet per day—an extra payload that’s 
equal to an extra one-third truck load. 


4, SEMI-TRAILERS like this, built with light, 
strong Kaiser Aluminum, weigh an aver- 
age of two tons less than those with steel 
bodies, can carry far more cargo. Mainte- 
nance costs are lower. And repairs are 
made quickly, easily, economically. 


7. HOUSE TRAILERS built with Kaiser Alu- 
minum eliminate needless dead weight, 
reducing tire and engine wear, cutting fuel 
costs. Maintenance problems on your 
trailer practically disappear. It’s beauty 
can’t be marred by rust streaks. 





THE HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY has contrib- 
uted greatly to our daily comfort and convenience through 
the construction of vehicles and equipment that are de- 
pendable, efficient and economical. 

Evidence of this industry’s progressive outlook is the 
increasing use of aluminum in transportation units. For 
aluminum provides a combination of advantages that no 
other material can match, including light weight, strength, 
corrosion resistance, economy. 


We have aided in the growth of the transportation in- 


dustry by expanding our production capacity to almost 
30% of all the primary aluminum made in this country. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we do not make any 
of the products shown here. Instead, our efforts are put 
behind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 
their products and reduce costs. 

If you want more information about our customers’ 
products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, California. 


| Setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 


Kaiser Aluminum 
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JOHN DEERE harvests 3-way savings! 





John Deere cuts assembly costs 50%! 


Everybody reaps the benefits of John 
Deere’s fastener engineering on their 
new No. 227 Corn Picker. The farmer 
saves maintenance hours... the dealer 
makes fewer service calls... and 


This triple play resulted from John Deere’s six years of field 
testing and research into fastening methods. Studies proved that 


rugged, self-retaining SPEED Nuts provide the simplest, fastest, 


most secure attachments, and make servicing far simpler. 


Similar savings and advantages can be yours. See your Tinnerman 


representative for details on our free Fastening Analysis Service. 





(2 TINNERMAN 
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FASTENINGS® 
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ways easy to remove for servicing. 


£\ 

A 
Self-retaining ‘‘U’’ and ‘‘J’’ Type | 
Spreep Nuts hold themselves in 
screw-receiving positions for blind- 
location assembly. John Deere | 
uses sturdy 14Z sheet metal screws, 
power-drives them into nuts—no 
pre-assembling! Speep Nuts can’t | 
freeze on threads— screws are al- | 
| 











Write for your copy of “SAvINGS 
SToRIES’—a volume filled with fasten- 
ing ideas. TINNERMAN PrRopuwcts, INC., 
Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Tre- 
forest, Wales. In France: Aerocessoires 
Simmonds, S. A., 7 rue Henri Barbusse, 
Levallois (Seine). 





































L, L. COLBERT, 49-year-old president of Chrysler Corp., took the union into his confi- 
dace in a bid for better labor relations. It’s part of a general . . . 


Jurnabout at Chrysler 


Other auto companies have long had more harmony 
with United Auto Workers. Now Colbert is trying to create a 
new climate that should help Chrysler's competitive position. 





One day last week, L. L. Colbert ment on long-term “escalator” con- 

labove), president of Chrysler Corp., tracts. Under the new contract, Gen- 
eft his office on a bold mission: to lay eral Motors and UAW got along in an 
Chrysler’s cards on the table before atmosphere of cooperation and good- 
United Auto Workers (CIO) policy- will, but relations between Chrysler 
makers, face to face, and to ask for and the union continued to be rough. 
their cooperation in improving his com- « Change of Guard—Chrysler top lead- 
pany’s competitive position. ership changed several years ago. Execu- 
Kaiser-Willys, Studebaker, and— most tives whom UAW blamed for the bit- 
Hecently—American Motors already had _ terness of the 1950 strike went out, 
asked UAW for production concessions, and Colbert’s regime moved in. As one 
ad found the auto union sympathetic. of his first moves as president, Colbert 
At Studebaker, UAW leaders plugged paid Reuther a visit and outlined his 
for, and workers agreed to, a wage re- _ plans for a new and friendlier era. 
adjustment costing about 30¢ an hour. The first visit led to others, but— 
So Colbert’s mission wasn’t without although Reuther and other UAW 
precedent this year in the industry; the leaders regard Colbert highly as an 
me big difference in the Colbert- amiable and forthright executive—the 
mitiated appearance before UAW and visits didn’t seem to help Chrysler- 
those of other auto manufacturers was UAW ‘elations. To UAW, despite 
to be found in the background of labor Chrysler denials, the old and distrusted 
lations in his company. corporation leadership appeared to be 
*Old Sores—Chrysler and UAW have _ still in a position to influence opera- 
tad a tumultuous relationship. By no tions and policy. One UAW spokes- 
stretch of imagination can it be de- man summed it up by saying, “I wish 
xribed as amicable and cooperative like, Colbert was really president of Chrys- 
for instance, the Kaiser-Willys and _ ler.” 
Studebaker relations with the union. ¢ Grievances Pile Up—As a result, de- 
The auto union struck Chrysler for spite Colbert’s efforts, labor troubles 
103 days in 1950. UAW officials still have continued at Chrysler. A long 
charge that the corporation hoped at series of wildcat stoppages and contro- 
that time to weaken the union by driv-  versies have plagued the plants since 
Ww a wedge between its president, then. 

alter Reuther, and his Chrysler mem- In addition, grievances have been 
bership. The bitterness of the strike piling up this year. According to UAW, 
lingered after the auto industry’s agree- regular contract grievance machinery 
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“hasn’t been able to settle a grievance 
in six months; everything goes to the 
umpire.” What’s more, Chrysler has 
had heavy layoffs in the last half-year, 
and is shutting down now for the long- 
est changeover period since before the 
war. So Chrysler-UAW relations were 
at a pretty low point when Colbert de- 
cided, a week or so ago, to make a new, 
direct approach to the union. 

e Into a Buzz Saw—UAW’s National 
Chrysler Council was scheduled for a 
routine meeting at a downtown De- 
troit hotel. Union leaders from Chrys- 
ler plants all over the country were to 
be there to discuss union and collective- 
bargaining matters behind closed doors. 
Colbert requested permission to speak. 

With so many grievances rankling 
in Chrysler locals, Colbert risked a bad 
time. One UAW man said the Chrysler 
president took a chance “of running 
into a buzz saw.” 
¢ Pep Talk—What went on when Col- 
bert faced his UAW audience has 
never been fully revealed. For publica- 
tion, Chrysler and the union merely 
agree that Colbert told the plant lead- 
ers about Chrysler’s 1955 automobiles 
and, in detail, about the corporation’s 
plans for pushing the new models in a 
strong competitive bid for a bigger 
share of the market (BW—Aug.14’54, 
p26). 

The parties also agree that Colbert 

did not (1) ask workers to consider a 
pay cut, (2) propose any changes in 
production standards; or (3) discuss any 
collective-bargaining issues. His talk, 
they say, was “just a pep talk” to ap- 
peal to workers for help in getting a 
large and steady production. 
e Amity Aims—What Colbert would 
like from UAW obviously is the firm 
but friendly cooperation the union 
gives GM, and the reverse is just as 
true. UAW would like an end to tense 
relations in Chrysler, which are bad 
any time but particularly so in the cur- 
rent period of heavy layoffs, when labor- 
management problems multiply. 

Will the Colbert- appearance before 
the UAW group bring about the 
jointly desired new era of friendlier re- 
lations? The answer to that won’t come 
quickly; too many factors are involved. 
But along with skepticism in UAW 
after Colbert’s talk there was fresh 
optimism about “a change in Chrys- 
ler” that means “things should get 
better,” UAW Chrysler people say. 

UAW leaders are inclined to regard 
Colbert’s appearance at the National 
Chrysler Council meeting as a sign that 
he is getting a free hand in resolving 
Chrysler problems. If his views—not in- 
fluenced by any predecessors in leader- 
ship—are to prevail, say UAW people, 
it will mean smoother relations between 
auto maker and auto union. 
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You can get a 
complete analysis of 
Vaan o)t-laim (eler-ile)s 
in South 
Carolina 





t 






es Ss 


The South Carolina State Development Board maintains a com- 
plete staff of competent research men, engineers, and industrial 
specialists, solely to conduct investigations of all possible plant 
sites in South Carolina. They are equipped to give you all informa- 
tion including topographical, highway, transportation, power and 
utility maps; data sheets on cities, counties, sites, labor, climate, 
taxes and government. You can have factual information on any 
industrial site in the state—from one source. 

Providing assistance to new industry is one of the primary jobs 
of the Development Board. In addition to factual information, 
the Board offers other personal services to 
help prospective plants locate favorably. 

All replies in strict confidence, of course. 










Write, wire or telephone LD 94 today. 
L.W. Bishop, Director 

State Development Board, Dept. BW-9 

Columbia, South Carolina 


PSYol shag Mm Or-Faole hat: 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 





How Socia* 


e They bring 10-million more 
persons under federal coverage, 


e The: xise benefits for 


everyon 


In strictly hi ims, the federal 
pension legislation enacted during this 
past session of Congress represents the 
most significant victory of this Adminis. 
tration. 

Che legislation, which Pres. Eisen. 
hower called “‘the cornerstone of the 
government’s program to promote the 
security of the individual,” expands the 
social security system, enacted in 1935, 
to give the protection of old-age pen- 
sions and survivors insurance to 10. 
million more Americans, most of them 
farmers. 

Administration recommendations for 
higher benefits and taxes are followed 
almost to the letter. ‘The legislation 
raises monthly benefits by at least $5 
for single retired workers and by as 
much as $31.25 for some families. The 
new tax increases under the law range 
up to $12 a year for employers (matched 
by employees) and $18 for the self- 
employed 

Beginning this month—significantly 
just before the Congressional election- 
the 6.3-million persons who now get 
old-age and survivors benefits will get 
an average of $6 more in their monthly 
checks. And under another provision 
retired workers will be able to earn as 
much as $1,200 a year in covered em- 
ployment without losing any of their 
benefits. 
¢ Broadened—In all, social security 
coverage is now broadened to include 
about 3.6-million farm operators, along 
with accountants, architects, engineers, 
and funeral directors. Clergymen and 
Christian Science practitioners can join 
the system by their own individual 
cption. 

Also included are 2-million farm em- 
ployees, 150,000 federal workers, 250,- 
000 household domestics, 100,000 in- 
dustrial employees who work at home, 
and 50,000 fishermen. About 3.5-mil- 
lion state and local employees, exclusive 
of police and firemen, will now be eli- 
gible for coverage at the option of their 
employers if a majority of these em- 
ployees in a governmental unit votes 
for it. 

Newly retired workers will start ear- 
ing retirement credits next Jan. 1. But 
the first payments of social security 
taxes will not be due for the self- 
employed until Apr. 15, 1956. They 
are to be paid annually at the same 
time individual income tax returns are 
due. 
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cjpecurity Law Liberalizes Pensions 
sal Here are the six outstanding changes included in the new legislation: 
S for 
It will provide pensions for: 

© Self-employed farm operators with annual net earnings of $400 
federal or more (3.6-million). 
ing this ® State and local government employees not covered by retirement 
nts the systems, excluding policemen and firemen (3.5-million). 
\diminis- © Farm workers paid at least $100 in wages a year (1-million). 

Rie ® Domestic workers paid $50 in wages a calendar quarter 
, re (250,000). 
a a ° pee agar ee ete aon members of reli- 

gious orders who elect coverage Ne 
nds the] 1 BROADER COVERAGE © Civilian employees of federal government not covered by staff 
“ 1935, retirement systems (150,000). 
ee Pt ® Self-employed architects, engineers, accountants, and funeral 
an directors (100,000). 
of them © U.S. citizens employed outside the U.S. by foreign subsidiaries 
— of U.S. companies (100,000). 
‘ollo * ® Home workers not subject to state licensing laws who were for-. 
e: er merly excluded from coverage (100,000). 
aie "$5 © Commercial fishermen on vessels of 10 net tons or less (50,000). 
| by " * American citizens employed by Americans on vessels or aircraft 
es. ‘The of foreign registry (a very small number). 
WwW range 
— Up to five years of beneficiary's lowest earnings will be dropped 
he self- in computing the average monthly wage that determines his bene- 
: 2 HIGHER INCOME CREDITS fits. This way, years during which earnings are low — due to sickness 
ificantly or unemployment — won't affect benefits. The old law had no such 
lection— drop-off" provision. 
now get 
wl - 
bee Total annual earnings on which benefits and contributions are 
‘rovision | & MIGHER BASE based is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. This is to keep benefits in 
earn as line with higher wages and living costs. 
‘red em- 
of their More than 6.5-million now on benefit rolls will get an average 
— increase c* aa —<_ oo“ this month. There are aosnapae'd 
. ; increases for dependents and survivors. Minimum mont enefit 
include | 4 INCREASED BENEFITS for a retired worker is raised from $25 to $30. Beneficiaries with 
s, along the present maximum of $85-a-month will get $98.50. Maximum 
age monthly family benefit of $168.75 becomes $200. 
can joim 
dividual A beneficiary can earn as much as $1,200 in a year without loss 
of benefits. Under the old law it was $900. This way, retired persons 
arm em- | § SUPPLEMENTARY EARNINGS can supplement benefits with part-time work. Persons age 72 will 
rs, 250,- now be exempt from limits on earnings. Under the old law, for 
,000 in- exemption, beneficiary had to be 75. 
it home, 
J Periods during which a worker is under extended total disability 
y be ee will be excluded in determining his insured status and the amounts 
of their of benefits payable to him. The new law will freeze the worker's 
ae én wage record at the time of his disability. This freeze provision is 
sit votes 6TOTAL DISABILITY analogous to “waiver of premium" commonly used in private 
insurance. Under the old law, a worker's rights to social security 
art earn might be impaired or lost entirely if he was not permanently insured 
1. But by social security and was totally disabled before reaching retire- 
security ment age. Disabled workers will now be able to take advantage of 
the self- the five-year “‘drop-off" of lowest earnings {see above) as well. 
6. They 
he same : . ©susiness weex 
‘urns are 4 ORT Ome SR ren en ve 2 Verne 
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Tell your prospects 


where to find 
your products 





Trade Mark Service in Classified Telephone Directories, like 
television advertising, goes right into the homes of your prospects. 


That’s why many national advertisers — B. F. Goodrich, for 
example — put this team of business getters to work for them 
and their local dealers. They use Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ to identify their local outlets. Then in their 
television commercials they add a reference line just as 


B. F. Goodrich does: See your B. F. 
Goodrich retailer ... for his name 
and address see the B. F. Goodrich 
listing in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory under “Tires.” 


Why not use (1) Trade Mark Service 
to localize your national advertising 
(2) a tie-in reference in all media 
to tell your prospects where to 

find your products. 


You can get further information by calling your local Telephone Busi. 
ness Office or looking in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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GOODRICH B F TIRES 


LIFE-SAVER 
TUBELESS TIRES 


New and Used Tires - Recapping - Tire Service 
WHERE TO CALL 
TEXACO SERVICE 
. ee Sepepeeeee FAirfax 0324 
Goodrich B F Co 1942 Parsns... ..GArfid 8192 
ars 194 4 oMA in... .6661 
SERY ST. 
2541 W Groad.......... eRA 


SCANLON’S 
* Central Ohio Distributor For 34 Vears, 
DuPont Anti-Freeze-Zerone & Zerex, 











Annual Wage ... 


. . . isn't in contracts of 
three unions that aimed for 


it in 1954—but UAW hasn't 
dropped ‘‘militant’’ plans. 


When collective bargaining demands 
were drawn up early this year, officers 
of three CIO unions announced that 
the guaranteed annual wage would be 
a major goal in 1954. This week, the 
third of the three unions—the United 
Rubber Workers—signed new contracts, 
In rubber, as in steel and electrical 
manufacturing, the annual wage wasn’t 
mentioned in settlement terms. 

New contracts were signed by URW 

first with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
—to end a 52-day strike—and later with 
B. F. Goodrich and other companies. 
They stressed two things: a straight 
wage hike and a narrowing of geographi- 
cal differentials in pay. 
e Area Differentials—The rubber un- 
ion made a particular issue of the dif- 
ferentials when real bargaining got 
under way this year—largely because 
of a trend in recent years to move 
production out of Akron to lower wage 
areas. Some of these areas offered 
average pay 34¢ an hour below the 
level in Akron. 

This proved a big stumbling block 
in negotiations. Rubber companies re- 
sisted demands to eliminate—or at least 
narrow—area differentials. Companies 
offered a straight 5¢-an-hour boost in 
pay; URW demanded a 74¢ wage hike 
and 54¢ an hour to wipe out differ- 
entials (BW—Aug.28’54,p104). 

e Gradation—After the longest strike in 

the history of the industry, and the 
first nationwide Goodyear tie-up, the 
parties compromised on both pay and 
differentials. Goodyear and the union 
signed for a 6¢ raise for workers in 
Akron and seven other plant cities, 
8¢ for about 2,500 in Gadsden, Ala., 
and 10¢ for 1,200 in Topeka, Kan. 

Goodrich signed after Goodyear, giv- 
ing workers in Akron and six other 
plant cities 6¢ raises; those in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 74¢, and those in Los An- 
geles and Oaks, Pa., 9¢ an hour. 
¢ Through the Motions—The rubber 
contracts were open only on wages, but 
URW officials planned to press guar- 
anteed-wage demands despite that 
(BW—Apr.10’54,p166). The United 
Steelworkers (CIO) was even more de- 
termined, in pre-bargaining planning, to 
win “the establishment of a guaran- 
teed wage along . . . practical and fea- 
sible lines” in 1954. And the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) was just as insistent—in advance. 

USW went through the motions of 
introducing its GAW demand, and pre- 
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senting prepared arguments to support 
it, before tabling the demand for an- 
other year. James B. Carey, presi- 
dent of IUE, hardly got around to 
IUE’s GAW demand before running 
into a flat General Electric rejection 
of ‘private supplementation of . . . 
employer-financed state unemployment 
compensation—which unions continue 
to label the ‘guaranteed annual wage.’”’ 
e Wait Till Next Year—The fate of 
the three guaranteed annual wage de- 
mands this year leads to a question in 
business circles about what the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) intends to do 
about its annual-wage drive, scheduled 
for 1955. Emil Mazey, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, said bluntly at a union 
conference a couple of weeks ago that 
1egardless of the failures of 1954, and 
no matter what economic conditions 
are in 1955, UAW’s annual-wage posi- 
tion will “definitely be militant.” 

The auto union hasn’t changed its 
ideas at all, Mazey said, and doesn’t 
intend to. A wage-policy conference 
in Detroit this November will outline 
strategy for pressing a GAW demand 
next May. 


ILA’s Grip Confirmed 
On New York Docks 


The International Longshoremen’s 
Assn., ousted by AFL on charges that 
it was racket-ridden and corrupt, has 
won at least a temporary victory on 
New York’s turbulent waterfront. The 
National Labor Relations Board last 
weekend certified it as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for 25,000 dockworkers, and 
ended for a year—possibly two—AFL 
hopes for jurisdiction in the port. 

ILA led a new AFL dock union— 
now the International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen—9,407 to 9,144 in a 
representation election last May 26, but 
666 challenged votes left the final out- 
come of the voting up in the air. Last 
week, in a strategy move, ILA conceded 
that one block of 491 votes challenged 
by AFL should be tossed out. When 
NLRB discarded them, it ruled that 
since the remaining 175 challenged 
votes couldn’t alter ILA’s victory, even 
if all went to AFL, the ousted union 
should be certified. 

ILA, which has a “reform” leader- 
ship now under Capt. William F. 
Bradley, successor to Joseph Ryan, this 
week went into negotiations with the 
New York Shipping Assn., aiming at 
a quick settlement on a contract to re- 
place one that expired Sept. 30, 1953. 

The term of a new agreement will be 
the key to when a new ILA-IBL (AFL) 
vote test can come. Under NLRB rules, 
a certified union is safe from a new 
election for the term of a contract run- 
ning up to two years. 
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oe Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Seto! Cleanser’ 7 


THEYRE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor —all in one operation! Job- fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan)... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 
Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 
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PIONEERING, 






















Born and technically educated in Sweden, Elis Olsson cay quer 
to this country in 1906 and found employment as a helj Co 
in a book paper mill at 131 cents an hour. He soon gaiq_ this: 
a reputation for his ability to lick troubles and impr§ deve 
production processes. Various mills sought his services q solut 
he rose steadily. He had a major part in introducing tog 
country and developing the sulphate or so-called Kq true 
process of making pulp. Becoming interested in the po 
bilities of making pulp from cheap Southern woods, RECC 
persuaded others in 1918 to join him in organizing ]} 


Chesapeake Corporation which leased and later bought{ a 
properties of The Chesapeake Pulp & Paper Company = 
West Point, Va. He became vice president of Chesapeq Cc 
in 1921, president in 1939 and board chairman in 1945 desis 
The country of his birth recognized his achievements oot 
making him a Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa in 19 utili 
and Commander, 2nd Class, of the Order in 1947. quar 
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Mill of The Cheaspeake Corporation, West Point, Virginia. 











Etis Otsson, Board Chairman of The Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion of Virginia, is one of the true contemporary pioneers of 
the pulp and paper industry. Mr. Olsson has been contribut- 
ing to advancement in the art of pulp making for nearly half 
a century. 

Under his able leadership, The Chesapeake Corporation 
has multiplied its pulp capacity nearly 40 times. This has 
necessitated the continuing purchase of equipment — fre- 





Olsson caf quently involving new methods and new designs. 

as a he Combustion is proud that, so many times over the years, 
soon gaiq_ this outstanding leader in his field has turned to equipment 
nd impra developed by the C-E organization in order to find a better 
servicesq solution to his problems. 

icing to Here, then, are some examples of what happens when a 
alled Kq true pioneer seeks new and better ways of doing things. 

n the poi 

| eT RECOVERING CHEMICALS THE MODERN WAY. “Black liquor,” a 
heal q liquid residue of the pulp making process, contains valuable 
. ought chemicals that can be recovered and returned to the mill for 
sompanyt re-use. 

Chesap ea Combustion pioneered in the development of equipment 
en 1945 designed not only to recover the maximum amount of valuable 
saa chemicals from the black liquor but at the same time to 


i utilize the heat released in the process to produce substantial 
fe 


quantities of steam. In 1939, Chesapeake, through Mr. Olsson, 
bought a C-E Recovery Unit—the first of its design. 

Despite a cost of several hundred thousand dollars, this 
equipment paid for itself in less than two years. It is credited 
with saving 75 tons of coal and 60 tons of chemicals every day. 
A duplicate unit, ordered in 1946, is performing equally well. 





HOW TO BURN BARK IN MID-AIR. Bark and wood chips pile up 
in a pulp mill at a tremendous rate and must be disposed of 
the mill is not to be buried under its own refuse. Custom- 
ily they are fed into the great furnaces of the mills’ boilers 
help produce steam. But common methods of burning are 
cient and involve operating difficulties. 
In 1949, Mr. Olsson, who had bought C-E Boilers as early 
1933, turned to Combustion for a better answer to this 
ing problem. And Combustion had it—a boiler unit de- 
gned specifically to burn cellulose fuels. The bark is intro- 
ed into the furnace about fifteen feet above the grate 
el, where it enters a zone of highly turbulent, preheated 
. Most of the bark is burned in mid-air, as it were; the 
all remaining portion burns quickly and evenly on the 
















7) PULPMAKER 


grate. Mr. Olsson found this method of bark burning to be 
far superior to previous methods, and it is now being widely 
adopted in other mills. 


PRE-DRYING LIME SAVES BUYING NEW KILN. Lime is used by the 
carload at Chesapeake for producing wood pulp. Having been 
used once, it is dried and recalcined in a kiln. In this way, 
it can be used again and again, the quantity of new lime re- 
quired in each cycle being relatively small. 

As Chesapeake’s capacity increased, lime requirements in- 
creased correspondingly. A new kiln seemed indicated. This 
would have been a costly solution, however, since, in addi- 
tion to the kilm itself, new building construction would have 
been required. Moreover, there was inadequate space at the 
immediate site. 

Combustion, learning of the problem, suggested to Mr. 
Olsson that, since much of the working area of the kiln was 
used for drying the recirculating lime, its capacity could be 
greatly increased if the lime were dried before entry into the 
kiln. The C-E Raymond Flash Drying System could readily 
fit into the space available. Hot gas leaving the kiln itself 
could serve as a source of heat for evaporation. 

The Flash Dryer was installed. As a result, kiln capacity 
was increased 40% ...fuel consumption per ton of lime 
dropped 38%, and make-up lime per ton of pulp was reduced 
37%. The total cost of the Flash Dryer was less than half 
that of a new kiln. 


WHEN PIONEERS GET TOGETHER. Greatly to Mr. Olsson’s credit 
are the foresight and courage that have made his Chesapeake 
Corporation one of the most successful mills in the country. 
He not only looked beyond accepted practice in his search 
for better answers to his problems but he instilled this atti- 
tude in his associates and suppliers. And, just as important, 
he was willing to take the financial risks involved in invest- 
ing his money in new methods and equipment. 

That Combustion, too, has been a successful pioneer is 
attested to by a long list of C-E contributions to advancement 
in steam generation and other fields. But pioneering is a 
two-way street for the equipment manufacturer. He must 
find an Elis Olsson who is willing to share the risks of trying 
out new ideas. 

Combustion therefore is glad to take this opportunity to 
say “thanks” to Mr. Olsson and The Chesapeake Corporation 
for a long and mutually beneficial association...in short, for 
the good things that result “when Pioneers get together.” 





Combustion Engineering 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
B-761 
' BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS & FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 





ARTHUR GOLDBERG, legal chief of CIO, works for feuding 
clients: CIO’s Reuther, and USW’s McDonald. 


On almost anybody’s list of top labor 

lawyers in the U.S., you would find the 
names of Arthur Goldberg and Albert 
Woll. Goldberg is counsel for the 
CIO and for the CIO’s second largest 
afhliate, the United Steelworkers. Woll 
represents the AFL and the AFL’s 
largest union, the Teamsters. Both 
attorneys also head big law firms, which 
are retained by an impressive number 
of labor organizations. 
* Top of a Volcano—At first glance, 
Goldberg and Woll would seem to be 
in a very enviable position indeed in 
their profession. But beneath the sur- 
face there’s evidence that each of them 
is getting into what may turn out to 
be an impossible situation. 

Behind the organizational titles of 
Goldberg’s two biggest clients, the 
dominant personalities are CIO Pres. 
Walter Reuther and David McDonald 
of the Steelworkers. That these two 
men have drifted into a position ap- 
proaching open enmity is now well 
known. Matching this cleavage almost 
precisely is the strained relationship 
existing between AFL head George 
Meany and the Teamsters’ Dave Beck, 
who happen to dominate Woll’s two 
largest and most important clients. 

So far, Goldberg and Woll have 
managed to avoid the consequences of 
the splits they have to live with. It 
has taken some fancy footwork, and it 
illustrates well their resourcefulness and 
tact. But the Reuther-McDonald and 
Meany-Beck splits may be developing 
into actual ruptures. If that does oc- 
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nabs 


ALBERT WO 


cur, Goldberg and Woll will almost 
surely be forced to take sides. 

¢ Too Many Broths?—It’s really their 
own talent that has landed Goldberg 
and Woll in such dilemmas. Both 
are sharp legal eagles. They know the 
ins-and-outs of even the most tortuous 
provision of Taft-Hartley, and what 
NLRB will do with it, as well as they 
know their own telephone numbers. 
It would be hard to find more compe- 
tent men to argue against an injunction 
banning pickets. And any union ne- 
gotiating team would be strengthened 
by having either of them as a member 
in a hot and heavy bargaining session 
with management. Such capacities 
make them too much in demand. 

With all that, their chances for sur- 
viving even open warfare between their 
chief clients would be fair if their legal 
activities were the only thing involved. 
But they are right in the middle of 
the policy and personal issues that sep- 
arate the labor officials. 
¢ War Over Peace—Paradoxically, one 
big part of the fight concerns efforts 
of union leaders to make labor peace. 
Here Goldberg and Woll stayed with 
their federation clients, and left Beck 
and McDonald to work out their own 
programs. 

The no-raiding agreement now in 
operation between 100-odd AFL and 
CIO unions is the baby of Meany and 
Reuther. Both have plugged hard to 
end the federations’ membership wars, 
bucking major opposition to the plan 
from the Steelworkers and Teamsters— 


has to act at same time for Teamsters led by rebellious Dave Beck. 
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that both attorneys would just as soon 
forget about. Beck and McDonald 
ave joined John L. Lewis in an in- 
al alliance, aimed at challenging 
e Reuther-Meany leadership. So far, 
is hasn’t got out of hand. But if the 


personality differences grow into some- 


ing substantial, the lawyers may have 
choose sides on this one. 
Valuable—Nobody involved wants 
is to happen. Goldberg and Woll 
2 too valuable in the different services 
ey provide for their feuding clients. 
Besides serving as general counsel 
for the CIO and Steelworkers, Gold- 
ks: is also a policymaker. For Reuther, 
furnishes advice on all CIO pro- 
ms, joins in all CIO board sessions, 
Beventiy takes the CIO views to Con- 

s, and handles its legal position 
Fefore the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the courts. 

But under Reuther, Goldberg is 
more confined than when he served 
under the late Philip Murray. He vir- 
tually ran the CIO in Murray’s later 

ts—all problems were funneled 
through Goldberg before reaching Mur- 
ry. When Reuther took over in 
1952, Goldberg moved his desk out 
of CIO headquarters into a building 
that housed McDonald’s Washington 
ofices—and became just one of Reu- 
ther’s top advisers. 
¢ Varying—Goldberg’s work for Mc- 
Donald is somewhat different. He 
phys a prominent role as negotiator 

t the Steelworkers, besides handling 
legal affairs. The recent high-priced 
settlement with the steel companies 
confirmed his value. 

Woll is more confined to the legal 
end of labor’s affairs—both for the 
AFL and Teamsters. Generally, he 
comes into the picture after the unions 
have set policy, and helps to work it 
out. His firm of six attorneys is in 
court much of the time—particularly 
for the Teamsters, who were involved 
in 60 court cases last'year. His value 
can be attested by Woll’s claim never 
to have lost a judgment for the Team- 
sters in seven years. 

* Routes—The top labor lawyers started 
up the road from the same city—Chi- 
cago—and ended in Washington just 
two years apart. Their paths to the 
goal were different, though. 

Woll rose in Chicago as a young 
lawyer to become Special Assistant At- 
tomey General in 1934. On appoint- 
ment by Pres. Roosevelt, he became a 
U.S. Attorney in 1940, and was re- 
appointed by Pres. Truman in 1945. 
Two years later, Woll resigned to join 
Joseph Padway in private practice. Pad- 
way represented both the AFL and 

eamsters, and Woll took over both 
dients when Padway died in 1947. 

Goldberg was a practicing labor law- 
yer in Chicago when he was called to 
the CIO by Murray in 1948. 
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BORG-WARNER 


Automatic 





Transmission 


e Smoother, faster shifting, quicker pick-up, better gas 
mileage, lower maintenance cost, less driver tension and 
fatigue . . . these are some of the benefits now available 
in % to 1-ton trucks equipped with Borg-Warner Auto- 
matic Transmission. 

Recognized as the most flexible and versatile automatic 
in the industry, this outstanding B-W transmission has 
the over-all equivalent of four speeds — with two gear 
speeds, a converter, and direct drive. Solid direct drive 
in high—no slippage, no engine racing. Exceptional rock- 
ing ability in snow, mud, slush or sand. 100% downhill 
engine braking. Easiest of all automatics to service and 
maintain—entire transmission assembly can be readily 
removed independent of converter assembly and con- 
verter housing. 

As for fuel economy, in traffic and door-to-door delivery 
service the B-W truck automatic has shown from 9% 
to 40% increase in gas mileage — a bonanza saving in 
fleet operations, 


Designed, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s 
Detroit Gear Division, this new truck automatic trans- 
mission is readily adaptable to the special requirements 
of each vehicle on which it is used, and to the widely 
varying characteristics of different engines. It is a typical 
example of the engineering skills and production fa- 
cilities applied to every Borg-Warner product. 


B-W engineering makes it work 
B-W production makes it available 


Bonc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, C 
ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL ° DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
ga STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING @ LONG MANUFACTURING 
co., @ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS 
GNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., aon 
NORGE © PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP.  ROCKFO 
cae © SPRING DIVISION ¢© WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
IER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INVESTMENT ! 











PICTURED ABOVE is one of the five Federal Pacific Oil Circuit 
Breakers installed in the switchyard of an important new 625,000 kw 
generating plant in the West. Each breaker has an interrupting rating 
of 10,000,000 kva in one-twentieth of a second... All 230 and 115-kv 
air switches in the switchyards of this plant are also Federal Pacific. 


Top specification on power systems 


The selection of Federal Pacific circuit breakers and other control 
devices for many of America’s leading power systems is clear acknow]- 
edgment of their protective performance, reliability and low-cost 
maintenance. In fact, advanced engineering and design, explains 
Federal Pacific's amazingly rapid growth as a manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of electrical control equipment from 110 volts to 300,000 volts. 


Manufacturing plants from coast to coast 


The huge and fast-growing demand for Federal Pacific electrical con- 
trol equipment has been met by a constant increase in manufacturing 
facilities. Today eleven strategically-located plants help assure prompt 
deliveries the country over. 





Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas County, Texas; Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. 








Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada 





Rail Demands 


Operating groups seek 
to boost earlier 1954 gains, 
in wake of new terms granted 
to nonoperating men. 






The nation’s railroads, which have 
already granted an estimated $300-m 
lion a year in pay increases in 1954 
face a new round of wage negotiations, 
Four unions representing 300,000 work 
ers have asked the carriers to reo 
their contracts; a fifth, with 80,000 
members, is expected to follow suit 
within the next few weeks. 

The four unions that have served 
formal notices are the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood] 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. All four have already had 
5¢-an-hour pay boosts this year, plug 
minor fringe increases. 

The fifth union, about to serve no 
tices reopening its contracts, is the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 7 
which has also had what it describes as 
an “unsatisfactory” 5¢ pay boost, 
through an arbitration award two weeks 
ago. 
¢ Nonoperating—Last week, carriers 
granted 900,000 nonoperating em- 
ployees a health-welfare-hospitalization 
program recommended by a Presiden- 
tial fact-finding panel, along with seven 
paid holidays a year and a third week 
of paid vacation after 15 years’ service. 
The cost of this package settlement to 
railroads is an estimated 64¢ per hour. 

Carriers had just announced that they 
were going to try to meet the addition 
to labor costs without fare or freight 
rate boosts when new demands began 






















coming in. The roads reacted with a 
flat statement that with “‘net income... 
off 50% since December . . . we 


wouldn’t think of granting anything 
further at this time.” 

The new set of demands are based 

largely on the packaged benefits granted 
the nonoperating or “off train” em- 
ployees. The operating groups want a 
part of the new health-welfare-hospital- 
ization benefits, and increased pay. 
e Shorter Week—BLF&E, for instance, 
is demanding a 40-hour work week (in- 
stead of the present 48 to 56) and a 
$2.56-a-day wage boost—to keep weekly 
pay the same as now. 

BRT, with 215,000 members, wants 
a pay boost but hasn’t said yet just how 
much. It also wants seven paid holi- 
days a year and a number of rules 
changes—including one that would 
limit the number of cars in freight 
trains. 

ORC hasn’t got specific yet on 
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COLOR STYLISTS at the Glidden Color CORROSION TEST PROVES extreme 





















boa Studios will prescribe colors for your corrosion resistance of NU-PON Primer 
unit which harmonize with all that’s new in film. In 400 hour test NU-PON Primer 
weeks floor covers, fabrics, and wall colors, to panel at right was not eroded while modi- 
j give your product maximum sales appeal. fied alkyd film pitted and flaked. 

‘arriers 
| @m- 
zation 
»siden- 

seven 

week 
ervice. 
“| GORRECT COLOR ON THE OUTSIDE 
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ne... AIR CONDITIONERS made more salable, 

- we 

thing more durable by two Glidden Services 

— Glidden offers you valuable assistance Second, The Glidden Color Studios 
 em- on two key problems in the finishing offer you custom color styling that 

ant a and styling of your air conditioners. | @dapts your unit to today’s decorating 
pital- : é P trends and enhances product design. 
. First, Glidden can supply you with — These specialists, who developed the 
ance, the ideal finish for unit interiors—- famous SPRED SATIN Dramatone 
k (in- moisture resistant, corrosion resistant color system for home decorating, 
ind a NU-PON Primer. This new coatingis have color styled a wide variety of 
eekly ideally suited for application by flow- products for leading manufacturers. 
re coating or dipping. Result: maximum Write today for your copy of the informative 

how protective coverage and economy. booklet on Glidden NU-PON finishes. 

holi- 

rules 

ou THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
on 11005 Madison Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
1954 SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 








Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louls, Cleveland, Reading, Atlanta. Canada: Toronto and Montreal. 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











COVERS THE WATERFRONT... 
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You'll find Wellman equipment speeding cargo handling in many ports the 
world over. The Level-Luffing Cranes shown are in a Boone port. They hoist, 
swing and travel fast. Are you taking advantage of Wellman’s half-century of 


experience in many fields... to cut your costs? 


rite for copy of “Wellman Will 


Build It”. The Wellman Engineering Company, 7018 Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH” AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





demands. The small Switchmen’s Union 
is seeking a 28¢-an-hour raise in its 
present $2.06 hourly wage. 

eOne by One—While the BRT, 
BLF&E, ORC and Switchmen’s Union 
are expected to bargain with carriers 
through regional conferences, BLE in- 
tends to negotiate with employing 
roads individually. 

Its demands will concentrate on rais- 
ing engineers’ pay (which now averages 
about $600 a month) indirectly, 
through changes in the so-called “money 
rules” in BLE contracts. For instance, 
the brotherhood’s new demands call 
for a pay differential for night runs and 
extra pay for Sundays; extra pay for en- 
gineers who use radio, telephone, and 
other communication equipment or 
who run into delays on long trips while 
they pick up or drop Diesel units; time- 
and-a-half for overtime work by engi- 
neers not on regular runs, and expense 
allowances for crewmen who have to 
lay over on runs away from home. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Clues to the future course of the United 
Steelworkers in the CIO will be sought 
at the USW convention opening in 
Atlantic City Sept. 20—same day the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
venes in Los Angeles. David J. Me- 
Donald, USW president, may ask the 
steel union to revise its constitution 
to omit any mention of CIO, but isn’t 
apt to urge a withdrawal. If resolutions 
at a western USW conference are a 
tipoff, the steel union might also go 
on record against any merger with AFL. 

* 
Detroit auto dealers are worried by 
threats by the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL) to hamper deliveries of 
1955 models, when they come out. 
Having got nowhere in a drive to or- 
ganize auto salesmen in Detroit, the 
Teamsters now say they will picket 
dealers when it will hurt most—at new 
model time. 

é 
Pay will be cut under an agreement 
between Pressed Metals of America, 
Inc., and United Auto Workers (CIO), 
covering a plant in Port Huron, Mich. 
The terms include a reduction in the 
piece rate, a 20% pay cut for foremen 
and supervisors, and a reduction in 
the office staff. The saving is estimated 
at 20% of direct labor costs. 

Ey 
No-union voting continues to worry 
unions. Last week, the National La 
bor Relations Board announced that 
during the first half of 1954, unions 
won 63% of the conclusive elections 
conducted by NLRB, were rejected in 
37% of them. A few years ago, unions 
consistently won 70% to 80%. 
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FROM THE AWAKENED 


...A Pioneer in Industrial Development Speaks 


More fiction than fact has been written about the 
South in the last hundred years. But the facts today 
make a better story than fiction. Mississippi, a pioneer 
state in an industrially and economically awakened 
South, is a good example. 

True, Mississippi indulged in the troubled sleep 
of a one-sided economy until little more than a decade 
ago. But once aroused, she has marched with seven- 
league strides to outstrip the rest of the nation in almost 
every department. Her per capita income is up 284 
per cent; manufactured product sales have climbed 
506 per cent; business volume is up 368 per cent; bank 
deposits show a 326 per cent gain, and cash farm 
income climbed 125 per cent. 

Mississippi has, and always had, the necessary raw 
materials, the climate, labor and other natural resources 
required for industrial development. Yet her economy 
was agrarian and her raw materials remained unde- 
veloped until a few short years ago. 

There are some very definite and conclusive rea- 
sons for this sudden change in a state which not too 
long ago was one of the Southern economic problem 
children. 

Today Mississippi offers advantages unequaled by 
any other section of the nation. She is in the center of 
rapidly expanding new markets. She possesses immense 
stores of raw materials, a large reservoir of intelligent 
labor, abundant fuel and electricity and unexcelled 
transportation facilities. 

Yet one factor which spells the difference is the 
people. For Mississippians, whether they work in the 


BAWI stands for ‘‘balance agriculture with 
industry’’—a plan which saves you not only 
the initial investment in a plant, but which 
assures you the backing of the community in 
which you locate. For the complete facts on 
this plan and for any additional information 
which you require, write to me and be assured 
that your request will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. 





SOUTH 


factory or hold office in government, are partners in 
the business of helping to develop their state. 

This has been proved repeatedly in more than 
100 communities through the unique BAWI* plan 
which permits political subdivisions to vote bonds to 
finance the purchase of land and the construction of 
buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 

Cooperation of this type from everyone has been 
the factor which has attracted scores of nationally known 
industries to locate in Mississippi. 


Jago 


Governor of Mississippi 


































REPAIR JOBS swarm into the Nevins shipbuilding yards when the news spread that 
the company, instead of folding, had been bought by yacht owner Carl Hovgard. 
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“VERSATILE, 90-ft. motor sailer owned by Harold S. Vanderbilt, takes to the water 


again—more resplendent than ever after its fresh paint job at Nevins yard. 
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Rye, N. Y., president of the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., was one of 
the unhappy owners to be caught. To 
him, a future without Nevins to care 
for his boat was too bleak. So he de- 
cided to buy the plant, consisting of 
nine acres of wharves, boathouses, rig- 
ging, and maintenance shops. 

The immediate reaction to the pur- 

chase was a new boom in business. A 
fleet began to come into the company’s 
yard on Long Island Sound for re- 
furbishing and checkup. When the 
boating season winds up next month, 
close to $4-million worth of assorted 
craft will be stored and serviced at the 
plant. 
* How to Survive?—But the big ques- 
tion was still how to keep the yard 
going—in something resembling the 
black. 

According to Hovgard, boat yards 
throughout the country must depend 
on Nevins for certain types of work— 
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sparmaking, rigging, and fittings. Hov- 
gard intends to continue to build up 
this end of the business, but his real 
interest is building yachts. He has 
worked out a plan that, he thinks, will 
make it possible to compete with the 
European builders. 

¢ Challenge—A comparative newcomer 
to yachting, 48-year-old Hovgard admits 
that he is entering the venture more 
as a Challenge than as a business. He 
would like to get the company back 
to building the larger custom yachts, 
but he is a realist, and doesn’t expect 
too many takers in the higher-priced 
ticket line. But he does feel there’s 
a real market for so-called low-priced 
models, and he has worked out a plan 
to build them profitably. 

To keep operating costs to the point 
where he can build a good boat for 
$40,000 to $60,000, Hovgard feels 
that several boats of the same type 
must be built at the same time. In 
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KNOWING he will receive an in- 
come at retirement, guaranteed for 
life, will give an employee an added 
sense of security during his working 
years. Such a Company Retirement 
Plan, arranged with New York Life, 
can go a long way toward improving 
employee efficiency and reducing 
labor turnover costs. A complete 
Group Plan, including a Group An- 
nuity, will also enhance a firm’s rep- 


utation—make it known as an ex- 
cellent place to work. 

That’s why thousands of leading 
companies in the United States and 
Canada look after over-age person- 
nel in a sound, businesslike manner 
by adopting Group Annuity Plans. 

For full information about Group 
Annuity Plans and other group cov- 
erages, see your New York Life 
agent, your broker, or write direct. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ayo FOUNDED IN 1845 








this direction, he is willing to speculate 
“If Nevins gets bids for two or thr 
boats, we'll risk cash on building mog 
of these less expensive and luxuriogj 
yachts in a gamble that there will k 
a market for them,” he says. 

Hovgard thinks, too, that his ven 
ture will profit from the changing pie. 
ture abroad. During the postwar year 
many Americans had their sailing and 
cruising craft built in Europe becaug 
of the savings of from 20% to 30% iy 
labor costs (BW —Jan.17’53,p1 33). Hoy. 
gard is certain that now—with the Eure 
pean economy improving and_ labo 
getting paid more—Nevins can com 
pete on a quality and price basis. 
e Buy America—Hovgard says _ ther 
are a couple of other things that wil 
swing Americans to home-built custom 
yachts. 

First, many owners will be willing 
to pay the 10% or 15% difference in 
price in this country because they can 





watch their boats being constructed 
step by step. They can thus make 
changes in both design and structure 
while the boat is being built. 

Second, correcting flaws and defects 
in foreign-built craft after it has been 
shipped to this country is expensive, 
and often not worth returning the boat 
to its European basin. 
¢ Innovations—Although Hovgard took 
over the plant only a month ago, he 
has already made a lot of changes. 
He rehired 35 old employees, and an 
nounced that he intends to keep his 
regular workers—around 50—on a year 
round basis (it was seasonal before), 
He also has ambitious plans to modem: 
ize the buildings, and to rearrange de 
partments and supplies to speed up 
production. At present, there is a 
quarter-mile walk from the front office 
to the wharves and maintenance shops. 
More floating space will be used to 
accommodate boats. Currently, there 
are only two docks and the workers 
have to use a launch to get to boats 
at moorings. With the improvement, 
they will be able to step from float to 
float from the shore. 

Hovgard says he intends to follow 
the principles of the founder in giving 
a customer the finest boat in every re- 
spect, the best in materials and work- 
manship, at a fair price commensurate 
with the material and the labor re 
quired. Unlike some other top-quality 
vards, Nevins has been strictly a con- 
struction yard, building to the plans 
of independent designers almost en 
tirely. 

e Cream of the Trade—The Nevins 
shop record book reads like a “Who's 
Who” of American yachting. Among 
the cruising boats built there are: 
Brilliant, Stormy Weather, Elizabeth 
McCaw, Actaea (now Djinn), Blitzen, 
Odyssey, Revonoc, Rascal, Courageous, 
and Cmdr. John Nicholas Brown’s 7} 
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“Oceanic” harvester duck is a specially con- Electronic parts and other components for today’s Specially treated Wellington Sears duck supplies 
structed fabric for use in conveyor belts or agri- _ military and civilian aircraft are made of lami- the toughness, flexibility and fit so essential in 
cultural machinery where strength and durability nated plastics requiring high quality fabrics as goggles, gloves and other industrial safety 
equipment. 


are required. fillers. 


DUST CONTROL BECOMES 
“MUST” CONTROL 


In an increasing number of today’s manufac- 
turing processes the control of dust, mist and 
fumes is not only a personnel and house- 
keeping necessity—but an important factor in 
profitable operation. Shown here are cloth dust 
collector bags used to recover valuable particles 
that would otherwise be lost in the atmosphere. 


Naturally, the fabric requirements for this 
“dry” filtration vary with the needs of different 
installations. Natural and man-made fibers must 
be worked with creatively for maximum work- 
ing efficiency of the woven fabric. 


Fabrics for dust collector systems are a typi- 
cal example of the Wellington Sears “tailored” 
approach to industrial fabric problems. It 
means working and re-working constructions 
for peak performance. It applies not only to fil- 
ter fabrics, but to the thousands of other types 
we offer industry. We would like to apply it 
for you. 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry”— 
24 pages of facts on fabric development and applica- 
tion—write Wellington Sears Co., Dept. G-10. 





FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Rubber Abrasive Petroleum 
Automotive Chemical Mining 

Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics 
Plastics Sugar Refining Farm Machinery 
Canvas Products Linen Supply Laundry 


WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS MANY VARIETIES 
OF THESE FABRICS 


Cotton Duck Chafer Fabrics 

Drills, Twills and Sateens Synthetic Fabrics 
Automobile Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 
Industrial & Laundry Sheeting Fine Combed Fabrics 
Bonded (Non Woven) Fabrics Towels & Toweling 
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Wellington Sears 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO ~+ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS « PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO » ST. LOUIS 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


| What Price Tank Transmission Parts? U.S. steel at 
» the maker of this Walker Bulldog Tank how to save 
ton on the steel he used for the drive gears and 
this powerful machine. USS Sup 
A Steel . . . a special USS Cas 
Steel with the required harder 
. . . costs that much leas call 


: steels that could do the job, respt 
Roof Recipe. Take USS Stainless Steel roofing sheets, lay them on | more uniformly to heat treatment, 


double-coated asbestos felt, caulk each cross-seam and lock roof | is easier to machine than ordinary 
into stainless steel gutter. The Walnut Grove School did exactly ~ oe loy steels of equal hardenability. 
that ... and came up with a roof that is not only beautiful, strong © 
and light in weight, but almost permanently maintenance-free. 
Idea for plants, offices, laboratories? 


* 


The Digging Wheel of a trenching 
chine ought to be strong, able to wi 
stand abuse, and yet not be heavy § 
unwieldy. This combination of propé 
ties is possessed to an outstanding deg) 
by United States Steel’s famous M 

TEN High Strength Steel. That’s why 
is widely used in rugged earth-movi 
equipment like this. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. ItsF 
full-hour TV program presented every 0 y 
by United States Steel. Consult your local ne 
paper for time and station. 





so well 


- 


ond Does It. To measure the 
ess of forged steel rolls, U.S. Steel 
a Penetrascope. A minute diamond 
is pressed into the steel under ac- 
tely controlled pressure and a cali- 
d microscope measures the tiny 
tation to within 40 millionths of 
inch, This provides one of the most 
ttchecks on steel hardness yet devel- 
#,.. helps United States Steel to 
intain top quality standards in mak- 
heavy forgings. 


This Is Your Elevator as you seldom see it . . . with the all-important ropes and cables 
that operate it plainly visible. In the center are the Tiger Brand Wire Ropes that lift and 
lower the car. (One would be strong enough, but for safety’s sake, they use six!) And at 
the right, the complex electrical cables which actuate the automatic floor-leveling and 
door-opening mechanisms. Both Tiger Brand Wire Rope and Electrical Cables are made 
by American Steel & Wire Division of U.S. Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
LL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1837 


"Btade-mark is your guide to quality steel 





H-P-M FASTRAVERSE 
Single Action Press 
with Hydraulic Ejector 
and Die Cushion 





SPECIALIZED METAL 
WORKING Calls for H-P-Ms 


@ Here, it's H-P-M's recognized 
experience that pays off! As the leading 
builder of special presses for America’s 
ordnance industry for shell and 
cartridge case production, straightening 
gun barrels, armor plate and many other 
specialized metal working jobs, H-P-M's 
performance is a matter of record. 
Capitalize on H-P-M's 76 years of 
specialized experience . . . invite us 


in at the planning stage. 


MPM THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


OF USERS 
H-P-M ALL-HYDRAULIC FASTRAVERSE PRESSES 
Admiral © Allis-Chaimers © American Locomotive 


Consolidated Vultee ©¢ Curtiss-Wright © Frigidaire Ryen © Thompson Products © U, $. Rubber © Timken 


ft. black-hulled yawl, Bolero—present 
flagship of the New York Yacht Club. 

Hovgard himself is a sailor. His own 
boat, the 56-ft. racing yawl Circe, won 
the Class B pennant in ‘this year’s New- 
port-Bermuda race. He plans to enter 
it in the annual race from Havana to 
San Sebastian, Spain. 


Hopeful Rodents 


The chinchilla industry got 
a setback when its first auction 
flopped, but breeders aren't 
discouraged. 


For 36 years, the breeders who make 
up the chinchilla industry have been 
living for one day—the day when they 
would have enough of the luxury pelts 
to take to market. Since the original 
breeding stock was brought in from 
Chile, a generation ago, chinchillas have 
been a maternity ward operation (BW— 
Feb.27’54,p154). Breeders have sold 
only to one another—not to the pub- 
lic. The industry has lived by drawing 
in new capital rather than by market- 
ing its products. The thing that kept it 
going was the expectation that some 
day—when the supply of pelts was big 
enough—furriers would fight to buy 
them. 

Early last year, the Farmers Chin- 
chilla Cooperative of America counted 
noses, and decided that at last the 
breeders’ patience was to be rewarded. 
So, early last June, chinchilla breeders 
led their offspring to the auction block, 
and waited for an avid fur industry to 
snap up the little beauties. 

At first glance, it looked as though 

the chinchilla had flopped. In 90 min. 
of bidding, prices tumbled from $175 
a pelt to $11 BW-—Jun.26’54,p32) 
Upset by the coolness of the buyers, 
breeders withdrew half the 11,000 pelts 
offered. Outsiders, and many of the 
smaller breeders, were ready to write off 
the chinchilla. 
e Second Wind—But now that the in- 
dustry has had time to take stock, it 
has decided that the sale wasn’t such a 
disaster after all. Far from being dis- 
couraged, it’s already planning another 
auction for the fall. 

In fact, the co-op has decided that, 
in some respects at least, the auction 
actually was a success rather than a flop. 
According to Calvin L. Skinner, secre- 
tary-manager of the cooperative, the 
average price paid at the auction was 
$36.77. The co-op had announced previ- 
ous to the auction that the industry 
had a profitable future if skins sold for 
an average of $25. 

e Lessons Learned—While the breed- 
ers may be whistling in the dark, their 
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“SHINIEST CAR IN THE BLOCK, DAD?” 


5 Is, BILLY. That’s because you help me keep it Anywhere in the U.S.A., Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
that way. With good care it lasts longer, too.” the policy® assures fast, sympathetic, day-and-night service 
Most people take pride in their car’s appearance and and prompt, fair claim handling. Dividend savings re- 
upkeep. They also are aware of the need for sound insur- turned to policyowners since organization total more 
me coverage for peace-of-mind protection. Each year than $120,000,000—and that figure is growing daily! 
Be sure your car is insured within safe limits 
of liability. Contact your full-time Hardware 
Mutuals representative. Drive safely, insure safely! 


more and more thoughtful motorists are fulfill- 
ing this need by insuring their cars with depend- 
ible, nationwide Hardware Mutuals. 





insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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discover this 


Don’t mistake this new Friden add- 
ing machine for an improved model 
of a conventional machine. 


Here is the first adding machine 
made to fit and pace the human hand 
.--the first American 10-key adding 
machine to show you ACTUAL ITEMS 
before they are printed on tape! 


Friden engineers were unhampered 
by existing dies or parts inventories. 
They started literally “from scratch” 
to design the ideal adding machine. 
Ask your nearby Friden Man to bring 
in one of these machines. Friden 
sales, instruction and service avail- 
able throughout the U.S. and the 
world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


NEW 
“NATURAL WAY” 
ADDING MACHINE BY 





In this 
Check Window & ee 
above keys, you see the actual 
items you enter on keyboard before 
they are printed on tape. 
This new first-time feature on 
an American 10-key machine 
simplifies changes and corrections 





Clear Signal prints automatically 
on tape with first item following 
a total « Totals and Sub-totals 
obtained instantly by depressing 
hars—no space strokes required 
¢ True credit balance printed 
without extra motor operations or 
pre-setting « Over-size control keys, 
each plainly labeled, give direct 
“live” response e Many other 
Friden convenience features 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A PRODUCT OF | ° (| .. CREATOR OF THE FRIDEN 


64 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








optimism can be justified on at least 
three counts. For one thing, the auc. 
tion accomplished the desired job of 
weeding out a lot of speculative breed. 
ers. Second, it taught the co-op a lot 
of things about marketing chinchilla 
pelts. And then, it gave the industry 
a new incentive. ' 

Most breeders agreed that the pre- 
dominant factor in the buyers’ quick 
loss of interest was the low quality of 
many of the skins. They point out that 
many pelts brought $100, and that 
75% ot the good ones were sold. Also, 
they got the impression that many 
buyers were not familiar enough with 
the rare skins, and were afraid of over. 
buying. 

In the future, says Skinner, the pelts 
to be auctioned will be screened more 
closely. Breeders will try to shut out 
what a Dallas rancher calls the work 
of “amateur pelters, culls, or skins of 
animals that had died of old age.” 
¢ No Surprise—The number of poor 
skins at the first auction was blamed on 
breeder’s lack of familiarity with the fur 
industry’s wants, plus a plain reluctance 
to offer their choice pelts at the first 
try. According to one breeder, “None 
of us sent our best pelts up there.” An- 
other said that he just plain wasn't 
ready, didn’t have either quantity or 
quality. One veteran claims that 50,000 
average pelts are needed to produce 
5,000 No. 1 pelts. 

Another factor gleaned from the auc- 
tion was that the fur trade is overly 
suspicious of damaged skins. Skinner 
says that the trade will have to be edv- 
cated to the fact that much of this 
damage is mechanical—rather than 
chemical—having taken place either in 
the pelting or in the handling of the 
skins, and that such skins are still good, 
workable merchandise. 
¢ Educational Program—Breeders feel 
that these problems will be more easily 
solved because the auction has helped 
to stabilize the industry. According to 
C. L. Stevens of Compton, Calif., who 
cot the $175 top price, “Chinchilla 
raising can no longer be called a racket 
in breeding stock or a chain-letter deal.” 

The breeders also feel that little by 
little chinchilla fur is gaining public at 
tention. “Once the fur garments are 
seen at the theater and the opera,” 
optimists say, “demand will grow.” 
This optimism is reflected in the fact 
that since the sale chinchilla prices 
have fluctuated only slightly. 

Meanwhile, 200 members of the San 
Fernando Valley National Chinchilla 
Breeders “Assn. are attending night 
classes—sponsored by the association- 
to learn more about chinchilla raising. 
And the association plans to do a Ie 
search job into the uses of damaged 
or inferior pelts. Breeders think the 
leather might be utilized, or the hawt 
may have some commercial use. 
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All it takes are heat, water, and a pot. It’s as simple as that, 


at least for tea, vegetables, and soft-boiled eggs. 


But take this same principle with the same elements 
and apply it to the insatiable appetite of American in- 
dustry for power. How big do the “pot” and “stove” 
have to be to boil 200,000 gallons of water in an hour, 
at thousands of pounds pressure, with temperatures 
over 1000 F, using any fuel from lignite to natural gas? 


The answer is plenty big — often bigger than a 15-story 
building. And, along with that, the little lady in the 
apron becomes a corps of power engineers whose task 
it is to design, build, and operate these fantastically 
efficient boilers for the conversion of heat into usable 
power. 


The light, heat and power needs of America are great 
and ever-growing — a growth that, at B&W, is being 
fed by engineering. Higher pressures, increased tem- 
peratures, the winning battle for more heat from less 
fuel — are the problems that must be solved and are 
being solved. 


B&W developments like Cyclone Steam Separators, 
coal pulverizers, advances in oil and gas firing, 
Cyclone Furnaces, pressure firing, high-temperature 
alloy steels, shop-assembled steam generators, and 
waste heat boilers and similar heat recovery equip- 
ment are advances in the generation of power that cut 
bigger jobs down to size. 


So today, as yesterday, B&W engineers turn their 
talents to finding better ways to “boil water” — to fill 
tomorrow’s greater power needs for all America. 





Today’s Bull Market vs. Those of 
1929, 1937, 1946 in Longevity. . 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


...And 


INDUSTRIALS 


No Pattern and No Clues 


The bull market under way since 
mid-19+49 isn’t too wearily old nor too 
frighteningly steep—not if vou compare 
it with some of its famous predecessors. 
Take a look at the chart above to meas- 
ure it both for length of run and gain. 


66 


In time, it has nearly a year to run 
before it can match the life of the 
longest of all Wall Street booms, the 
one that began to wane just 25 years 
ago this month, and then blew up with 
a bang in October (page 75). 


yee ee ee 5 
ec Be wees a a 


, 


5 bees 


In climbing power, the present mar- 
ket is even further from a record, at 
least on a percentage basis. It is true 
that months ago Standard & Poor's 
weekly industrial stock price index 
burst above the old record rung up in 
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Molded and Extruded 
Rubber Products 








How rubber is silently working 
wonders throughout your car 


Most of the comfort and convenience features 
of your car are easy to recognize: sun visors, 
heaters and fresh air units, turn signals. Harder 
to recognize but just as important to comfort and 
convenience are the many features made out of 
molded or extruded rubber. These are unseen 
and silent in their essential work. 


They take the form of engine mountings to 
cushion out noise; weather stripping to seal out 
drafts; axle bumpers to add to a quiet, restful 
ride; brake and accelerator pads to prevent 


foot slips; floor mats to beautify the interior and 
help soundproof it; and scores more. 


Eagle-Picher’s Ohio Rubber Company Division 
is a major supplier of these molded and extruded 
rubber products to the automobile industry. 
Perhaps the Ohio Rubber Division with such 
thorough experience could help you in some way. 
If you're using products of the nature we have 
described, or any of the other Eagle-Picher 
types of products listed below, we’d welcome an 
opportunity to talk with you about our service. 


EAGLE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
Since 1843 * The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
PICHER 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 











The unusual 


did happen 


LL business insurance is for the unusual. The executive 
who pays American Credit Insurance premiums does 

not want to collect. BUT he knows Accounts Receivable 
is a prime asset of his company . . . the threat of bad debts 
is ever present . . . some companies do suffer damaging 
credit losses . . . his company could be among this unfortu- 
nate minority . . . the result could be serious. We list here 
a few of the larger loss payments made by American 
Credit this year as an example that the unusual did happen. 


POLICYHOLDERS BUSINESS LOSS PAYMENT 


par Ge a eee $ 35,611.95 
SNS <n chimau a Gickaisigimb Genes on $ 28,073.25 
Electrical Appliances. ............... $105,824.98 
Sewing Machines and Parts... .......$ 32,442.53 
Cabinets and Toys..................$ 86,829.46 
Wool and Wool Tops................ $ 34,689.56 
Radio and TV Parle... ............. 25,000.00 
Floor Coverings and Appliances. ...... $ 32,707.31 
Communications Equipment..........$ 46,354.63 
SE EL, 6 Ss ehSGe sk vies send $111,634.03 


Because these amounts of money were put back into work- 
ing capital these policyholders were in a position to 
immediately earn the profit that would normally accrue 
from turnover of that capital. For booklet, write Dept. 42, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 
of New York 














1929. But the companion rail index 
has come nowhere near matching the 
trick. What’s more, neither index 
has risen so far percentagewise since 
mid-1949 as both averages did not only 
in 1929, but in 1939 and 1946 as well. 
¢ Poor Precedents—Superficially, you 
might draw from these facts the con- 
clusion that the present bull market is 
not yet ripe to drop, and that when it 
does it may not fall so far. But that 
happy conclusion leaves out an essen- 
tial factor: There are no mortality 
tables covering bull markets, and no 
reliable yardsticks for mushroom 
growths. Delving for guidance in the 
histories of the market will bring you 
no trustworthy pattern at all. Indeed, 
the only similarity to be found among 
bull markets is that generally they all 
begin and end when least expected. 

The Dow-Jones daily stock tables, 
which have been maintained longer 
than any of the popular market yard- 
sticks, show that since 1900 Wall 
Street has had 13 recognized bull mar- 
kets, including the present one. 

The first 12, as far as the industrial 
shares are concerned, ranged in dura- 
tion from 22 weeks to 318, and showed 
gains from 28.4% to 371.6%. As for 
the rails, their booms had life spans 
from 25 weeks to 317, and gains of 
16.6% to 387.2%. 

The same Dow-Jones records seem to 
show that bull markets follow Newton’s 
law of inertia: They continue in mo- 
tion until outside forces intervene. The 
end comes not so much from loss of 
momentum as from outside interfer- 
ence. 

All of which brings up the point that 
this is a good time for investors and 
traders to take a look at certain techni- 
cal factors. 
eA Dire Month—For one thing, the 
month of September has often been 
bad, and sometimes catastrophic, for 
stock prices. Prices moved lower in 14 
of the last 25 Septembers. On the 
side of really dramatic September dis- 
asters consider these: 

e The month marked the begin- 
ning of the 1929 debacle. 

eIn 1937, it brought proof that 
the bull market was dead, confirming 
earlier and widely ignored signs. 

¢ In 1946, September price drops 
were the steepest of that year’s bull 
market “corrections.” 

There’s another note of caution in 
the recent disappointing action of the 
market. August prices were more i 
regular than in any other month in the 
current year-long phase of the 1949- 
1954 market. As a result, August proved 
the first “losing month” experienced in 
almost a year (page 128). 

Still another factor meriting the 
scrutiny of the wise eye is the new shift 
from blue chip shares and their close 
cousins to the low-price stocks that 
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When a Diesel has a flat. 


... back to the shop it goes. And every hour of 
down-time means money lost. Whiting Electric 
Portable Jacks help get that Diesel back on the track 
quickly. These versatile, safe, inexpensive 
jacks-on-wheels lift higher, faster and easier. 
Use them inside or outside the shop—eliminate 
waiting and spotting time. They serve for-major 
repairs, too... multiply any shop’s work 
space. Used by leading railroads because they 
provide more operational advantages. Write 
today for booklet that gives complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 






































Whiting also manufactures: 








TRAMBEAM OVERHEAD HANDLING SYSTEMS 


HOISTS 


EVAPORATORS AND SPRAY DRYERS } 









New Ways to 
ae avi 


Costs and Time... 
wih Weber 


1 Label and Marking Systems 












Stencil is prepared 
in same operation 
as invoice or 
bill of lading 





Tab-On Stencil 


Sy stem 










The new Weber Tab-On Stencil ad- 
heres over “ship-to” area. In one typ- 
ing, forms and stencil are prepared. 
Stencil clips on Weber hand printer 
for addressing direct-on-container at 
a rate of 50 per minute. 

Just One Stencil 

Print facsimile 
labels and address 
direct-to-container 
in one fast operation 


















Dire ° fo} a) ainer 
ir ct t C t 









Now low cost stencils already custom 
cut with a facsimile of your own ship- 
ping label. By just typing the “ship-to” 
address on these stencils . . . clip on 
Weber hand printer and you're ready 
to print shipping label and address di- 
rect to container in one fast operation. 















Prints and 
Addresses Any 
Size Label In 
One Operation 
















Low cost machine prints shipping or 
product identification labels and av- 
tomatically cuts them to size. Simultan- 
eously, it duplicates the shipping ad- 
dress or other information. Prepares 
and counts 100 labels per minute. 
Prints from inexpensive stencils. 








Send For FREE Folder 
on WEBER Systems 
i ND MARKING SYSTEMS 
























WEBE AND 
| Div. of Weber Addressing Machine Co. 
y Mt. Prospect, Ill. Dept. BW-94 
| Send me free folder giving detailed information 
1 on 5 Weber Tab-On System 4 
1 Weber Direct-to-Container System 
n Weber Custom Label System 
; Name 
1 Firm 
; Address. 
1 City State. 
inereses eo cwanciesahaiaenahenenmebesesenminenesendl 
70 








cffer—if they continue to rise—a higher 
rate of percentage gain (BW —Jul.31’54, 
p108). 

¢ The Brighter Side—You can add all 
the unfavorable aspects together and 
“. 1 t prove that the bull needs 
burying. After all, no bull market in 
history moved exclusively upward. Each 
has had to rest from time to time to 
digest earlier gains. It’s quite possible 
that the past few week’s has been just 
such a period. 

Then again, only rarely in the recent 
declines has the market been stbjected 
to a real flood of selling orders. Even 
when it was, the price weakness had no 
real follow through, any more than 
there was real rallying power. On bal- 
ance, the latest price action seems due 
more to the withdrawal of bids than 
of any concerted desire to liquidate. 
¢ But Not Too Bright—The plus fac- 
tors, in their turn, hardly add up to 
an endorsement of the advice of the 
loudest snorters among the bulls, who 
suggest forgetting everything that has 
happened in the past few weeks. Every- 
one in the Street knows that hurtful 
10% reactions are quite common dur- 
ing bull markets. Also under the Dow 
Theory a secondary move can erase up 
to a third of the gains in a previous 
move without casting any doubt on the 
durability of the bull market. 

So, the wise investor will move cau- 


tiously when he scents a coming change 
in the market, no matter how beam- 
ishly things have been going. 

Rising stock prices in the past few 
months may. well have outrun the re- 
covery of business generally, and they 
may have more than discounted the 
easy money policy now in effect. If so, 
two of the main boosters of rising stock 
prices in the year would have lost much 
of their potency. This in turn would 
mean that any further broad advance 
would have to come from an increase 
of public confidence—an increase so 
large that it would mean willingness 
to pay a higher price for earnings and 
dividends. 

This increase might well happen, but 
it might take some time. While the 
public is making up its mind, there 
could be some sharp adjustments in 
the market. 

That’s precisely why many of the 
old pros are advising clients to take 
things easy at least for a while. Here’s 
what Standard & Poor’s says, ““While 
maintaining a constructive attitude to- 
ward the long-term outlook, we are 
not anxious to buy stocks at this stage, 
except on technical recessions or as at- 
tractive special situations come to 
light. The market, in our opinion, 
needs to consolidate its year-long ad- 
vance. Such a phase may now be at 


hand.” 


The Heat Is On the Cities 


They're scrambling to fill increasing needs for 
schools, streets, and other municipal services. Taxes are 
heavier, but there'll have to be more borrowing, too. 


The nation’s 481 largest cities last 
year collected more taxes, spent more 
money, rolled up more debt than ever 
before. They are riding a trend that 
dates from 1947 and shows no signs of 
petering out. 

These are the findings of a Com- 
merce Dept. study of revenue, expendi- 
ture, and debt in cities of 25,000 or 
more population. There are 16,297 
smaller municipalities, but the 481 big- 
ger ones account for four-fifths of all 
municipal income and outgo. 

Last year, according to the Com- 
merce Dept., the 481 cities set records 
of close to $7.1-billion in revenues, 
nearly $7.3-billion in expenditures, and 
more than $1.2-billion in new borrow- 
ing. On all three counts, they ran 
7% to 8% above 1952. 

At the start of this year, outstanding 
debt of the 481 cities stood at $11.3- 
billion. This was about $730-million 
more than a year earlier, even though 
some of the new borrowing had been 
used to retire older debt. 


¢ Upward Pressure~The Commerce 


report shows that municipalities are 
still unable to bring income into line 
with outgo—without borrowing. Cities 
and villages are under pressure from 
rising populations, rising costs. At a 
time when labor and materials cost 
more, these units are forced to ex- 
pand school, street, and sanitation sys- 
tems and police and fire departments, 
to take care of increased populations. 
¢ Schools—The postwar boom of babies 
is affecting the schools most directly 
and expensively. Among the 481 cities 
in the Commerce study, the largest 
single expenditure was for education, 
despite the fact that most of these 
cities have separate school district: 
whose spending doesn’t show up in the 
municipal figures. 

The 1953 expenditure of $967-mil- 
lion for education was 7% more than 
in 1953, Commerce says. It accounted 
for about one-sixth of all general expen- 
ditures by the 481 cities. 

Cities unanimously put education at 
the top of their list of future problems. 
As the postwar kiddie-car set grows up, 
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EASING TONS DOWN LIKE A FEATHER 


has taught us how to solve 


your impact-cushioning problems 


“I dozed off over Altoona and never even 
woke up when we landed...” 


The same hydraulic and pneumatic 
principles that let you sleep right 
through the landing of a 70-passenger 
transport are being used in industry 
and transportation to sop-up costly 
jolts and bolt-cracking shake. 


We can engineer absorbers only inches 
long... to control mere inch-pounds 
of vibration...or yards long to handle 
many foot-tons of impact. As the 
world’s largest producers and designers 
of aircraft landing gears, we have 


learned how to serve all industries — 
in many ways. 


The machines you build, the precision 
equipment you ship, could probably 
work better, travel safer, if they were 
cushioned by Cleveland Pneumatic 
absorbers using air-and-oil or oil alone. 


You are invited to write for infor- 
mation about our 
- facilities and some 
typical shock-absorb- 
ing problems we 
have solved. Write 


for Booklet B-9. 
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CLEVELAND a: 


Tool Compory 


TO MOVE WITH LESS EFFORT 


Combining the screw with balls enables Cleveland Pneumatic’s 
patented ball-screw actuator to drive with as little as 10% friction 
+. compared to as much as 50% for ordinary screw drives. You 
can cut the weight of a drive system, reduce its space, lessen its 
cumbersomeness, increase its control accuracy, and provide 
pin-point positioning. Let our engineers work out your ideas for 
using our ball-screw actuators. 





DEPARTMENT B-9 © BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS ¢ AIR-OIL IMPACT ABSORBERS © World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gears 
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dspendable FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


to or from the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


F or more than three-quarters of a century, the Cotton Belt has been famed for 
the speed, dependability and safety of its freight service. Today’s modern fleet of 
Blue Streak diesel trains operates on pin-point schedules for on-time delivery 
of shipments. Next time, ship via Blue Streak. And if you’re looking for a new 
plant or warehouse site, you'll find a wide choice of excellent locations in the 
Southwest’s growing Cotton Belt Land. 








For information, call, wire or write 

H. H. SPRAGINS, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 

(Cotton Belt Route) 

402 W. Front St. 

Tyler, Texas 












INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


Merit Your Confidence 


REO—one of the world’s leading engine builders—has now applied 
to industrial power the same foresight and experience which developed 
the world’s most modern truck engine. 

On all 50-180 continuous horsepower services—operating on gasoline, 
liquefied petroleum gas, or natural gas—these dependable spark- 
ignition REOs deliver (1) high horsepower to displacement and weight; 
(2) low-cost operating efficiency, (3) long service life, (4) easy 
maintenance, (5) simplified major repairs. 

Get all the money-saving facts about the many REO heavy-duty 
features and low operating costs. Write for specifications 
and nome of nearest dealer. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICH 
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facilities from kindergarten to senior 
high school will have to be successively 
expanded. Besides new buildings, that 
means more administration and super 
vision, more teachers, more pay for both 
new and present teachers, bigger bud- 
gets for building maintenance and also 
for repairs 

¢ Streets—Second biggest expenditure 
by the 481 cities last year was $637. 
million for streets and highways, in- 
cluding $319-million of capital outlay, 
This expenditure was 8% above 1952. 

City officials see no chance of cut- 
ting street and highway expenditures in 
the near future. In many municipali- 
ties, street repairs deferred during 
World War II remain to be done; 
some streets that were rebuilt after the 
war need rebuilding again. And the 
trend toward suburban living is steadily 
adding miles of new streets in many 
cities and their suburbs. 
e Other Services—Third biggest outlay 
last year was $586-million for police 
protection, an increase of 9% from 
1952. With alarming increases in 
crime, particularly thefts and vandal 
ism, there’s no chance for any cutback 
in municipal costs through economies 
in police departments. Big cities such 
as New York are clamoring for still 
larger police forces. 

Fourth biggest expenditure was $585- 
million for sanitation, including $224- 
million in capital outlay. The total 
was 10% above the previous year. 

Fire protection in 1953 cost $440- 
million, a rise of 8% from 1952. The 
bill for municipal hospitals came to 
$352-million, an increase of nearly 
11%, and other municipal health ser- 
ices cost $146-million, more than 7% 
higher than in 1952. 

The only bright note for municipal 
officials—and taxpayers—was the de- 
cline in cost of public assistance (care 
of the poor). Spending by the 481 
cities amounted to $319-million, a de- 
cline of 3.6% from 1952. 
¢ Per Capita—Spending by the 481 
cities last year works out to $91.24 per 
person. Outstanding debt at the start 
of 1954 amounted to twice as much- 
$182.76 per capita. 

Both cities (BW —Oct.10’53,p64) 
and states (BW —Sep.26’53,p134) are 
constantly looking for new sources of 
revenue, so as to keep their debt at a 
minimum. So far, they haven’t been 
markedly successful. In the fiscal vear 
ended June 30, the 48 states took in 
nearly $11.1-billion in taxes—$520-mil- 
lion above the previous fiscal year—vet 
had to borrow more money than ever 
in order to keep up with expenditures. 

A factor in the states’ failure to bal- 
ance income with outgo was the dip 
in business, which, sharply lowered re 
ceipts from sales taxes, the states’ big- 
gest income source. In some cases, 
collections were down 10% or more. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Consumer finance companies this year 
will make installment loans totaling 
around $3-billion to nearly 10-million 
Americans, says Paul L. Selby, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Con- 
sumer Finance Assn. Last year lendings 
of licensed companies totaled $2.8-bil- 
lion. About one out of every seven 
families, Selby adds, uses installment 
credit each year. 

a 
No merger: Lukens Steel Co. isn’t 
weighing a linkup with any large com- 
pany, steel or otherwise, says C. L. 
Huston, Jr., president. He made the 
statement after rumors that the com- 
pany was working on a merger of some 
sort. 

e 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, with de- 
posits of $120-million, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. The bank was 
the largest not covered by federal in- 
surance. It increases the number of 
FDIC-insured banks to 13,430. 

® 
A rate increase—its first in 33 years—has 
been granted to Southern California 
Edison Co. by the California Public 
Utilities Commission. The boost will 
permit the company to earn a 5.9% 
return on its investment. The utility 
had asked a rise to 6.29%. 


* 
National Surety Corp., in a new ex- 
pansion move, this week began under- 
writing fire insurance and allied lines 
on a nationwide basis. The company, 
long identified with the fidelity and 
surety fields, expanded into inland ma- 
rine insurance in 1940; four years later 
it entered the general casualty insur- 
ance business. 


* 
New York City’s 120 banks at midyear 
had deposits totaling close to $42.2- 
billion, a new high, says the American 
Banker. The new peak represents a 
rise of more than $599-million over the 
figure six months ago and an increase 
of $2.8-billion over June 30, 1953. 
e 
Three meetings of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas RR stockholder committees have 
been called for this month to continue 
work on a recapitalization plan for the 
toad. The committees are seeking a 
plan to take care of dividend arrears on 
the 7% preferred of $149.50 a share. 
e 

Power demands in the rapidly growing 
Delaware Valley are behind the order 
by Philadelphia Electric Co. of a new 
$45-million 275,000-kw. steam-turbine 
electric generator unit, said to be the 
largest of its type in the world. 
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ASBESTOS 


die-formed : 
PACKING RINGS 


for small units 


PACKINGS 


for giant 
automations 


There is a Johns-Manville Packing 
_ for every sealing need 


Working closely with leading industries, Johns- 
Manville has developed a broad line of packings and 
other sealing devices. They are furnished for small 
equipment components and for large automatic 
¥ machines. They can be produced in virtually any 
volume required. These materials are precision-made 
to seal tighter and last longer under the service 
conditions for which they are designed. 

For example, Johns-Manville has pioneered in 
developing moulded packings with greater compact- 
ness and higher efficiency . . . and in developing 
» asbestos and synthetic rubber compositions to with- 
stand severe service. These quality packings last 
-longer, reduce wear on costly equipment, result in 
* fewer shutdowns for maintenance. 

Four modern plants— Manville, New Jersey, spe- 
cializing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings... 
& New Brunswick, New Jersey, metal-asbestos and 
’ metallic gaskets ... Waukegan, Illinois and Watson, 
& California, sheet packing and gaskets. 

Over four hundred J-M packing distributors 
assure you of prompt service when you need main- 
tenance packings. 


athe! RAR For more information about J-M Packings and Gaskets, 
> write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
Pioneer in packings tor over 8O years 


j Johns-Manville 


Pr PACKINGS AND GASKETS 
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IMPELLER 
OIL TO COOLER 
CIRCULATING PUMP 


RUNNER 
OUTER CASING 
INNER CASING 


INPUT SHAFT OUTPUT SHAFT 


OIL FROM COOLER SCOOP TUBES 


[ype VS, class-2, adjustable- 
speed Gyrol Fluid Drive—a 
packaged unit. Housing acts as 
oil reservoir and enclosure for 
rotors, bearings, oil-circulating 
pump, scoop tubes. Circulating 
pump, mounted on input shaft, 
supplies constant volume of 
oil for working circuit and for 
lubrication. Dual scoop tubes 
provide stepless-speed control 
for either rotation. 





Choose the exact fluid drive you need! 


American Blower offers you a complete line 
of Gyrol Fluid Drives — including the new 
type VS, class-2, adjustable-speed model 


Application possibilities are unlimited with American 
Blower’s Gyrol Fluid Drive line! 





For example, the new type VS, class-2, adjustable- 
speed Gyrol Fluid Drive can be reversed while in 


Type TM Gyrol Fluid Drive: Type VS, class-2, adjustable- : : : 
, motion—at any adjustable operating speed —by 


motor, traction-type drive in a speed Gyrol Fluid Drive. Speed 


single unit; 1 to 20 hp; Bulletin range: 5 to 1. Six sizes, 7144 merely changing the direction of rotation of the 
8519. Type T: traction-type less through 800 hp; speeds up to motor! And you can use this compact, self-contained 
motor; 14 to 200 hp; Bulletin 7419. _ 1,800 rpm. Request Bulletins unit in a variety of arrangements of the driving motor. 


ee The standard Gyrol Fluid Drive line includes con- 


stant-speed and adjustable-speed units — up to 12,000 
hp, and speeds to 3,600 rpm. You'll find there's a 
Gyrol Fluid Drive to fit practically any application. 

For fact-packed bulletins and complete engineering 
data, get in touch with your nearest American Blower 
or Canadian Sirocco Branch Office; or write us direct. 
Do it, today! 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Type VS, class-4 Gyrol Fluid Drive Type VS, class-6 Gyrol Fluid CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
—an adjustable-speed drive for Drive — adjustable speed drive Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
fans, compressors and pumps, etc. for boiler-feed pumps, com- 
100 to 2,500 hp; speeds up to 1,800 _pressors, other high-speed ap- 
rpm. Ask for Bulletin 9319, plications. 400-12,000 hp; to AMERICAN BLOWER 


3,600 rpm. Bulletin 8019. 


Serving home and industry: MMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS © SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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The Business Week 


A JOURNAL OF BUSINESS NEWS AND INTERPRETATION 








OR THE WEEK ENDING 
L SEPTEMBER 7, 1929 








Business Outlook—Fair But Cooler 


Boe trade temperature has dropped 
slightly, after an unusually warm sum- 
mer, but there is no financial frost in the 
ait as yet, and we look for a long strétch of 
Indian summer in industry before winter 
sets in. It is likely to be a fairly open winter, 
at chat. 

Looking over the business weather map, 
the barometers read about like chis: 

Highs: Employment holds up well. Cor- 
poration cash boxes are fuller, and divi- 
dends larger. Money is still being made in 
the stock market and is rdrning over fast in 
trade. Carloadings are running high. Bank 
feserves are strong. Fall activity has begun 
early in some industries—automobiles, 
electrical apparatus, boots and shoes. Sr: 
have not accumulated to any marke 


Lows: Industry has been abnormally ac- 
tive all year so far. Forward business is noc 
forthcoming as fast as is necessary to keep 
up the productive pace. Retail trade has 
lagged a little behind production. The price 
level is flabby and lagging. Sceel and build- 
ing are probably on the decline, and auto- 
mobile figures will probably do no more 
than park at present levels. The farm out- 
look, as a whole, is disappointing. The new 
tariff is in the ait and probably will stay 
there for several months. Congress will be 
sitting—on the neck of business—soon. 
Money rates remain at critical, uncomfort- 
able and cramping levels, here and abroad. 
Security 


Prices are general 


and peoduction—eave in oi—is gr ON OF line with safe earnings expectations, 
trolied. The European political an and the market is now almost wholly 


thunderstorms have passed over 
ternational economic atmosphere 





“psychological"”—irregular, unsteady and 


properly apprehensive of the inevitable re- 
©, adjustment that draws near. 





Tariff Racket Begins 


Republican members of the Senate Com- age and degree of malnutrition of the 
mittee presented their report; the Demo- infant or starving industries crying for 


IE opening skirmishes in the tariff cratic minority were as nearly speechless protective diet. ; 

battle began this week, with Senator as Senators can be. Silent and sinister, Bulletins, communiqués, war trumpet- 
Smoot presenting the report of the che minority started to lay a mine under ings and drum rolls proceed hourly from 
Senate Finance Committee on che results che whole tariff entrenchment. It intro- Washington indicating what Senator 
of its summer perspiration over the sug- duced—via Senators Simons (North So-and-so, or Representative Whatnor, 
gestions embodied in the Hawley Bill, Carolina) and Blaine (Wisconsin)—a thinks about schedules or administrative 
which the House of Representatives had resolution which would open corporation provisions. The net result is that no one 
brought forth in the cool morning of income tax returns to the Senate Com- quite knows what the tariff bill will 6- 
the special session. That is to say, the mittee so chat it might judge the true nally be, or what will happen to it 


. . « The first issue of 

BUSINESS WEEK warned that 

all was not well with the 

stock market. October 29, 

the market crashed. 

It was the momentous beginning 


of a quarter-century 


packed with change... . 





Twenty-Five Years 
That Remade America 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS is not a very long 
time, in terms of history. Yet the last 
25 years have had enough change packed 
into them to do for a century. The ef- 
fect, in retrospect, is dizzying. 

To many, looking back, it all seemed 
to start just 25 years ago this October. 
That was the month that saw the great 
change, the start of the Great Depres- 
sion. Early in the month the country 
gave few visible signs of having passed 
the peak of its prosperity. With more 
than 10 years of solid growth under its 
belt, the nation in general felt sure of 
itself. In some areas (the stock market, 


for instance) there were touches of 
frenzy. For business as a whole there 
was a comfortable sense of security, a 
confidence: “We can’t go anywhere but 
up. 
By November, all this was changed. 
And it never came back. The impossible 
happened. There was, it turned out, 
somewhtre else to go but up. Somchow 
the look of the world changed abruptly. 
Not many knew it in October, 1929, 
but the economy had turned. It was 
starting down the long, slow, grinding 
road towards collapse. 

The Depression lasted a long time. 


It wasn’t until another great change 
World War II—was on us that anyonc 
could say for sure that the Depression 
was really over. War finally ended and 
turned into uneasy peace, then half-war, 
then uneasy peace again. Prosperity re- 
turned, but the feeling of security didn’t. 
Now, change is the dominant mood 
of our time. Few men today would be 
willing to bet that the end of next year 
will look substantially the same as the 
end of this one. 
¢ Bigger—What happened to business 
through those 25 turbulent changeful 
years? Consider the whole economy as a 








Steelmaking was a big indus- 
try in the U.S. 25 years ago. 
Today, it's even bigger. And, 
like almost everything else in 


the country’s makeup, it has 
changed tremendously. * 


single giant machine, combining men 
and materials to produce all the things 
we need and want. In what essential 
ways is this machine now different from 
the way it was in 1929? What has hap- 
pened to our main industries? To the 
way businessmen do business? To the 
way people live? Where are we now— 
how do we look now, compared with 
the way we looked 25 years ago? 

The first answer is that everything is 
bigger. The nation’s total output (in 
real terms—not just in dollars) is more 
than double what it was in 1929. 

That’s a quick statistic. It is harder 
to grasp just how big twice as big as 


1929 really is. The fact is.that there 


has never been anything like this eco- 
nomic machine of ours for sheer size, 
sheer power, sheer ability to produce 
hundreds of millions of tons of product 
each year, move it over long distances, 
sell it, use it, and keep on producing 
more. Last year this industrial giant 
ground out 112-million tons of steel, 
7-million cars and trucks, over 1-million 
new houses, over 275-million tons of 
food, 13-million yards of textiles, 7.5- 
million tons of machinery, over 350- 
million tons of petroleum products. 

¢ Richer—What about the market for 
this huge output? Where does it all go? 

Population, since 1929, has gone up 
by 40-million. That, in itself, makes for 
a bigger market for everything. But 
that’s only part of the story. 

The single outstanding fact that has 
had more to do than any other with 
keeping the economy in high gear is the 
redistribution of income and, particu- 
larly, the upgrading of the lower income 
classes. 

Twenty-five years ago the great bulk 
of U. S. families earned just enough 
money to buy necessities. That was the 
great achievement of the 1920s. For the 
first time in history, nearly everyone 
could afford the necessities. But more 
than 60% of the families made less than 
$3,000 a year in 1953 dollars. The 
amount of money available for buying 
even small luxuries was strictly limited; 
and nobody gave much thought to in- 
quiring into what motivates the con- 
sumer to buy or not to buy at any par- 
ticular time (Special Report: BW—Jul. 
31°54, p60). 

Today, more than 60% of U. S. 
‘spending units” are earning over $3,000 


a year; more than 50% are in the “mid- 
dle class” bracket between $3,000 and 
$7,500 a year. 

This is the crucial middle income 
group on which the economy now de- 
pends. This is the group that now has 
“discretionary” spending power—and has 
been using its discretion to create a tre- 
mendous continuing demand for all 
kinds of goods that will make workaday 
living easier, more comfortable, and 
more plush; that will make leisure more 
varied and more fun. This is the group 
that has upgraded all kinds of one-time 
luxuries into apparent necessities, and in 
its seemingly insatiable appetite for these 
new necessities has provided the main 
drive of the growing economy. 


¢ More Comfortable—Take the family 
car—once, believe it or not, a luxury. 
There are over 45-million cars on the 
road today—an average of around one 
for every family. Think, first, of just the 
automobile industry, and listen to the 
company president who says, “The en- 
tire national economy depends on this 
industry. It uses 20% of the steel, and 
most of the rubber. Directly or indi- 
rectly it gives employment to about 12% 
of the nation’s labor force, and accounts 
for more than 10% of the gross national 
product.” Then think of the amount of 
growth and change and income that has 
been generated by the fact that this is a 
nation on wheels; think, for example, of 
all the implications of the development 
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of suburban living. 

Look at the mass and: seemingly lim- 
itless market for all sorts of appliances. 
Think of the kind of growth that takes 
place when a big new product comes on 
the market. Six thousand television sets 
were produced in 1946; over 7-million in 
1953. In those seven years, 65% of 
American families got themselves a new 
TV set—and a good number of them 
were willing to go into debt to do it. 
Another example: Air conditioning is 
one of the outstanding growth indus- 
tries today. Why? Merely because more 
and more American families are getting 
the idea that there’s no reason why they 
should be hot in summer any more than 
they’re cold in winter. 


¢ More Massive—With the bulk of the 
population in the middle income group, 
the mass market has become a lot more 
massive, and the so-called class market 
has virtually disappeared. People in the 
upper income groups may get better 
quality for their money, but otherwise 
their buying habits are about the same 
as those of their less well-off brethren. 
Upper- and middle-income families all 
wear much the same clothes, live in 
much the same kind of houses. They 
tend to spend their leisure time in much 
the same way. 

The market is more mature—on two 
counts. For one thing, it’s a lot better 
educated. For another, it’s older. And 
thanks partly to social security and pen- 


sions, partly to savings, thes« 
ple are spending more mone’ 
was once thought they would. A 
ing men are keeping a sharp ey¢ 
growing maturity of the mat 
The population trend awa 
farms and toward the citi¢ 
well on its way by 1929. It! 
continued since then. But 
people who have stayed 
The mushroom growth 
media since 1929 — radi 
magazines—has acted, af 
ing agent on the market 
time when it was consider 
ness to stock rural stores with 
three years behind the New Y 
ions. Now the farmer’s wife 
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ter want just what’s being worn on Fifth 
Avenue. 

¢ Freer-Spending—The mass production 
required to feed this massive market 
makes price per unit small. Incomes are 
high. So as a nation we have become 
highhanded with our wealth. Electrical 
appliances, office machines, garden tools 
—these were once rare and treasured ob- 
jects. They were treated with care and 
well maintained. Now they’re dispos- 
able. We don’t guard these things any- 
more—we beat them to death, then turn 
them in for a later model. The road- 
builder, the farmer, the construction 
man, the electrician, the plumber—all 
have the same attitude. They replace; 
they don’t bother to repair. 

This attitude keeps the market going 
for every kind of product, consumer or 
industrial. Taken together with initial 
demand, it makes mass production pos- 
sible and economical. And it swells the 
demand for new plants and for all kinds 
of special machinery to turn out lots of 
a particular product at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 
¢ The Government — So we have the 
magic formula of more people making 
more money and wanting more things. 
We also have something else as a basic 
underpinning for the economy—an al- 
most entirely new factor that has come 
on the scene since 1929. We now have 
the federal government as a single mas- 
sive consumer, initiating and buying 





huge quantities of the national product 
year after year. 

In 1929, purchases of goods and serv- 
ices by the federal government came to 
a fraction over 1% of the gross national 
product. Last year the federal govern- 
ment’s take was just under 17%. And, 
although the percentages have varied 
sharply in recent years (around 40% in 
the war years, down to 8% in 1950), 
and will no doubt vary sharply again, 
there is no question but that the gov- 
ernment as a consumer will be an im- 
“sang part of the economic picture 
or a very long time to come. 

Defense requirements alone will see 
to that—defense not only of our, own 
shores, but, to a very large extent, of the 
whole free world. The years between 
1929 and now have seen the evolution 
of the United States into a position of 
world leadership, both in peace and war. 
World leadership means world commit- 
ments for military aid, economic aid, 
technical aid. And this means big—and 
expensive — government. 

This country now has what amounts 
to a permanent arsenal industry. There 
are companics that produce only for 
the government, others for which de- 
fense orders are an important part of 
regular business. There are companics, 
and large ones too, that would not be 
in existence at all if it were not for gov- 
ernment loans, government purchase 
contracts, and government tax privileges. 





The sheer size and power of this one 
consumer acts as a tremeadous prop 
under the economy; and a tremendous 
generating force for growth and income, 
¢ New Philosophy — And behind this 
great power—and always ready to use it— 
stands a new philosophy of government. 
A look backward to 1929 turns up what 
is probably the biggest social-political- 
economic change of all—the change in 
thinking on the role of government in 
the everyday lives of its citizens, and the 
responsibilities of government for their 
welfare. 

In 1929, economic thinking revered 
the free market. Anything that tampered 
with the actions of that market was 
regarded with deep suspicion. It was 
generally assumed that any such tamper- 
ing inevitably would have unhealthy re- 
sults. 

The big change started in the early 
hectic, and later not so hectic, days of 
the New Deal. You need only a few 
historical footnotes to show the changed 
approach : 

In 1932, when millions of people 
desperatcly needed food, Congress sidled 
up to the problem with a $200-million 
revolving tund for loans to the states. 
Aftcr that it was up to the local authori- 
tics to cope with thc situation. 

In November, 1933, the problem was 
less severe but the steps much bolder. 
The Civil Works Administration was 
launched, and that winter CWA gave 
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some work to about 4-million people, at 
a cost of more than $900-million. In the 
following years of the work program, 
some $10-billion more was spent on 
work relief. 

Today, the basic aim is to prevent the 
need of relief from ever arising. But, if 
the need should arise, no one doubts 
that the government would take prompt 
and massive action. 

The new philosophy was finally nailed 

down by the Employment Act of 1946. 
The act spelled out in a specific piece of 
legislation the principle that an en- 
lightened government has responsibili- 
ties to its citizens in peace as well as war, 
and that those responsibilitics include 
using its powers to tame the business 
cycle and to maintain an expanding 
economy with “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing powcr.” Sig- 
nificantly, there is no disagreement be- 
tween political parties as to the goal of 
the act. Each party has its own ideas of 
how best to make the act work, but it 
has been as ardently espoused by the 
Republican Administration as it was by 
its Democratic predecessors. 
* Powers—The Employment Act made 
the principle of government responsibil- 
ity official, but most of the powers the 
act envisaged using were of long stand- 
ing. They were developed piecemeal, 
mainly to cope with the Depression. 

To break the fall if business drops: 
Guaranteed purchasing power for the 


Non-ferrous 


Federal Reserve 


Food Machinery 


farmer through price supports on his 
major crops; higher purchasing power 
for labor through the minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, and So- 
cial Security; aids to housing; loans to 
business; public works. 

To curb excesses as business move up: 
Margin requirements for buying stocks; 
restriction and regulation of the stock 
market in general. 

To go either way, depending on what 
is needed: Controls on personal credit; 
controls on mortgage terms for federally 
insured housing; controls on banking— 
manipulation of reserve requirements 
and rediscount rates to get easy money 
or hard money. 


A New Kind of 


The business of running a business 
has changed radically in the last 25 
years. The corporation, the primary le- 
gal instrument of management, has de- 
veloped into a quasi-public institution. 
And the basic philosophy of manage- 
ment has developed along with it. 

For the fact is that the profit motive 
is no longer supreme—certainly not in 
short-run considerations. The president 
of a big corporation today accepts, as a 
regular oo of his job, community and 
national responsibilities that make him 
much more akin to a public official than 
he is to the tycoons and money barons 
of a generation ago. 
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And, over-all, management of the 

public debt and of the huge powers of 
taxation and spending, to put money 
into the economy or take it out. 
e And Business—This is all part of the 
25-year change in the environment of 
business: a bigger and more prosper- 
ous market, a bigger and immensely 
more powerful government. How has 
business reacted to these changes? How 
has it changed itself? 

You can follow these changes in busi- 
ness by looking at three of its essential 
parts. First, look at the men who guide 
it—management. ‘Second, at the men 
who do its basic work—labor. Third, at 
the tools it uses—the production plant. 


Management 


¢ Privacy?—Management, especially big 
management, operates today with about 
as much privacy as a goldfish. In con- 
trast with the tightly-knit organizations 
that were the rule 25 years ago, owner- 
ship of big business is diffuse. The stock- 
holders are many; they simply merge 
into a general public that is capable of 
bringing formidable pressures to bear on 
any management. The government is 
everywhere—and is always looking over 
the management man’s shoulder. Regu- 
lar detailed reports to the tax collector, 
reports to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission—in these alone, almost all 
the essentials of a company’s operations 
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ter want just what’s being worn on Fifth 
Avenue. 

¢ Freer-Spending—The mass production 
required to feed this massive market 
makes price per unit small. Incomes are 
high. So as a nation we have become 
highhanded with our wealth. Electrical 
appliances, office machines, garden tools 
—these were once rare and treasured ob- 
jects. They were treated with care and 
well maintained. Now they’re dispos- 
able. We don’t guard these things any- 
more—we beat them to death, then turn 
them in for a later model. The road- 
builder, the farmer, the construction 
man, the electrician, the plumber—all 
have the same attitude. They replace; 
they don’t bother to repair. 

This attitude keeps the market going 
for every kind of product, consumer or 
industrial. Taken together with initial 
demand, it makes mass production pos- 
sible and economical. And it swells the 
demand for new plants and for all kinds 
of special machinery to turn out lots of 
a particular product at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 
¢ The Government — So we have the 
magic formula of more people making 
more moncy and wanting more things. 
We also have something else as a basic 
underpinning for the economy—an al- 
most entirely new factor that has come 
on the scene since 1929. We now have 
the federal government as a single mas- 
sive consumer, initiating and buying 








huge quantities of the national product 
year after year. 

In 1929, purchases of goods and serv- 
ices by the federal government came to 
a fraction over 1% of the gross national 
product. Last year the federal govern- 
ment’s take was just under 17%. And, 
although the percentages have varied 
sharply in recent years (around 40% in 
the war years, down to 8% in 1950), 
and will no doubt vary sharply again, 
there is no question but that the gov- 
ernment as a consumer will be an im- 

ortant part of the economic picture 
or a very long time to come. 

Defense requirements alone will see 
to that—defense not only of our, own 
shores, but, to a very large extent, of the 
whole free world. The years between 
1929 and now have seen the evolution 
of the United States into a position of 
world leadership, both in peace and war. 
World leadership means world commit- 
ments for military aid, economic aid, 
technical aid. And this means big—and 
expensive — government. 

This country now has what amounts 
to a permanent arsenal industry. There 
are companics that produce only for 
the government, others for which de- 
fense orders are an important part of 
regular business. There are companics, 
and large ones too, that would not be 
in existence at all if it were not for gov- 
ernment loans, government purchase 
contracts, and government tax privileges. 







The sheer size and power of this one 
consumer acts as a tremeadous prop 
under the economy; and a tremendous 
generating force for growth and income. 
¢ New Philosophy — And behind this 
great power—and always ready to use it— 
stands a new philosophy of government. 
A look backward to 1929 turns up what 
is probably the biggest social-political- 
economic change of all—the change in 
thinking on the role of government in 
the everyday lives of its citizens, and the 
responsibilities of government for their 
welfare. 

In 1929, economic thinking revered 
the free market. Anything that tampered 
with the actions of that market was 
regarded with deep suspicion. It was 
generally assumed that any such tamper- 
ing inevitably would have unhealthy re- 
sults. 

The big change started in the early 
hectic, and later not so hectic, days of 
the New Deal. You need only a few 
historical footnotes to show the changed 
approach : 

In 1932, when millions of people 
despcratcly needed food, Congress sidled 
up to the problem with a $200-million 
revolving tund for loans to the states. 
Aftcr that it was up to the local authori- 
tics to cope with the situation. 

In November, 1933, the problem was 
less severe but the steps much bolder. 
The Civil Works Administration was 
launched, and that winter CWA gave 
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some work to about 4-million people, at 
a cost of more than $900-million. {n the 
following years of the work program, 
some $10-billion more was spent on 
work relief. 

Today, the basic aim is to prevent the 
need of relief from ever arising. But, if 
the need should arise, no one doubts 
that the government would take prompt 
and massive action. 

The new philosophy was finally nailed 

down by the Employment Act of 1946. 
The act spelled out in a specific piece of 
legislation the principle that an en- 
lightened government has responsibili- 
ties to its citizens in peace as well as war, 
and that those responsibilitics include 
using its powers to tame the business 
cycle and to maintain an expanding 
economy with “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing powcr.” Sig- 
nificantly, there is no disagreement be- 
tween political parties as to the goal of 
the act. Each party has its own ideas of 
how best to make the act work, but it 
has been as ardently espoused by the 
Republican Administration as it was by 
its Democratic predecessors. 
* Powers—The Employment Act made 
the principle of government responsibil- 
ity official, but most of the powers the 
act envisaged using were of long stand- 
ing. They were developed piecemeal, 
mainly to cope with the Depression. 

To break the fall if business drops: 
Guaranteed purchasing power for the 





farmer through price supports on his 
major crops; higher purchasing power 
for labor through the minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, and So- 
cial Security; aids to housing; loans to 
business; public works. 

To curb excesses as business move up: 
Margin requirements for buying stocks; 
restriction and regulation of the stock 
market in general. 

To go either way, depending on what 
is needed: Controls on personal credit; 
controls on mortgage terms for federally 
insured housing; controls on banking— 
manipulation of reserve requirements 
and rediscount rates to get easy money 
or hard money. 
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And, over-all, management of the 

public debt and of the huge powers of 
taxation and spending, to put money 
into the economy or take it out. 
e And Business—This is all part of the 
25-year change in the environment of 
business: a bigger and more prosper- 
ous market, a bigger and immensely 
more powerful government. How has 
business reacted to these changes? How 
has it changed itself? 

You can follow these changes in busi- 
ness by looking at three of its essential 
parts. First, look at the men who guide 
it—management. ‘Second, at the men 
who do its basic work—labor. Third, at 
the tools it uses—the production plant. 


A New Kind of Management 


The business of running a business 
has changed radically in the last 25 
years. The corporation, the primary le- 
gal instrument of management, has de- 
veloped into a quasi-public institution. 
And the basic philosophy of manage- 
ment has devcloped along with it. 

For the fact is that the profit motive 
is no longer supreme—certainly not in 
short-run considerations. The president 
of a big corporation today accepts, as a 
regular part of his job, community and 
national responsibilities that make him 
much more akin to a public official than 
he is to the tycoons and money barons 
of a generation ago. 


¢ Privacy?—Management, especially big 
management, operates today with about 
as much privacy as a goldfish. In con- 
trast with the tightly-knit organizations 
that were the rule 25 years ago, owner- 
ship of big business is diffuse. The stock- 
holders are many; they simply merge 
into a general public that is capable of 
bringing formidable pressures to bear on 
any management. The government is 
everywhere—and is always looking over 
the management man’s shoulder. Regu- 
lar detailed reports to the tax collector, 
reports to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission—in these alone, almost all 
the essentials of a company’s operations 
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are laid bare. Add to these the wary eye 
of the Federal Trade Commission and 
of special government bodies such as the 
Food and Drug Administration or the 
Federal Power Commission that super- 
vise individual industries; then add to 
all this the ever-present possibility of an 
impromptu Congressional investigation 
into a particular company or industry. 
No one can call this privacy. 

* Atmosphere—But perhaps the most 
startling change of all is that, while all 
management has become more or less 
reconciled to such fish-bowl operations, 
a sizable proportion actually welcomes 
the new conditions. 

Neither the public nor the govern- 
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ment can be snubbed any more. Busi- 
ness inherited a tremendous load of 
antagonism and antibusiness feeling 
from the Depression and the early days 
of New Deal political rhetonc. To a 
large extent, business is still trying to 
live this down. (Professional public re- 
lations has had its big growth since 
1929.) From this point of view, the new 
open atmosphere is a healthy one for 
business—it absolves it of skullduggery 
in the public mind. The late Frederick 
Lewis Allen, one of the keenest observ- 
ers of the times, put it this way: “A gold- 
fish has got to be good.” 

The modern corporation is faced with 
the constant necessity of justifying its 
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actions to the public. For instance, a 
large corporation closing down a plant 
will often jump through hoops to per- 
suade the community that it has no 
choice (BW —Jul.31’54,p70). If possi- 
ble, it will even take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of bringing in new industry 
to take up the slack. 
¢ Techniques—These are shifts in the 
philosophy of running a business. There 
have been changes, too—radical changes 
—in the techniques. You can sum up 
these changes pretty accurately by saying 
that intuitive management began to 
wither in 1929, and systematic manage- 
ment grew in its place. 

Partly, this is because the shock of the 
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1929 crash and the deepening disaster 
that followed was enough to shake 
anyone’s faith in intuition. But mainly 
it’s because, since those times, indi- 
vidual businesses and the markets they 
serve have become so big, the scope 
of management responsibilities so broad, 
and the tools of management so varied 
that the executive job has simply out- 
grown the ability of a single, decision- 
making, administering head. 

So we now use the systematic ap- 
proach, instead of the seat-of-the-pants 
approach. We have developed profes- 
sional techniques of control and manage- 
ment, and we have acquired a profes- 
sional managerial class to use those tech- 


Behind these changes: the growth of industry 


niques. 

¢ New Generation — The professional 
business manager was comparatively rare 
in 1929. Twenty-five years ago Wall 
Street was the center of business life. 
Ambitious men knew that the prestige 
lay in finance. Business managers were 
often simply operating employees of the 
money managers, while the truce titans 
of business were the financiers. 

In 1929, the bright young college 
graduate entering a career in business 
headed straight for the nearest Wall 
Street firm. There he filled his briefcase 
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with bonds to sell—and he considered 
himsclf launched. 

Today, bond salesmen are in short 
supply. And there, precisely, is the dif- 
ference. The young college graduate 
these days gocs first to a business school. 
There he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with all the ramifications of business 
management. Like as not, he also gets 
special training to make him an expert 
in a particular phase of management— 
perhaps marketing or personnel or pub- 
lic relations. When he leaves, he’s ready 
to become what he sct out to be—a pro- 
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fessional business manager. 

¢ Contribution — If and when he be- 
comes one, he will enjoy a generous 
share of prestige—in some ways more 
than he could have expected in 1929. 
In the 25 years since the great stock 
market crash, professional managers have 
done much to endear themselves to the 
rest of the business fraternity, the gov- 
ernment, and the public. They were the 
agents who released the tremendous pro- 
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to win World War II. Since then, they 
have earned much of the credit for the 
country’s peacetime growth. 

They are also responsible, in large 
measure, for the country’s future. Long- 
range planning is part of their job. Much 
depends on their ability to do it well: 

Their record to this point is good. 
Many an economist will tell you that the 
country pulled smoothly out of the 
1953-54 recession mainly because man- 
agement kept its nerve—did its forward 
thinking without panic, went ahead with 
plans for new plant and equipment in 
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the face of such ominous signs as rising 
unemployment and dwindling orders. 

¢ Demand — Professional managers of 
high caliber are, perhaps, more essential 
to business today than ever before— 
because of the trend toward decentrali- 
zation. When a company divides itself 
into several semi-autonomous parts, each 
of those parts must be headed by a man 
made of top-executive stuff. The more 
business decentralizes, the more mana- 
gers it needs. 

General Motors Corp. pioneered in 
decentralization long before 1929. The 
trend will probably continue for many 
years. The advantage of decentralization 
is that it allows a big company to main- 
tain the same clear-cut lines of authority, 


Labor: Era 


In the last 25 years, relations between 
labor and management have undergone 
a revolution which, in some places and 
some ways, continues still. The era now 
closing opened in 1929 with the Amer- 
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and move with the same speed, as a 
small company. 

But even in a company made up of 
semi-autonomous divisions, there has to 
be a system of strong controls emanating 
from the central offices. This need for 
controls has fostered the development of 
new information techniques to keep cen- 
tral management informed of goings-on 
in the divisions. The immense masses 
of data that flow to the center of a mod- 
ern corporation must be sorted, analyzed, 
assimilated, and eventually translated 
into policies and plans. More and more, 
the burden of this work with data is 
falling to machines. Companies are be- 
ginning to experiment with big, super- 
intelligent computers. 


of Change 


ican labor movement an anachronism in 
the world. In every other industrialized 
nation organized labor was strong, estab- 
lished, and mature. Only here were the 
unions scattered and weak; confined, 
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in their operations and their influence, 
to the very edges of the economy. 

In 1929, public policy towards labor 
was essentially passive. The government 
took few active steps to suppress unions 
on its own initiative. On the other hand, 
it placed no restraints on employer ef- 
forts to do this; and it often hel em- 
ployers when they asked for help. Em- 
“ae had the initiative in the battle to 

) industry free from organization. 
e New Deal—The great change came in 
1932. Two events that year initiated it. 

The first was the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, which took away from 
the federal courts their power to restrain 
union activity by injunction, and its 
signing into law by President Hoover. 

The second was the election of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt as President and the com- 
< the New Deal. 

e New Deal cultivated labor sup- 
port to an extent never before ap- 
roached in American political history. 
et while the law and the political oli 
mate certainly encouraged unions tg or- 
ganize, it did not fully account for the 
tremendous upsurge in unionism. 
¢ Failure of Nerve—Management in this 
riod, lost the initiative. In the New 
I’s political rhetoric, business was 
used as a scapegoat for the depression 
that brought aloud to power. What- 
ever self-doubts assailed businessmen as 
a result of the crash were deepened as 
they were held up to scorn by the Presi- 
dent and his party. 

Many writers and analysts, describing 
the psychology of the businessman in 
this period, have referred to “the failure 
of nerve.” On the labor front, business 
seemed to be suffering a paralysis of will 
as well. Its resistance to the new union- 
ism was sporadic, thoughtless, and pan- 
icky. It shifted violently from aggressive- 
ness to abject resignation. 

In any event, the 1930s saw an un- 
precedented growth in union member- 
ship. By 1940, the unions were 12-mil- 
lion members strong. Great new insti- 
tutions, wielding vast economic powers, 
were operating in mass-employing, mass- 
producing industries. 
¢ Taft-Hartley—America entered the war 
with the union movement one of the 
great powers in the land. Then came the 
no-strike pledge and the National War 
Labor Board to adjudicate disputes. By 
war’s end the unions had gained another 
3-million members and had secured 
themselves throughout heavy industry. 

Late in 1945, unions began a series 
of strikes that, over the next 12 months, 
established a towering new record for 
the amount of work-time lost in America 
pou labor disputes. So widespread 
was the strike movement, and so much 
public apprehension did it cause, that 
union activity became a prime issue in 
the Congressional election of 1946. The 
Republican Congress then elected felt it 
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held a mandate to change national labor 
policy and reform union practices. In 
1947 it passed, over Pres. Truman’s veto, 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Taft-Hartley represented a new phase 
in public policy. It was not a complete 
revision of the Wagner Act’s encourage- 
ment of collective bargaining. Nor was 
it a return to the earlier period of passive 
toletation—or to the period of union 
suppression before that. Its practical ef- 
fect was two-fold: It made it harder for 
unions to organize and penetrate new 
areas, and it put on unions a heavier legal 
responsibility for their actions. 
¢ Recovery of Nerve—But more impor- 
tant than the law itself, in the perspec- 
tive of the last 25 years, is what it sym- 
bolizes in “the recovery of nerve” by 
management. An equally monumental 
event, and equally symbolic of manage- 
ment’s new mood, was the cost-of-living 
escalator contract that General Motors 
negotiated in 1948. The tone of the 
negotiations showed that the nation’s 
biggest manufacturer, dealing with the 
biggest of the new unions (the United 
Auto Workers), had taken the lead and 
had succeeded in making collective bar- 
gaining a two-way street. Instead of fight- 
ing a rear-guard action, it wrote the kind 
of union contract it wanted. 

Then, with the 1952 election, man- 
agement felt an added surge of confi- 
dence in its ability to put across its point 
of view on the labor front. Now there 
are signs that some sections of the busi- 
ness community may try to press their 
advantage too far, and that a serious re- 
action may set in. But, in this constant 
seeking for a balance, most of industry 
seems willing to go along with Pres. 
Eisenhower in a program of moderation. 
It is a program that tries to reconcile 
the sometimes conflicting interests of 
employers, unions, and the public. 
¢ “More”—What manner of unions do 
we have after this 25-year revolution? 

The unions that grew here in native 
soil have never become attached to a 
Marxian blueprint or a Utopian vision. 
The keenest analysts of the American 
labor movement long ago defined its ob- 
jectives as “more.” At different points 
in the last 25 years, the “more” that 
labor sought lay in different directions— 
more wages, more time off, more im- 
provements in working conditions, more 
security. But the shifts in demands were 
tactical rather than strategic changes. 

In the early and middle 1930s, the 
unions’ main job was to establish them- 


selves in hitherto unorganized mass-pro- 
duction industries. All efforts were bent, 
accordingly, toward achieving recogni- 
tion. Demands for more money were 
centered on what, in the slogan of the 
day, was called “correcting substandard 
wages.” 

e Fringes— By the early 1940s, having 
achieved recognition, the unions cen- 
tered their attention on getting what 
was known as “union security.” They 
were eager and anxious to bulwark their 
bargaining position and shore up their 
membership rolls by making union 
membership a condition of employment. 
At the same time demands for more 
money were advanced to “keep wages in 
pace with the cost of living.” 

Before the war was over, however, 
federal controls on inflation put ceilings 
on what the unions could do to raise 
wage rates. So the demands shifted to a 
whole series of what became known as 
“fringe” benefits—such items as paid 
vacations, 15-minute rest periods, pay 
differentials between shifts, life and 
health insurance, pension plans. Ques- 
tions of a guaranteed annual wage also 
began to come up more and more often. 

Bargaining on fringes opened up a 
whole new area for collective bargaining. 
This area is not yet fully explored, and 
its limits are not yet fully known. But 
the 1950s may become known as the 
decade of welfare bargaining. 
¢ The New Mood—All this means that 
there has been a basic change in the 
process by which a large number of 
highly important decisions are made. 
Many vital areas of policy are no longer 
the property of management alone. In 
these areas, where management could 
once make decisions by itself, labor must 
now be given a say. 

At one time, for instance, a company 
could decide that its employees should 
take only half an hour for lunch instead 
of an hour. Having made the decision, 
it could post the order on a bulletin 
board—and confidently expect the order 
to be observed. Today, a company with 
organized workers would hardly dare to 
be so blunt. In all likelihood, it would 
sit down with the union and try to strike 
a bargain; the employees might agree to 
take a shorter lunch hour, but they 
would demand something in return. 

This trend is likely to continue. Man- 
agement will find that there are fewer 
and fewer things it can order its workers 
to do, more and more areas in which it 
must negotiate. 


Machines Do It Better 


In the quarter-century before 1929 
the great development in U.S. factories 
was the assembly line—an idea embody- 
ing two principles: 

e Instead of moving people around 
to work on products, you let the people 


stand still and move the products to 
them. 

¢ Instead of letting one man build 
an entire product, you assign many men 
to the job—each man doirig one specific 
operation. 
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Though the assembly line was a form 
of mechanization, it still used people. In 
the 25 years since 1929, the dominant 
line of development has been in the di- 
rection of doing as much as possible 
without people. The art and science of 
going through as many stages of produc- 
tion as possible with as little human 
2 possible is called automation. 
¢ Engineer's Dream — Fully automatic 
factories are still rare. Mainly they’re 
confined to industries such as chemicals, 

troleum refining, and some foods— 
industries where the product is fluid and 
you need only a kind of high-grade 
plumbing to carry the materials from 
one processing step to another. 

But nearly every industry, in the last 
25 years, has felt the impact of the new 
technology—whether it’s more automatic 
handling of materials, more automatic 
feeding, loading, machining, waste dis- 
posal, or inspection. Bring each of these 
new techniques to the peak of automatic 
perfection, put them all under the same 
roof in interlocked production lines, run 
them all in a smooth flow by a system 
of automatic controls, and you have the 
engineer’s dream of the fully automatic 
factory. This will be the next step in 
the growth of many industries, and un- 
doubtedly the main line of development 
for the next 25 years. 

And why all the emphasis on “Look, 
no hands”? Largely because labor, in the 
last 25 years, has become relatively 
scarce and ee 4 expensive. Wages are 
now up so hig that in many cases a 
costly piece of labor-saving equipment 
looks like a bargain. And skilled labor— 
at any price—is hard to find. 
¢ The Machines — Furthermore, there 
are some processes that machines can 
perform more skillfully than the most 
skilled worker. As products become more 


complicated and tolerances more finicky, 


as materials become more specialized 
and therefore more sensitive, automatic 
methods become more useful. They cut 
the chance of human error. 

Also, for most jobs, machines are 
faster than human hands. When tre- 
mendous volumes of a particular product 
are needed, and especially when the time 
is limited (as in World War II), ma- 
chines usually will do a better job. It’s 
essential, of course, that the engineer 
keep a smooth flow going through the 
factory. It does no good to be making 
bolts at the rate of 5,000 an hour if the 
nuts to go with them are coming off the 
line at the rate of 2,000 an hour. 
© Upgrading—Automation has become 
increasingly popular as the labor force 
has been upgraded by better education 
and more income, and has been given a 
wider choice of jobs in a full-employ- 
ment economy. It has become harder 
and harder to find workers for the dirty, 
boring, backbreaking jobs in industry. 
This alone has been a tremendous spur 
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to making factories more automatic. 

At the same time, automation has it- 
self played a big part in upgrading the 
labor force. There simply is no longer 
much place in the economy for the 
strong back and the weak mind. For one 
thing, it takes a high degree of skill to 
run many of the new machines. For an- 
other, the problems of maintenance mul- 
tiply as the machines get more compli- 
cated, and good men who can keep these 
machines in working order are at a pre- 
mium. So the maintenance man has 
been graduated into a kind of junior 
engineer—and, like as not, he has gained 
his new skill in on-the-job training by 
industry. 
¢ Trouble—But there are problems in 
automation too—and the closer you get 
to a fully automatic setup, the worse 
some of these problems get. 

One problem is the lack of flexibility. 
The more automated a production line, 
the more it tends to become rigidly 
bound to turn out a standardized prod- 
uct. Even a small change might require 
junking whole banks of tools. One solu- 
tion envisions tooling in interlocking 
blocks or gangs; sections of the line 
could be changed to suit a new size or 

roduct, while the main part of the line 
could be kept intact. 

It’s a tricky job, too, to keep the robot 
plant under control. The man running a 
plant loses touch with the machinery 
when it’s remote and automatic. Con- 
trol rooms have become more and 
more complicated; yet if something goes 
wrong, the erigineer has to be able to 


‘spot the offender quickly among a maze 


of dials and measuring devices. The 
problem is one of human engineering— 
getting control systems that the human 
mind and the human eye can work with. 
¢ Index—How widespread is this substi- 
tution of machines for people? You can 
get a good idea by looking at a single 
statistic—the amount of electric power 
used in manufacturing over the years. 

Between 1945 and 1953, manufactur- 
ing production went up by 24%. The 
number of production workers went up 
by 5%. The number of kilowatt-hours 
of electric power used in manufacturing 
went up by 63%. 


What It Means 


In the last 25 years, every business in 
the United States has been reshaped by 
all these factors: social change, eco- 
nomic shifts, government policies, new 
management theories, the labor revolu- 
tion, innovations in production machin- 
ery and technique. 

Here BUSINESS WEEK analyzes the im- 
pact of these factors on seven industries 
that are basic in the nation’s economy: 
steel, nonferrous metals, machinery, 
autos, chemicals, textiles, and food 
processing and marketing. 
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Steel: Never 


The steel industry over the last 25 
years has been almost all things to all 
men: 

e To the general public, it has 
been a symbol of business—its stacks 
belching smoke in good times, standing 
cold and derelict in the Depression. 

¢ To our enemies in World War 
II, it meant a shower of bombs and 
shells, more tanks and guns and _ ships 
and trucks than they could compre- 
hend—or withstand. 

e To the postwar economy, it was 
a provider of both guns and butter—of 
surprisingly abundant civilian goods on 
top of an arms buildup. 

e To the investor, over the 25- 
year haul, it was something of a dog. 

e To organized labor it was, in 

many respects, a daisy. 
e Hectic Business—Throughout — the 
quarter-century, the steel industry pro- 
duced about as useful an industrial ma- 
terial as the United States had. It had 
scarcely a peaceful moment doing it. 

Steel production (chart above) almost 
always fluctuates more widely than the 
economy as a whole. And steel earnings 
have often been more erratic than pro- 
duction. 

Operating at close to 90% of capac- 
ity, the trade was doing well in 1929. 
Three years later it was down to less 
than 20%, then spent the next three 
years at under 50%. In 1937 it was 
operating at 73% of capacity; the 1938 
recession brought it down to 40%. It 
boomed through the war years at over 
95% (in fact, has run over 90% of ca- 
pacity in nine years out of the last 14). 
But the comparatively mild 1949 re- 
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Capacity 


cession brought a drop from 94% to 
81% in the operating rate. 

Now look at earnings. A four-year 
stretch, 1937-1940, emphasizes how 
volatile steel earnings are. In 1937 the 
industry earned $232-million; in 1938 
it lost $15-million; in 1939 it earned 
$147-million; and in 1940 it earned 
$281-million. Worst vear for the steel 
industry was 1933, when it lost $60- 
million. Best year was 1950, when it 
made $767-million. 
¢ Fluctuations—There are reasons why 
earnings jump around so much—rea- 
sons that cause headaches aplenty for 
the men who run the business. 

For one thing, steel carries a whale 
of a fixed investment in plant. The way 
to make money is to get as close to 
running that plant to the hilt as pos- 
sible. When you have to let part of it 
stand idle, it starts to get pretty ex- 
pensive. Even if the idled portion is 
your least efficient and costliest to op- 
erate, you have capital tied up non- 
productively, which is bad. 

For another, steel, to a large extent, 
has to produce and carry its own raw 
materials—something that manufactur- 
ing industries generally don’t do. So 
when the economy tapers off, steel be- 
gins to take on the perils of an ex- 
tractive industry. It sits at the begin- 
ning of that long lead-time that an 
automobile or a refrigerator represents. 
It has to hold tremendous inventories 
—of ore, coal, scrap, and limestone— 
either in the ground or in the stock- 
vard. And, again, it has to maintain the 
fixed investment to get those materials, 
in good times and bad. 
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a Peaceful Moment All the Way 


So steel has gotten itself the reputa- 
tion of being a “feast and famine” in- 
dustry. As a result, it has had a fairly 
dismal 25 years on Wall Street. Less 
than a year ago, the stock market valued 
the securities of one of the trade’s most 
profitable producers (National Steel 
Corp.) at slightly less than just its 
postwar investment in plant. And as 
recently as last May, it valued the 
plant of the top 10 producers at about 
20% of replacement cost. 
¢ Technical Progress—In spite of the 
ups and downs in production and the 
coolness of the investing public, steel 
has come a long way since 1929. It has 
enlarged capacity tremendously—and 
has improved it substantially besides. 
For example, in 1929 the trade used 
334 blast furnaces to support 57.4-mil- 
lion tons of iron smelting capacity. Last 
year, 258 stacks supported 79.4-million 
tons. 

Technology, as well as larger size of 
units, helped this advance. The last 
25 years have seen the Bessemer con- 
verter drop from 13% to 4% of steel- 
melting capacity, the electric furnace 
rise from 2% to almost 9% —a solid 
gain for steel quality. 
¢ Wide-Sheet Mills—Technologically, 
though, the greatest progress came in 
steel finishing, and a big part of that 
progress is centered around the con- 
tinuous wide-sheet mill. This was per- 
fected in 1924, but it had its greatest 
growth in the depression decade of 
1929-39, when obvious cost advantages 
brought the new mills in with a rush 
—22 of them, installed by a dozen pro- 
ducers in 17 states. Now, some 45% 





of the industry’s hot-rolled product 
takes forms made possible and economi 
cal by the development of the continu- 
ous wide-sheet mill. 

One glimpse at the economics tells 
the story. In 1923, the year before the 
first mill was installed, cold-rolled 20- 
gauge sheet sold for $135 a ton, though 
the average wage paid to produce it was 
only 59.6¢ an hour. Last 
price was down to $95.50 a ton, while 
labor costs were up to $2.63 an hour. 

This mill, giving auto makers much 
wider sheets to work with, allowed 
them to concentrate on style as well 
as utility. It helped the home appli 
ance industry get off the ground. It 
made tin cans cheap and _ plentiful 
And it made, and is making, the steel 
business a lot of money. 
¢ Product Shift—Productwise, the in 
dustry has changed a good deal since 
1929. Sheets, of course, come to a much 
bigger share of the total now. Tinplate, 
Jong one of the industry’s favorite prod- 
ucts, has grown steadily in output since 
1929. 

Another product that has served 
the industry well is pipe, particularly 
those kinds of it that are used by the 
oil industry. Since this is usually high- 
quality pipe, the profit margin is better 
than average—and the market keeps 
growing fast. Development of an eco- 
nomical, dependable way to make large- 
diameter pipe that would contain high 
pressures opened up another tremen- 
dous new market—long-distance natural 
gas transmission. This market has been 
booming since World War II. 
¢ Rival Materials—But steel 


year the 


has not 
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been having everything its own way. 

Aluminum, after a vast war and post- 
war expansion in capacity, now has its 
output figured in terms of tons rather 
than pounds. Aluminum has already 
moved ahead of stainless steel in one 
sparkling new market—metal-clad build- 
ings—and it’s giving steel some real 
competition in others (BW—Aug.14’54, 
p130). 

Plastics’ main inroads on ‘steel, so 
far, have been in the field of pipe, par- 
ticularly where light weight and corro- 
sion resistance are important. Also, 
plastic .dies are now being used, and 
there’s considerable talk about plastic 
auto bodies. But, in terms of total steel 
output, the competition, so far, is still 
infinitesimal. 

¢ Labor—Employment costs, in the 
steel industry, have quadrupled since 
1929. There are two main reasons for 
the spurt: (1) The general currency in- 
flation since 1940, and (2) the almost 
complete organization of the industry 
by the United Steelworkers of America. 

For years, the steel industry reveled 
in the great myth that no union would 
ever organize steel. And up to 1929, no 
union ever had. At that time, three sep- 
arate unions among them represented 
less than 2% of the steel industry’s 
workers. 

Then came the National Recovery 
Act and the Wagner Act. Under their 
protection the United Mine Workers 
organized and manned the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee. The job of 
organizing the industry swung into high 
gear. 

What happened after that is history. 
U.S. Steel electrified the industry by 
signing voluntarily with SWOC in 
March, 1937. Then came the bitter- 
ness and violence of the Little Steel 
strikes. One by one, the lesser producers 
also signed. By 1941, it remained only 
for a major holdout, Bethlehem Steel, 
to sign up with what was by then the 
United Steelworkers of America—and 
the union organization of the steel- 
producing industry was virtually com- 
plete. 
¢ Better Jobs—Through organization, 
the steel worker has gotten more money, 
job security, and bargaining position. 
And he has also found the industry a 
safer, less unpleasant place to work than 
it used to be. 

More work is done by machines, less 
by muscle. There are still a number of 
hot, hard jobs, particularly in the steel- 
producing departments—jobs for which 
you need tough skillful men rather than 
boys. But such jobs are far fewer than 
they were a generation ago. 

There have been three industrywide 
strikes since 1941. But in most of the 
time ‘since then, steel and its union 
have been learning each other’s ways 
peacefully—to the benefit of both 
parties. 
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The Wonder Metals: Still 


What has happened in metals over 
the last 25 years has been nothing short 
of a revolution. 

As the industrial machine moves 

along faster and faster, it gobbles up our 
supply of metals at an ever-increasing 
rate. As long ago as 1940, this country 
changed from being a net exporter of 
nonferrous metals to being a net im- 
porter. But more important than the 
change in statistical position has been 
the change in thinking. 
e Exhaustible Supply—In 1929 nobody 
gave much thought to the supply of 
metals; most of them were taken as 
much for granted as the sun and the 
air. Today, the future of our metals 
supply comes up for worried discus- 
sion wherever men gather to study the 
country’s resources. And necessity has 
driven us to working more and more 
with lower grade ores. 

For example, handling 0.6% and 
0.7% copper ores was unheard-of in 
1929; today, ores of such low content 
are getting into use quite commonly. 
And the cream has long since been 
skimmed off this country’s lead and zinc 
ores. For all three metals, leaner ores 
mean sharply rising costs of extraction. 

e Newcomers—This has encouraged the 
rise of competitive metals. One fast 
comer is aluminum, which in 25 years 
has grown from lusty childhood to 
full-sized leadership among nonferrous 


metals. Aluminum has created brand- 
new markets for itself. It has also taken 
hefty bites out of the established mar- 
kets of copper, lead, and zinc. 

But the most exciting developments 
in the last quarter century have been 
in the field of the newer metals—metals 
that in 1929 were little more than sym- 
bols in the periodic table. 

The needs of an expanding technol- 
ogy have promoted a worldwide chase 
after better metals that can withstand 
ever-greater stress at ever-higher tem- 
peratures. And the demands of national 
defense have given the chase a fever- 
ish urgency that it would never have 
had otherwise. 
¢ From War to War—You can start 
almost anywhere in the story of expand 
ing needs. 

An urgent World War I necessity was 
better steels for valves in aircraft en- 
gines. We started by adding chrome 
and silicon to our best carbon steels. 
Later, nickel was added. These yielded 
high-temperature iron alloys that helped 
make the internal combustion engine 
dependable. 

In the 1930s, we developed turbo- 
superchargers for aircraft cngines. These 
cperated off exhaust gases at stresses 
and temperatures we still weren’t ready 
to handle. 

When World War II made us willing 
to pay 50¢ a Ib. for valve steels, develop- 
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ment really took off. Tungsten and 
molybdenum were added to chrome- 
nickel grades. This did nicely for the 
engines that won the war. But it wasn’t 
adequate for jets. First cobalt, then 
nickel began replacing iron at the same 
time the turbine buckets and vanes of 
jet engines replaced valves. 

In the postwar race for more com- 

pact, more powerful, longer-lived jet 
engines, metallurgists succeeded in get- 
ting somewhat more power and longer 
service life. But they are still having 
trouble raising the operating tempera- 
tures high enough—and that’s where 
the big prize lies. 
* Special Effects—It’s the special, un- 
usual properties that make the new 
little-understood metallic elements so 
attractive. One will have a very high 
melting point, another an excellent 
strength-to-weight ratio; still another 
will be ductile at high temperatures. 
Today, there’s an increasing tendency 
to study promising elements—for the 
specific properties you need—in their 
pure form. Then you study how to 
maximize their good points, remedy 
their deficiencies by alloying. 

For example, the push for a ductile 
material with a high melting point 
tured up molybdenum as very promis- 
ing for use in jet engines. But at very 
high temperatures molybdenum oxi- 
dizes to a white powder. Intense re- 
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a Long Way to Go 


search is going into finding a means of 
protecting it. Ceramic coatings haven’t 
been entirely successful. Now nickel is 
being tried. 

Then you have the carbides, also with 
high melting points and with admirable 
resistance to oxidation at high tem- 
peratures. But carbides are brittle. So 
research is aimed at overcoming that 
deficiency. 

National defense demand alone is 
severe enough so that vast public funds 
and economic incentives of various 
kinds have been lavished on research 
and development of these new metals. 
¢ Titanium—About the most spectacu- 
lar new metal is titanium. Scarcely 
six years old as a commercially pure 
metal, it is flying today in the most 
advanced aircraft we know how to build. 
It’s far from being thoroughly ex- 
ploited. Aside from defense, potential 
industrial demand—provided price can 
be gotten down low enough—is tremen- 
dous. 

Beginning near zero in 1948, titan- 
ium production has shot up to around 
7,000 tons this year. Planned capacity, 
already on the books and contracted 
for, comes to 15,000 tons annually. 
And the federal government has set a 
goal of 35,000 tons annually in 1957. 

Contrast this with aluminum’s early 
growth. Only after 25 years of com- 
mercial production did aluminum out- 


put get even as high as 22,000 tons. 
¢ Forced Feeding—This kind of forced 
growth for titanium has been costh) 
One expert figures that the U.S. Air 
Force has spent—including research, en 
gineering, and development—some $200 
per lb. for the titanium that’s flying to 
day. 

The spur, of course, is titanium’s be 
guiling properties: good: corrosion re 
sistance, excellent resistance to shock, 
better hot-strength than aluminum, and 
one of the very best strength-to-weight 
ratios of any metal. But experience 
with titanium has vielded an insight 
into the kind of effort that’s needed to 
master these strange new metals. 

The trade, for instance, is full of talk 
about airframe and engine builder: 
who have found titanium failing mys 
teriously even before it was used. One 
of the commonest complaints concerns 
its lack of uniformity. Considering how 
it’s produced—in small batches and by 
the most advanced techniques—this lack 
of uniformity is not surprising. But 
considering its cost ($10 to $20 per 
pound for mill products) and its limited 
uses now (mainly in aircraft), it’s plain 
that titanium producers are going t 
have to master all these fierce, even 
weird, new problems before the metal 
will begin to realize its potential 
e Price of Purity—Another important 
fact about these new metals is that you 
require degrees of purity distressing] 
beyond the range of conventional metal- 
lurgy of only a few years ago. 

A tiny increase in contamination of 
these metals works profound changes 
in their characteristics. And they are 
insatiably reactive with oxygen, nitro 
gen, hydrogen, carbon. They're of little 
value—other than as ferroalloys—unless 
they’re pure, and you purify them 
mainly in vacuum processes. 

Ton for ton, vacuum-melting capacity 
is a lot more expensive to build than 
say, open-hearth capacity. And _ it’s 
much more expensive and tricky to 
operate. So we’re going to pay through 
the nose for the new properties that our 
technology is demanding in metals 
e Zirconium—Right now, the best 
known among other flashy new metals is 
zirconium. Its excellent corrosion re 
sistance gives it a good potential as 
piping for the chemical, pc troleum, ind 
pharmaceutical industries. But at $10 a 
pound, its price is still much too high 
for wide industrial use. You get som«e 
idea of the pace of development 
though, by comparing that $10 a pound 
with its cost in 1948—$70 a pound. 

Zirconium’s most interesting property 
—and the one that has been the main 
spur to its development—is its low neu 
tron absorption. This, together with 
its corrosion resistance and light weight 
makes it close to an ideal structural 
metal for nuclear reactors. So, right 
now, zirconium’s future seems to be 
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tied with the future of atomic power. 
¢ Producers—All manner of companies 
have had a hand in this drive for new 
metals. Chemical companies have done, 
and are doing, a big part of the basic 
research. Metals companies such as Na- 
tional Lead, New Jersey Zinc, and Ken- 
necott Copper are also doing research. 


Machinery 


* 


So are the electrical industry and the 
aircraft engine builders. 

Once a metal reaches the fabricating 
stage, it is the steel companies, by and 
large, that are stepping forward to do 
the job—in titanium, for example. 

In such cases, the steelmaker’s inter- 
est is obvious. He already has the ex- 





pensive specialized equipment with 
which to make useful shapes from raw 
titanium metal. He can add this new 
revenue-producing activity with a mini- 
mum of investment. Moreover, the spe- 
cialty steelmaker has every reason to 
plunge into titanium—as a hedge against 
its threat to stainless steel. 





Automation—It's Coming Everywhere 


The industry, once relatively simple, 
has become extremely complex, requir 
ing a tremendous variety of materials 


The machine operator turning out a 
piston of your automobile engine 25 
years ago was in full command through- 
out the process. His skill at the ma- 
chine controlled the dimensions of the 
piston. The accuracy of the product 
was a function of the operator. He was 
supreme. 

Today, the machine turning out that 
piston (picture) doesn’t need the op- 
erator’s guidance as it works. The pis- 
ton’s dimensions are preset in the ma- 
chine; the machine can decide for itself 
when the exact dimensions and shape 
are reached, when to stop the process. 
Accuracy is not a function of the op- 
crator, but of the tool designer. 
¢ Typical—On a one-product scale, that 


tells what has happened to machine 
tools and production machinery—as well 
as in mechanization of materials han- 
dling—as industry has moved faster and 
faster toward automation. 

The trend shows up more dramati- 
cally in a new boring machine for stator 
housings for jet engines. Using 55 
carbide tools, at about 600 hp., this 
many-armed monster does at one clip 
for 90¢ what used to cost $1,200, take 
hour after hour of finicky work. It con- 
denses a 20-acre plant into 20 sq. ft. It 
costs half a million dollars—but replaces 
$52-million worth of machines. 

e Intricate—This is the sort of thing 
that has brought vast changes in the 
machine and metalworking industries. 


to be machined to close tolerances. 
Sometimes these are so close (down to 
one-fifticth the diameter of a human 
hair) and the speed so fantastic (some 
thing like 15,000 rpm. on some new 
milling machines) that they are far be 
yond the capacity of the human eye and 
mind to understand. 

The industry must aim for the ut 
most flexibility. In effect, it must at 
the same time think in two different 
ways, produce in two different ways, 
set up two kinds of equipment. For 
civilian goods, it must have the tools to 
whack out, say from plastic or sheet 
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metal, products designed against cost 
for simple mass production at the low- 
est possible figure. But for defense ma- 
terials, or for possible war emergency, 
it must be able to turn out, on short 
notice, hard-to-form weapons and parts, 
produced under rigid requirements but 
in high volume—the best product ob- 
tainable, regardless of cost. 


1. Growth Era 


Machine tools have moved toward 
these goals with increasing speed during 
the quarter-century, but in zigzags ra- 
ther than in a constant upward curve. 
Flagging markets of the Depression 
years brought one redesigning spurt, 
with the new models getting into gen- 
eral use just before World War II. 
Postwar, the first real design advances 
came in 1947. 
¢ Power and Speed—The spectacular 
growth of automation—in making ma- 
chine processes automatic, in providing 
tape or electronic controls, in automatic 
materials handling—has multiplied many 
times the appetite of machines for 
power. There was a time when it was 
possible to power a whole batch of ma- 
chines from a common source through a 
plantwide system of drive shafts and 
belts. Now each machine has its own 
self-contained power source—often a 
motor for each movement. 

This has made for a big boost in 
speed of machine tool operation (up 
50% since World War II), in higher 
feeds to match machine speed, in even 
bigger boosts in horsepower (doubled 
since the war). 


ll. Materials Handling 


Machining has become so efficient 
that much of the emphasis has shifted 
now to reducing time for loading and 
unloading. This is going on in two di- 
rections. One is automation of the sin- 
gle machine, so that it is loaded and un- 
loaded automatically. The second is 
shuttle or transfer mechanisms that 
combine several operations and _ shift 
the part from machine to machine. 

The transfer idea is 15 or more years 
old, but got into the picture in a big 
way only since World War II. The 
pioneer was the auto industry, which 
uses a transfer machine to do many 
machining operations in one crack. It’s 
also used for some appliances. 
¢ Mechanized—Transfer machines were 
unknown 25 years ago. Few individual 
machines then were automatic. And 
many metalworking processes now done 
by machines were considered hand op- 
erations. 

Take welding. With automatic weld- 
ing, auto frames are welded five times 
as fast as they were by hand. Whole 
sides for railway cars have been made 
by machine welding. Ultrasonics, or vi- 
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bration at a speed faster than sound, 
has come along to give greater uniform- 
ity and strength to the weld. 

Assembly machines can now tighten 
bolts to predetermined strength in two- 
fifths the hand time, at one-sixteenth 
the cost. Automatic cleaning machines, 
using ultrasonics, reduce a several-hour 
job to five minutes on jet engine parts. 


Ill. Mechanical Brains 


Fast machines are eliminating the 
work of the human hand in these proc- 
esses, and the human brain is also find- 
ing mechanical substitutes. They work 
faster, tirelessly, more accurately. 

The idea of the robot as a creature 
to free man from drudgery—or as the 
bogeyman in a nightmare world—long 
antedated the fact of automation. Auto- 
matic control of machines has been 
familiar to engineers for years on such 
things as automatic screw machines, 
tracer-controlled lathes. In fact, it goes 
back 150 years to the invention by 
J. M. Jacquard of a loom controlled 
by punch cards. 

Now the principle is being applied 
to machine tools. Extremely complex 
pieces can already be made from tapes 
prepared on a computing machine—and 
it may not be long before such metheds 
can be used to “teletype spare parts 
anywhere.” The development of reliable 
electronic equipment makes it possible 
to compute a control tape without first 
making a single piece of the product. 

Basically, tape or punch card con- 
trol is in the near future for machine 
tools. But it is easicr to apply to punch 
presses, cutting torches, and the like, 
where tolerances are not so close and 
motions are simpler. 


IV. Nonmachining 


In the quarter-century, machining 
processes have become so fantastically 
intricate and so expensive that shops 
look for other ways to do the same 
work. This has caused a small boom 
in such nonmachining processes as 
presswork, molding, stamping, punch- 
ing, extrusion, cold forming. . 

Paradoxically, however, the volume of 
machines and tools required for these 
methods and the processing of the re- 
sulting high-strength parts have com- 
bined to multiply the amount of ma- 
chining done. While machining per 
part is less than 25 years ago, total ma- 
chining is far greater. 

Products today have more pieces, too. 
A “small” car 25 years ago had perhaps 
7,500; now it has 15,000 or more. And 
the parts are bigger, more complex, re- 
quiring more machines. 

Presses are now used in one-third of 
all metalworking plants; the number of 
mechanical presses jumped 11% from 
1949 to 1953, hydraulic presses 21% 


in the same period. Die design has ad- 
vanced, too, so that many presses can 
turn out parts that need no finishing, 
even if hole-spacing or dimension is in 
ten-thousandths of an inch. New form- 
ing processes have come along, such as 
making a refrigerator case by wrapping 
a sheet around a collapsible form, then 
pulling out the form and welding the 
sheet. 

Even threads on production objects 
are now made by rolling, or forming, 
instead of by machining. 


V. New Wonders 


Some of the newer nonmachining 
processes sound as if they came out of 
the imagination of a science fiction 
writer. The Impacter, for example, op- 
erates by throwing metal into shape as 
you'd throw mud against a wooden 
fence—the dies are on free pistons that 
meet in midair, stay together less than 
1/3000 of a-second. 

In the same category are shell mold- 

ing—using thin molds to produce more 
accurate, smoother castings at less cost 
than by machining—and the Tinkertoy 
project for making and assembling elec- 
tronic circuits virtually without the 
touch of a human hand. 
e Materials, Methods—Alongside these 
broad paths of development, there have 
been a host of other changes in machine 
tools and metalworking: 

e Introduction of sintered tung- 
sten carbide as a tool material about 
25 years ago (it didn’t really come into 
its own in civilian production until after 
World War II) made possible machin- 
ing at many times greater speeds and 
feeds, with longer tool life, better fin- 
ishes. 

e A quarter-century ago, machine 
tools had only half a dozen materials 
from which to make their products. 
Now there are countless alloys. 

¢ Completely new cutting proc- 

esses have been developed: among 
them, electrical-discharge shaping of 
hard surfaces, electrolytic grinding of 
carbide tools, ultrasonic vibration for 
rapid cutting of hard surfaces, such as 
jewels, glass, stone, quartz. 
e Into the Future—The word “auto- 
matic” has been the keyword of the 
past quarter-century, and it remains the 
slogan of the future. 

In machine tools, the next step is al- 
ready being taken—continuous and auto- 
matic inspection of the product, while 
it’s being made, to correct any variation 
from the norm. Machine tools already 
exist with built-in inspection devices to 
signal such a variation—and even to 
stop the machine when some dimen- 
sion gets outside the tolerance limits. 


The next thing you can look for—per- 


haps even by yearend—is machine tools 
that will go bevond this to make a cor- 
rection without stopping the machine. 
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Wanted: Big 


At some time today, millions of 
Americans will park their cars near 
grocery stores to do the weekly 
shopping. Tomorrow, they will bunch 
them outside churches and near golf 
courses. Monday, they will sweat and 
swear their way through traffic to and 
from work—just as they have been doing 
in ever-increasing numbers for more 
than 25 years. 

In the quarter century, the use and 
purposes of the cars have not changed. 
The significance of the 25 years is found 
in the obvious: the acceptance of the 
motor car as a necessity. 
¢ Proof—Last year, 70-million Amer- 
icans drove their 464-million cars more 
than 560-billion miles. Detroit turned 
out more than 6-million new passenger 
cars, and industry economists foresee an 
annual market of between 54-million 
and 64-million cars over the next five 
years. To prepare for long-term growth, 
car manufacturers will spend over 20% 
more on new plant and equipment this 
year than they did in 1953. 

Where will this big new market 
come from? The experts are divided. 
Some think it will come by selling 
some type of “second car” to families 
that can afford it; others say by selling 
“more car per car’’—that is, more gadg- 
ets. Needless to say, the industry is 
pushing on both fronts. 

e New Fields—In the long run, how- 
ever, it’s hard to see how the auto in- 
dustry can continue to expand indef- 
initely at the present rate, - aless it goes 
into completely new fields of consumer 
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products. And that is exactly what may 
happen. No durable goods industry has 
such widespread outlets for its prod- 
ucts, or such ready access to the nation’s 
capital markets. So, despite talk of a 
saturated car market, the auto industry 
will probably keep right on growing. 
Ten years from now, it may be making 
helicopters, or prefabricated houses—or 
merely cars that are as big as houses. 

¢ Front-Seat Driver—The man behind 
the wheel seldom reflects on the role 
of the car in his daily life. Nor does 
he ponder much on the effect he has 
had on the auto industry. But few 
economists will argue the point that the 
American motorist, speeding along 
superhighways or bumping over country 
roads, has taken the automobile indus- 
try apart and fitted it back together— 
with small surface resemblance to the 
industry of 1929. His wholesale accept- 
ance of the auto and his desire to drive 
the latest model with all the gadgets 
have pointed out to the industry the 
two golden keys to success: production 
and distribution. 


1. Production 


By 1929, there was every sign that 
the automotive industry had reached 
maturity. The assembly line had come 
a decade before. Now there was a de- 
mand for cars, and the assembly-line 
technique was there to meet it. But 
other things were missing. Automatic, 
high-volume production of components 
was developed to fill one gap. 





Then, too, more workable steels had 
come out of World War I. The closed 
car was partly due to better alloys and 
better ways to fashion them. Safety 
glass came along in 1925 to overcome 
one objection to closed cars. 

¢ The Real Spur—There was, of course, 
one other spur that made the high 
production attainable. It was so decep- 
tively simple that even as smart a motor 
man as Henry Ford missed it. It was 
a model change every year. Any auto- 
mobile leader today will tell you that 
the annual model change is the one 
thing more than any other that has 
brought the industry to its present size, 

But as production began to catch 
up with demand, that brought on prob- 
lems. Until then, used cars had pre- 
sented almost no problem, because there 
was a market for almost any kind of 
car. Now, however, used cars imperiled 
new car sales. So manufacturers and 
their dealers had to set up merchandis- 
ing plans to handle the used cars that 
were traded in on new ones. Then, too, 
by the late Twenties, millions of dollars 
were being spent on advertising. 

As a result of all this, the automobile 
was solidly entrenched in American life 
before the collapse of 1929. Between 
1929 and 1932, the value of car pur- 
chases fell 74%, but expenditures on 
gas and oil dropped by only 18%. 
Miles driven continued to rise through 
1932. Using the car had become part 
of American living. 


Il. Distribution 


In 1929, there were a score of car 
manufacturers. Today, there are six. 
And there may never again be more 
than the present number, even though 
car ownership continues to soar. After 
the war, a few newcomers tried to 
crash the industry; all but Kaiser failed. 

It wasn’t simply a matter of custom- 
ers’ preference. The essential element 
—and the chief reason why a newcomer 
in the auto business is doomed—is dis- 
tribution. It’s also the reason why the 
smaller companies have had to combine. 

It takes a fantastic amount of capital 
to enter and stay in the automobile 
business, but—other things being equal 
—capital could be obtained. Production 
techniques in auto manufacturing are 
no secret, and can be matched by many 
companies. Engineering and design are 
more difficult to come by, but not im- 
possible. 

e The Catch—But, says Detroit, it’s 
the dealer who calls the tune. Good 
dealers are rare and elusive. It takes 
years to set up an efficient distribution 
system—and in the meantime the prod- 
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uct is likely to wither on the vine. 

In 1929, when nearly 4-million cars 
sold at retail, there were about 43,000 
dealers. Today, there are still only the 
same number. With the return of 
competition, few in the industry think 
there is much hope for a new producer 
to crash the magic circle of dealers. As 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, points out, distribution is 
the key. 
¢ Wobbly Prop—One of the important 
props of the present distribution sys- 
tem has been the exclusive new-car 
franchise. But, looking ahead, both 
motor makers and dealers see so-called 
“bootleggers” threatening the under- 
pinnings of the system. These oper- 
ators are feeding on and_ gaining 
strength from another peculiarity of 
the distribution system—transportation 
charges. 

When a franchised dealer sells a new 
car for resale by a used car dealer at a 
cut rate, the auto industry calls it “boot- 
legging.” In the appliance industry it 
is called “discounting.” 

The auto business is a natural for the 
discounter because of the practice of 
charging the customer freight costs that 
often bear no relation to actual trans- 
portation costs. General Motors and 
Ford—and to a lesser extent other manu- 
facturers—operate branch assembly 
plants to which car subassemblies are 
shipped at a lower rate than it would 
cost to move the complete car from 
the parent factory. (Two-thirds of cars 
today are assembled outside Michigan.) 

“Bootlegged” cars, bought from fran- 
chised dealers near the parent factories, 
are moved cheaply over the road to non- 
franchised dealers, who can then reflect 
the difference in transport costs in a 
lower price to the customer. 

So far, the National Automobile 

Dealers Assn. hasn’t been able to per- 
suade Justice Dept. to approve changes 
in franchise agreements that might wipe 
out bootlegging. 
* Justified—But whatever happens in 
the distribution setup, the habits of the 
American people seem to justify De- 
troit’s plans for annual production of 
at least 5-million cars. There is one 
reservation: the condition of the na- 
tion’s roads. It’s estimated that it will 
take $6-billion a year for the next 15 
years to fit today’s roads for tomorrow’s 
traffic. 

Probably nothing indicates better the 
state of the auto industry’s maturity 
than Detroit’s belief that the best way 
to catch up on highway needs is the 
toll road. Even five years ago, the idea 
was abhorrent—it might have dissuaded 
someone from buying a car. 
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Others — like fertilizers, 
acids — have grown four-fold 
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No Growth Limit in Sight 


Forty years ago, the United States 
didn’t have a chemical industry worthy 
of the name—the German industry so 
dominated the world that U.S. chemi- 
cal production was negligible by com- 
parison. 

Twenty-five years ago, a U.S. chemi- 
cal industry was well established, 
though only a handful of the companies 
were really big. In 1929, value of 
chemicals and allied products was 
about $3.8-billion. The products were 
relatively simple, unglamorous, work- 
aday chemicals and a few equally un- 
glamorous plastics. 

Today, the chemical industry is grow- 
ing still bigger, more complex, more 
important. In 1953, value of chemicals 
and allied products was $19.9-billion— 
more than five times the output a 
quarter-century ago (chart). And the 
products, turned out by some of the 
nation’s biggest and richest companies, 
are incredibly complex and varied. 
¢ Versatile—Of the two kinds of in- 
dustrial growth, the qualitative change 
is even more spectacular than the quan- 
titative. Time was—25 years ago, for 
example—when anyone who had taken 
high school chemistry was familiar with 
the leading products of the chemical 
industry. Today, a highly trained chem- 
ist has trouble keeping up with the 
newest products. 

The newer chemicals are complex, 
versatile. Consider the silicone family. 
You can find a silicone that’s good for 
waterproofing, another silicone that can 
make a material more susceptible to 


wetting. By choosing among its basic 
materials, the chemical industry can 
virtually tailor-make a product to the 
use you want to make of it. 

Few industries are so obsessed with 
the need for new products as the 
chemical industry is. Sales people 
preach that at least half of company 
sales should come from wholly new 
products. That’s a fast pace, but it pays 
off in quicker development of a glamor- 
ous new product into a bread-and-butter 
item. Silicones are going through this 
transformation now. 
¢ Expansion—In 1929, the industry 
operated in a much narrower field, with 
a nervous eye on the still powerful Ger- 
man chemical industry. Under the 
protection of tariffs, however, it gave 
vent to its ambitions from 1929 on. 
A wave of mergers built up the leading 
companies, broadened the range of 
their output, improved efficiency and 
profits. Suddenly, chemicals became a 
blue-ribbon growth industry. 

Through vertical integration, chemi- 
cal processors gained closer control of 
their products, from source to ultimate 
user. For example, a company might 
make sulfuric acid; it bought the sulfur, 
bumed it to make the acid, and sold 
the acid to big users, such’ as the steel 
industry. Sulfuric acid is a fairly simple 
product with a good market, so many 
other companies got into the business. 
Competition drove prices down, and 
profit margins, too. To cut costs, the 
company might integrate vertically: It 
might buv a sulfur mine, thereby get- 
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ting raw materials cheaper. Or, to 
boost profits, it might go into manufac- 
turing agricultural sprays from the cop- 
per sulfate it could produce from its 
own sulfuric acid. 

The industry thus gained the size 
and maneuverability to make a research 
program worthwhile. Until the 1930s, 
the industry had few big laboratories, 
and those concentrated on day-to-day 
problems rather than long-term re- 
search. For the basic research, the 
industry still depended on European— 
particularly German—experience. By 
now, the U.S. industry is the pace- 
setter, not the follower. 
¢ Bigger Market—The integration of 
the industry came just in time to take 
advantage of the broadening of the 
chemicals market. This growth took 
two forms: 

eA gain in demand for basic 
chemicals. As population increased, 
more chlorine was needed for water 
purification; as the automotive industry 
grew, more chemicals were needed for 
rubber, lacquer, and antifreeze, for proc- 
essing gasoline and oil that the new 
outpouring of cars use. 

¢ A new market for products that 
are wholly chemical: detergents, syn- 
thetic fibers, plastics, synthetic rubber, 
paints, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers. The 
chemical industry today is no longer a 
mere supplier of raw materials—it now 
produces consumer products that are 
made wholly or largely from their own 
materials. 

For years, soap manufacturers bought 
only caustic soda from the chemical 
companies, to treat the fats they 
bought elsewhere; now synthetic deter- 
gents, entirely a chemical industry prod- 
uct, outsell soap. Similarly, in 1929 
the chemical industry supplied the tex- 
tile people with alkalies and dyes; now 
more than 20% of the textile output 
of the U.S. is entirely a chemical prod- 
uct—synthetic fibers. 
¢ Booming Petros—Many of today’s 
“miracle” chemicals come from the 
young branch of the industry known as 
petrochemicals. These products are de- 
rived from oil and natural gas, and the 
industry has boomed in the Southwest 
oil-gas fields. 

In 1929, petrochemistry was limited 
chiefly to producing small quantities of 
commercial alcohol. Today, its annual 
sale of probably $750-million or more 
represents about one-fourth of all U.S. 
production of basic chemicals. Chances 
are good that its output will double in 
the next 10 vears. 

More than half of the increase in 
output of this type of chemicals be- 
tween 1938 and 1952 came from Gulf 
Coast plants, largely war-built. There’s 
still room for more growth: Petro- 
chemicals still use only about 1% of 
the available annual output of oil and 
gas. 
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The Synthetics Threaten 


A Rip van Winkle who dozed off in 
the textile market 25 years ago would 
hardly recognize the industry today. 
Some of the big company names would 
sound familiar, but not their products. 
Half the list of most popular fabrics 
would mean no more to him than 
Martian doubletalk, for they weren’t in- 
vented until recent years. 

This chart reflects the impact of syn- 
thetic fibers. There isn’t a textile mill 
anywhere in the country that hasn’t 
somehow felt the effect of these chemi- 
cal wonders. Without doubt, the syn- 
thetics are the big textile story of the 
last 25 years. 
¢Some Old Troubles—One thing 
hasn’t changed much in 25 years: the 
industry’s list of problems. Much as it 
was in 1929, the industry is still trying 
to cope with its chronic overproduction, 
low profit margins, lack of effective 
merchandising, foreign competition. 

Today, to be sure, it’s a bigger in- 
dustry. It has nearly half again as many 
mills as in 1929, and the value of 
their product has gone up three and a 
half times. But the textile industry is 
still the classic example of what comes 
of a lack of “‘bigness’’ in business. 

Burlington Mills, J. P. Stevens & 
Co., and Deering Milliken & Co. are 
the three largest mill groups in the in- 
dustry, in both sales volume and num- 
ber of mills. Yet none of the three, 





before the spring and summer con- 
solidations, produced more than 2% 
of the total volume of textiles. None 
of these is big enough—in the sense 
that General Motors is big enough—to 
exercise some control over its own des- 
tiny. 

Profit: margins in the industry are 

held low by small operators who can 
always “‘make it for less,” while trading 
on the research and promotion effort 
put into a product by the big mills. 
This leaves the big mills with less in- 
centive to do long-range research and 
development; at the same time, low 
profit margins cut their ability to do 
these jobs. 
e Mergers Then and Now—The series 
of mergers earlier this year when Bur- 
lington Mills, J. P. Stevens, and others 
acquired controlling interests in other 
big mills, was an attempt to deal with 
the problem of smallness. While 
neither firm is in the billion-dollar-gross 
class yet, both Bur-Mil and Stevens 
are halfway there. 

In number, these latest mergers don’t 
begin to match those that went on dur- 
ing the 1930s. Along with everything 
else, the textile industry had been hit 
hard by the depression. By 1932, nearly 
1,000 mills had gone out of business, 
and the total value of products was 
down by 50%. Mergers then became 
a lifesaving device. 
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to Take Over 


This year’s string of mergers were a 
form of horizontal integration—between 
companies in the same branch of the 
business—but the mergers of the 1930s 
were mostly vertical: Mills moved “for- 
ward” to take over selling houses, or 
selling houses moved “backward” to 
take over mills. 

There were also many horizontal 
mergers in the 1930s. Small mills 
merged with other small mills at the 
same stage of manufacturing but pro- 
ducing different products and located 
in widely separated communities. Thus 
they spread the impact of a drop in 
demand for one product line, both for 
themselves and the community, and 
they gained new flexibility. 
¢ Wide n—The textile depression 
abruptly ended with the approach of 
World War II. Overnight the industry 
put its looms ‘to work on uniforms, 
tarpaulins, tents, webbing, parachutes, 
and powder bags. The war rush pro- 
vided millions of dollars that the mills 
needed for modernization after a long 
depression and for replacement of the 
machines worn out in war production. 

After the war, textiles continued to 
boom as soldiers turned eagerly to 
civvies and women gobbled up nylons 
by the dozen. The mills’ long-needed 
modernization and expansion drive hit 

stride. From 1945 through 1952, 
mills spent $3.7-billion for new ma- 
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chines, new mills, new air-conditioning 
and other auxiliary equipment. 

¢ “Miracle” Fibers—It was then, too, 
that the readjustment to new manmade 
textiles was speeded up. 

Rayon was the miracle fiber of the 
late 1920s; its name was coined in 
1929 as a substitute for the despised 
term “artificial silk.” By whatever 
name, women loved it, despite its then 
shiny luster and comparatively poor 
properties. Here was silk’s luxury feel 
and look at a bargain price. 

The swift acceptance of rayon was 
the making of many a big name in the 
industry today. Burlington Mills’ J. 
Spencer Love invested $2,000 in a rayon 
mill in 1930 and parlayed it into the 
nation’s biggest textile chain, with 75 
mills and annual sales of $361-million— 
not counting the recent Pacific Mills 
and Goodall-Sanford acquisitions (BW 
—Jul.17’54,p32). It wasn’t until the 
1940s that Burlington produced a fabric 
from anything but rayon or acetate. 
¢ Share of Market—Over-all, what has 
happened in fibers? ‘Total consumption 
per capita has gone from 25 Ib. a year 
in 1929 to 36 Ib. in 1953. But cotton 
and wool have just about held their 
own; nearly all of the increase in per 
capita consumption went to the syn- 
thetics. On. a_ share-of-the-total basis, 
cotton is still king with 67% of the 
market (chart). But the synthetics 
have gone from just under +% to just 
under 24% of total per capita con- 
sumption. 
¢ Why the Shift?—The main reason 
for the success of the synthetics, of 
course, is that the consumer likes them. 

Another reason is that industry, gen- 
erally, likes them. The built-in, engi- 
neered, controllable properties of the 
synthetics make them appealing to in- 
dustrial-fabric designers who must con- 
sider specifications for strength, stretch, 
toughness, or resistance to chemicals. 
Tire cord is a prime example. It all 
used to be cotton. Last year, 85% of 
it was made of either rayon or nylon— 
or both. 

Finally, textile men themselves went 
for the new fibers in a big way. The 
main reason was price stability. Unlike 
wool or cotton, synthetic prices don’t 
depend on crop yields or weather con- 
ditions; their long-term trend is down- 
ward, and, more important, they re- 
main stable over long periods of time. 
In running a cotton or woolen mill, 
success depends as much on how 
“smart” you buy your raw material as 
on how “smart” you run your mill. The 
price stability of the synthetics takes a 
lot of the risk and headache out of 
running a mill. 
¢ Side Effects—On production meth- 
ods and production men, the impact 
of the synthetics was tremendous. You 
just can’t handle the new fibers as you 
do cotton or wool, and their develop- 


ment has done more than anything else 
to turn textiles from an art to a 
science. 

Mills became cleaner places to work, 
mill workers were upgraded, engineering 
of fabrics was accelerated because mills 
had engineering materials to work with, 
air-conditioning became widespread, 
and machinery was refined. 
eA Look Ahead—What’s the future 
fiber picture? A lot of chemical com- 
panies are feeling mighty optimistic 
about it. Not only are the current pro- 
ducers developing new fibers and build- 
ing new plants, but companies not now 
producing fibers commercially are also 
experimenting with new fibers. 

Total capacity for producing syn- 
thetic fibers has been estimated at 2.7- 
billion Ib. in 1955—double the 1952 
consumption figure. And, taking a look 
at population trends and per capita 
fiber consumption trends, experts figure 
that by 1970, synthetic may account 
for 40% of U.S. fiber consumption. 
e Labor Trend Down—Despite the 
growth in total volume of textiles pro- 
duced, textile employment has actually 
declined. And the number of textile 
spindles in place, the usual yardstick of 
productive capacity, has been steadily 
shrinking. 

The reason, of course, is higher pro- 
ductivity per worker and per spindle, 
mostly as the result of improved ma- 
chinery. 1929 was the beginning of a 
trend toward eliminating many of the 
repetitive processes required to get fiber 
into yarn and fabric. Over the years, 
by consolidation of processing machines 
and steady improvement of the quality 
each produced, steps have been elimi- 
nated—and machines and workers, too. 
¢ The South—Along with the changes 
in production has come the big change 
in the locale of production. ‘The growth 
of the industry in the South, and the 
movement of mills from North to 
South that began in the early 1900s, 
was moving along steadily in 1929. 
The depression encouraged the trend. 
Today, the South claims about 80% 
of the textile industry. 

Last holdout to the southward move- 
ment has been the woolen and worsted 
industry, which is still largely in the 
North. But even this segment of the 
industry is being forced southward or 
out of business by lower-cost operations 
down South. 

The trade thinks the big flow of 
woolen and worsted mills to the South 
is still to come. But the migration got 
a big boost this year when two big 
makers of wool tops announced plans 
to build plants in South Carolina to 
scour wool and process it—the first mills 
of this type in the South. The wool 
will be landed at the port of Charles- 
ton, S. C., which may, in future years, 
displace Boston as the great U.S. port 
of entry for wool. 
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than 25 years ago, and it does. 


Food: Revolution in the Shopping Bag 


The typical family today can afford to eat better 


Preserved and prepackaged foods that were 


scarcely dreamed-of in 1929 are commonplace on the store 


shelves today. 


Distribution methods are undergoing a similar up- 


heaval, with sharp competition from and among the super- 


markets. The big change to come is in manufacturing. 


One thing hasn’t changed since 1929: 
Food is still the country’s most essen- 
tial industry. All other businesses must 
keep an eye on the nation’s food 
budget (now $67-billion a year), for not 
until after man buys food does he buy 
other things. As the relative cost of 
food goes lower, more disposable in- 
come 1s left for the rest of the economy. 

The food industry is a vast catch-all 
of farmers, fishermen, ranchers, pack- 
ers, processors, packagers, transporters, 
commission ,merchants, grocers, chain- 
store operators, roadside hucksters, and 
peanut vendors. In all its branches— 
producing, processing, distributing—it 
employs some 10-million persons. These 
people range from clam shuckers and 
“stoop” laborers up to Lingan A. War- 
ren, who makes $300,000 a year at 
Safeway Stores, Inc., and Arthur God- 
frey, who makes still more, just for 
reading commercials. 

In 25 years, the balance among all 
these people—their relative importance 
—has changed sharply. And therein lies 
the big story of the industry. 
¢ 1929 Style—In 1929, butchers and 
truck farmers still peddled their wares 
from door to door. Downtown there 
was a greengrocer, a fancy grocer, a 
baker, a fish store, an ice cream parlor, 
and a couple of chain stores. Suburban 
driveways were worn thin by delivery 
trucks, and a few horsedrawn wagons. 
City dwellers relied on the butcher’s 
boy and the grocer’s boy and pulled 
their deliveries into the kitchen by way 
of the dumbwaiter. 

If the housewife went to market in- 
stead of telephoning, she did it in the 
daytime, the only time the stores were 
open. She sat on a tall stool and read 
her marketing list to a clerk who scur- 
ried about with a hook, pulling down 
each item and assembling the order on 
the counter. Many of the items he 
had to weigh out and package himself. 
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If the family was above the lowest 
economic level, the housewife had a 
full-time girl to do all or most of the 
cooking. The meals that came out 
of the kitchen were heavy, starchy, and 
—for company—elaborate. In many 
homes a cake was baked every day. 
Much of the bread was home-baked, 
too. In winter, salads were unheard- 
of; away from water, fresh fish was rare. 

Perhaps 5% of the population ate 
small steaks or loin lamb chops for 
lunch and a rib roast for dinner. A 
much, much larger group ate thick 
salami or cheese sandwiches for lunch 
and spaghetti or stew for dinner. 
¢ 1954 Style—Five minutes at the 
checkout counter of a supermarket will 
show a parade of foods unknown—in 
present form—to housewives in 1929. A 
factory worker’s wife pushes a heaped 
cart to the checkout station. In it: a 
precut, prewrapped rolled roast of beef, 
boxes of frozen vegetables and frozen 
fruits that aren’t in season, a giant can 
of chow mein, jars of baby food, sliced 
bread, canned soft drinks, premixed 
French dressing, raw vegetable salad 
mix, half-cooked rolls, frozen meat 
pies, canned new potatoes, packaged 
fresh vegetables already trimmed and 
weighed, instant coffee, one-serving 
boxes of cereal, and frozen orange 
juice. 

The worker’s family is eating better 
than the rich man’s family did in 1929 
—more nutritiously, at least, and no 
less lavishly when it comes to out-of- 
season foods. In the social revolution, 
the average American has upgraded 
both his paycheck and his tastes. 

The trend is toward nonfattening, 
easy-to-prepare meals, partly because 
people are diet-conscious, partly be- 
cause they can afford the convenience. 
Few families have domestic help, yet 
leisure has become an inalienable right. 
The housewife knows she’s paying a 





premium for frozen meat pies, but she 
wants the extra time to devote to her 
children, to watch TV, to have a cock- 
tail with her husband. 
e Trying to Catch Up—A_ quarter- 
century of change in tastes and buying 
power finds food processing and dis- 
tribution still trying to catch up with 
the times. Here’s what has happened: 

e High labor costs have led to 
more self-service, eliminating many 
clerks and delivery boys. 

e Self-service has demanded more 
and more prepackaging. 

e The two together have brought 
a rapid rise in the chain supermarket, 
which carries every kind of food. 

¢To supply the supermarkets 
more efficiently and to guard against 
seasonal ups and downs, food manu- 
facturers have broadened their lines. 
They are “food companies” instead 
of, say, dairies or flour millers. In a 
few years, food manufacturing has left 
the domestic science kitchen stage and 
advanced toward a highly engineered, 
mass-producing industry. 
e Narrow Margin—Packaging, refriger- 
ating, and freezing have reduced spoil- 
age, helping stores to slice markups. 
Severe competition between specialty 
stores and chains and between rival 
supermarkets has kept the profit mar- 
gin thin—below 3% on the sales dollar. 
It’s hard to cut distribution costs. 

The alternative is to cut manufac- 
turing costs. It is here that the big 
changes of the next 25 years are ex- 
pected. The trend is toward bigger and 
more efficient plants. 

Seen from within, the food industry 
is a big market for the products of 
other manufacturers. Yet, despite the 
engineering and research talent avail- 
able, other industries have barely 


scratched the surface of food processors’ 
needs for better machines. 
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World’s First 84” Magnesium Coil Mill. 


a new look at Magnesium! 


UP TO 95 GZ New Dow facilities—now in operation—are producing magnesium sheet in 
quantity.. Wider, longer—magnesium sheet now offers a brand new challenge to 

PRICE REDUCTION designers, engineers, manufacturers. To cut costs, to save weight, to add strength— 
to do revolutionary new things for many products—get the new magnesium story! 

Call the nearest Dow sales office or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium 


ON SHEET AND P LATE Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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Specially designed, carefully con- Constant inspection plus rigid Note how coil of magnesium 
trolled ovens pre-heat huge mag- production controls assure uni- sheet illustrates new availability 
nesium ingots just before rolling. form magnesium sheet quality. in greater widths and lengths. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM DOW 











STOP... 


THERE MUST BE A BETTER WAY! 


Illustration from a new animation film 
produced for Life Magazine. 


There is—a TRANSFILM business pro- 
duction. A better way to show disgruntled 
dealers, worn out salesmen, hard-shelled cus- 
tomers, uninspired factory employees just 
what you, your company, your product can 
do. Got a sale, recruitment, training, PR 
problem? Let us do your shooting for you. 


For our brochure, please clip this ad to your busi- 
ane letterhead, sign your. name and title, and 
mail to... 


TRANSFILM. 








RED-GIANT 
features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 
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ROYAL GULL, product of Kearney & Trecker and Piaggio of Italy, is one of the new... 


Planes With Foreign Accents 


Two airplanes, designed and partially built by Euro- 
pean manufacturers, will soon enter the U.S. market. One 
of them will try to replace the old DC-3. 


Two companies—one a newcomer to 
the aircraft industry—junketed abroad 
this summer and returned with plans 
to produce new type planes from com- 
ponents built by European companies: 

¢ Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee machine tool maker, formed 
an affiliation with an Italian plane 
manufacturer, Piaggio & Co., to turn 
out a twin-engine, five passenger job, 
the Royal Gull (above). Piaggio will 
build the airframes and wings, ship 
them to Milwaukee, where K&T will 
assemble them. 

¢ Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. announced this week that, in 
collaboration with Fokker of the Neth- 
erlands, it would produce a_ twin-en- 
gine plane to replace the DC-3, the 
old two-engine work horse of the air- 
lines. 
¢K&T’s Job—Kearney & Trecker’s 
plane—which will be turned out by 
the company’s new, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Royal Aircraft Corp.—is de- 
signed for sales to business corpora- 


tions. The plane has pusher-type pro- 
pellers that give a sea level speed of 
180 miles per hour, has a cruising 
range of seven hours, can take off in 
18 seconds and climb to 3,000 ft. in 
three minutes. It can land on water or 
on land. 

¢ Take-Off—K&T’s entry into the air 
industry, which has always been highly 
competitive and never too profitable in 
peacetime, may seem a trifle quixotic. 
But Francis J. Trecker, company presi 
dent, says he decided on the venture 
primarily because of “low investment, 
low risk, and a fairly good profit po 
tential.” He pointed out that, by doing 
only the assembly operations here, he 
will save several million dollars in de- 
signs, tools, and other manufacturing 
facilities. 

Trecker himself has always been an 
aviation enthusiast. After graduating 
from college, he got a job at Pratt & 
Whitney. In 1932, he got his pilot's 
license. His company has used planes 
for company purposes for more than 
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Aw ASTROLOGIST’S interpretation of a chart of the 
heavens may be interesting . . . but studying a com- 
pany’s sales chart is a lot more revealing to the 
profit-minded business executive. For sales depend 
not upon the orbits of the stars, but upon the itin- 
eraries and abilities of salesmen. 


Today’s salesman is better trained than his nine- 
teenth-century counterpart. But competition is 
keener; travel mileage is greater, and selling is more 
difficult because it has become harder to locate and 
sell all the men who have a voice in buying decisions. 


Salesmen who sell to industry need good “sales 
tools.”” And one of the best is Business Publication 
Advertising. It builds company recognition and 
product acceptance—reaches hidden buying influ- 
ences—makes the salesman’s time more productive 
by giving him more time to sell. Consistent business 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTER S FOR 







a bright 
future 


~- Star Salesmen, 
that is! 


publication advertising shortens the route to present 
sales . . . helps create and develop tomorrow’s mar- 
kets and protects them against the inroads of com- 
petition. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, check to 
see that the company’s management is using 
adequate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


The McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics’ seventh annual survey of 
business’ pians reveals interesting 
data on industry’s planned capital 
expenditures for the next four years. 
The complete findings are available 
in a 16-page booklet titled, “‘Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment 1954-57.”’ We'll gladly mail 
you a copy. 
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FACTUAL 


Appraisals 
| for every valuation need | | 


Vey Insurance — coverage 
eee and proof of loss. 


<7 Property, cost and 
general accounting. 
<7 Corporation finance. 
| <7 Legal requirements. 
 <F Purchase or sale. 
| << Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


iTHE 


LLOYD-THOMAS | 


AUTHORITIES 













SNIZED APPRAISAL 








4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Eger ts 40, Ti. 


First for Factual appraisals 
—— since 1910 —— 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 









+{201 CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
with ALL the features ... 


@ Print 120 or more copies per minute. 

@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control . . . 
Built-in Reset Counter .. . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The Sener Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 

gives you for the first time “push- button’ 
electric di ives you 

complete freedom from manuel ¢ ‘ort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEYER CorPoRATION 
1823 $. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 











10 years, and for several years Trecker 
and Lincoln Thomas, the man in 
charge of the company’s planes, have 
rebuilt planes on their own. But 
Trecker emphasizes that the plane ven- 
ture is not intended as a diversification 
for K&T. “It’s just a chance to make 
a little money.” 

¢ Curious—Actually, Trecker fell into 
the deal with Piaggio almost accident- 
ally. About 18 months ago, he saw a 
picture of the Royal Gull. On his next 
business trip to Italy he decided to 
stop off and learn more about the plane 
--more out of curiosity than anything 
else. It was a two-hour visit in the 
midst of a three-hour ship layover in 
Genoa. He talked with Dr. A. Piaggio, 
one of the brothers who head the firm. 

Durin the interview, Trecker 
learned that Piaggio had just redesigned 
the plane and planned to market it com- 
mercially worldwide. Piaggio had al- 
ready received offers from the U.S. to 
represent the firm, but no decision had 
been made except that Piaggio was 
planning to assemble the entire plane in 
Italy, building the airframes and wings 
and buying t the 260-hp. Lycoming en- 
gines and other parts from the U.S. 
¢ Sales Pitch—Trecker pointed out 
that this would be costly—shipping the 
parts to Italy, then shipping the assem- 
bled plane back to this country. Why 
not ship the Italian-made parts to the 
U.S. and assemble the plane here? 
Piaggio liked the idea; he already knew 
K&T, since he used some of its ma- 
chine tools in his plant. 

The deal was signed and sealed on 
the spot. Through its new subsidiary, 
K&T would buy the frames and wings 
from Piaggio, buy the engines and 
other parts in the U.S., and assemble 
the plane in Milwaukee. The K&T 
subsidiary would handle sales in North 
America and adjacent islarids; Piaggio 
for the rest of the world. 
¢ Potential Market—Trecker claims 
that the Royal Gull will be the only 
two-engine amphibian plane in the cor- 
poration executive class to be manufac- 
tured anywhere in the world. (Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., which 
used to be the big name in this field, 
has stopped making this type of plane 
for the commercial market, now pro- 
duces only for the government.) 

Trecker is sure that there is a sub- 
stantial market for the Royal Gull. He 
cites Aircraft Industries Assn. figures 
that $35-million of twin-engine execu- 
tive aircraft were sold in this country 
last year. K&T hopes to sell a couple 
of million dollars worth annually. 

Chief uses for the plane, according 
to Trecker, are in such operations as 
mining and timber surveys, petroleum 
search, commercial fishing and whaling, 
as well as ordinary business and execu- 
tive use. For example, he points to 
offshore oil operations, which, he says, 


are turning more and more to helicop- 
ters and old Grummans to transport 
workers about. 

Trecker also says that the plane has 
a load capacity of 1,000 Ib. more than 
similar twin-engine planes now in use, 
and that the speed is competitive with 
aircraft now on the market. So is the 
price, he adds. The Royal Gull will 
sell for $65,000, compared with the 
$59,000 to $79,000 for similar planes, 
e¢ Two-Way Deal—“It’s a good deal for 
Piaggio, too,” says Trecker, “because 
it can reduce production costs and also 
receive much needed American dol- 
lars.” Piaggio is an old-timer in the 
airplane industry. It was founded in 


1884, started plane construction 38 
years ago, now has four plants in 
Italy, employing about 6,000. It also 


manufactures streamlined railroad cars, 
coaches, freight cars, trolley buses, 
trams, tank cars, helicopters, and motor 
scooters. 

According to present plans, an as- 

sembled model of the plane will arrive 
in the U.S. Sept. 15. 
eCommuter—The only Royal Gull 
now in use—except in military service 
—is one bought three years ago by A. S. 
Onassis, the Greek multimillionaire 
shipping fleet operator. Onassis uses it 
on his private yacht for transit to and 
from whale hunting. A second Royal 
Gull was purchased by ex-King Farouk 
of Egypt, but was shot down and de- 
stroyed when several of his colleagues 
attempted to escape at the time of 
Farouk’s overthrow. 
e Fairchild’s Plan—The other deal, be- 
tween Fairchild and Fokker, involves 
the licensing of. the F-27 Friendship 
and provides that any Fokker products 
—current or future—built in this coun- 
try will be built by Fairchild. 

‘The DC-3 has been needing replace- 
ment for a long time, and Fairchild 
feels that this Fokker transport is the 
one to do the job. Fokker hasn’t flown 
a prototype yet, but one is being built. 
Operating cost estimates make it more 
economical than the DC-3 on a seat- 
mile or a ton-mile basis. 
¢ Rolls Royce Engine—One interest- 
ing feature of the new plane is that it 
is designed to use the same turboprop 
engine—the Rolls Royce Dart—that will 
power the British-made Viscounts that 
Capital Airlines is buying (BW —Jun. 
12’54,p161). 

Fairchild will build the airframes 
from the F-27. Some components may 
be imported from Holland, but chances 
are that everything will be built here 
except for the power plants, which will 
come from Rolls Royce. According to 
the agreement. Fairchild pays Fokker a 
straight royalty per plane, and has the 
right to build and sell the F-27 in the 
Western Hemisphere, except in Brazil 
where Fokker has a subsidiary company. 
The plane will sell for about $450,000. 
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Paints Up To 5 to! 
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refinishivie +7 _ With this new Data courtesy of The Glidden Company, 
7 o Railway Finishes Division, Cleveland 2, 
coating—base can be complete- Ohio. 


ly refinished tdoor conditions. 


And the coating re bn so well, it lasts 


up to 5 times longet ian ord# eoaen 


Maybe your coating problem is jude sf far though entirely 


different. BAKELITE Vinyl Resins could be t 1e answer. Coatings TRADE-MARK 


based on these versatile materials go on easily and far outlast VINYL, PHENOLIC AND STYRENE 
ordinary coatings. Acids, alkalies, common solvents, oils, water RESINS FOR COATINGS 


and corrosive atmospheres have little effect on them. There’s a 


BAKELITE Resin for your job—inside or out, for structures or 








equipment, on wood, metal or masonry. 

Learn more about BAKELITE Vinyl, Phenolic and Styrene 
Resins for coatings. For a free booklet, “BAKELITE Resin Coat- 
INGS FOR GENERAL INpustRy,” just write to Dept. ZA-62. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (gj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 












Do you know this city? 


It’s the only city to own a railroad. It had the first all-professional 
ball club. It’s a river port, a port of entry, an important industrial 
area. It’s Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Since its founding in 1788, Cincinnati has grown until now it ranks 
14th in the nation’s industrial areas. In the last decade, Cincinnati 
industries have spent well over % billion dollars for new construction. 

To meet the ever increasing demand for power created by this 
tremendous expansion, the Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company has 
increased its generating capacity nearly 75% in the last 2 years. 
That's more than 3 times the national average increase for this period! 

Supplying the wires and cables to help industry grow is Rome 
Cable’s business. Years of experience backed by unending research, 
advanced engineering, and rigid quality control have made Rome 
Cable a leader in the industry. Rome engineers have developed thou- 
sands of special wire and cable applications for hundreds of industries. 

You'll find how these Rome services can help you in the booklet, 
“The Story of Rome Cable.” Send for your free copy today. 


“*LIGHT FOR FREEDOM-—POWER FOR PROGRESS’’ 
This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 


Corporation 
ROME NEW YORK 


TORRANCE C tiFORWN 


ROME CABLE 








Texas Turkey Troubles 
AUSTIN-—Worried Texans are 


really talking turkey these days. Every- 
thing is “the biggest” in Texas, in- 
cluding the state’s multimillion-dollar 
turkey crop. But psittacosis—a disease, 
also known as parrot fever, that affects 
many birds—might kill off many of the 
gobblers before the holiday ax can fall. 

The Texas Poultry Improvement 
Assn. asked Gov. Allan Shivers for 
emergency help to wipe out the rapidly 
spreading disease (it can also infect 
humans). J. N. Murphy, association 
director of the state health department 
laboratory, said that all humans in- 
volved in the outbreak so far have te- 
covered. But he added that psittacosis 
has taken a “terrible toll of turkeys.” 

Dr. M. T. Harrington, of Texas 
A&M College, notified the state budget 
board that it would have to spend 
$32,000 on a research laboratory to 
study. controls for the disease. The 
whole project would cost $100,000 for 
the first year and $75,000 the following 
year. 

Texans annually receive about $35- 
million from turkey sales, $70-million 
from chickens, and $200-million from 
eggs. 

According to experts, the disease 
might spread through the entire poultry 
industry to wipe out large quantities 
of chickens, ducks, and eggs. Bad pub- 
licity from psittacosis has already af- 
fected poultry sales in general. 


“Cut-to-Cost” Houses 
MIAMI-In Coral City, a real es- 


tate development 13 miles from down- 
town Miami, last week people swarmed 
in from all over the state to buy more 
than 1,100 homes. At one point fran- 
tic salesmen were selling at a “house 
a minute” clip. 

The cause of the Coral City stam- 
pede was the “cut-to-cost” price of the 
homes on the 3,200-acre site. Prices 
per home undercut the local market by 
as much as $2,000. Buyers had a 
chance to see six home models, ranging 
from a two-bedroom-one-bath house at 
$7,025 to a_ three-bedroom-two-bath 
home (with patio and carport) at 
$8,650. 

Local speculators are wondering just 
how the “cost” house deal will 
come out. Cause for their wonder 1s 
Ralph E. Stolkin, who is backing the 
Coral City project. Stolkin got his 
start running a punchboard syndicate 
in Chicago, selling his merchandise 
through the mails until the Federal 
Trade Commission called a halt. He 
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Loading a railroad train, Austria (1873) 


You're cutting your costs with modern methods... 
Are you taking advantage of modern materials? 


You’re used to seeing a materials 
handling job done with safe, effi- 
cient, economical, modern equip- 
ment. But the conveyor belts and 
lift trucks that have replaced mus- 
cle power could be made only with 
new raw materials—from special 
alloy steels to man-made fibers— 
that have been developed since 
the turn of the century. 

In an amazing variety of fields, 
improved processes and products 
have grown out of the imagination 
to realize the possibilities of to- 
day’s new raw materials . . . such 
as Du Pont’s man-made fibers. 
For instance, getting a mesh belt 
that would last in a tomato-peel- 


ing machine was a problem for a 
canning plant. But when they put 
the strength and abrasion resist- 
ance of Du Pont nylon to work, 
a belt resulted that peeled 40 times 
as many tomatoes as conventional 
belting. 

Even if you’ve never used 
Du Pont’s man-made fibers be- 
fore, take a look at the new prop- 
erties they offer: strength with 
stretch . . . strength with little 
stretch . . . acid resistance... 
moisture resistance and other 
properties not always supplied by 
nature. Putting these versatile fi- 
bers to work for you presents a 
challenge—but a rewarding one 


—to the research brains of your 
organization. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about man-made fibers and the 
new efficiency and economy they 
make possible. Send for your copy 
of the fact-filled booklet “‘Du Pont 
Fibers— Raw Materials for Indus- 
try.” Write to: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fi- 
bers Department, Section B, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


26. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT FIBERS: new raw materials for industry 


NYLON - 


CORDURA* - 
high-tenacity rayon 


ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 


DACRON* 
polyester fiber *rec 


U. S. PAT, OFF. 
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FEEL BETTER...DRY FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY! 


For example, Fort Howard Pure-White Singlefold towels are a real buy be- 
cause Controlled Wet Strength keeps Singlefold strong and firm without loss 
of absorbency. Singlefold’s Stabilized Absorbency provides effective drying 
power regardless of towel age . . . and Singlefold has sufficient body for 
maximum absorbency. 


Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard Paper Towels has these 
basic requirements of a good paper towel. In addition, all Fort Howard Towels 
are Acid Free . . . feel good, are easy on your hands. Call your Fort Howard 
Distributor Salesman today! 


For 35 years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 


HO 
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FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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then tried to buy RKO from Howard 
Hughes. RKO stockholders forced him 
out. His partners in Coral City are 
builder Julius Gaines and Carl Byoir, 
publicity man. 

Gaines claims the homes can be sold 
at close to cost because profits will 
come from land sales, rental of com- 
mercial property and sales of water and 
sewage disposal services. So far profits 
on land alone have topped $2-million. 

Two things have developed out of the 
Coral City bargain sale: 

e Phone and mail response to ad- 
vertising—especially from civil service 
and retirement groups—has been flood- 
ing Miami brokers’ offices at a stagger- 
ing rate. 

¢ Local builders are finding them- 
selves in a price cutting war in con- 
struction of homes under $10,000. 


Industrial Park Perks 
TOLEDO-The Campbell Soup 


Co. and the Toledo Industrial Devel- 
opment Council have been _ trying 
(since February) to build the Midwest's 
first fully planned industrial park on a 
118-acre site only a mile and a half 
from the city’s Lake Erie docks. Now, 
it looks as if they can go ahead. 

Interest in the park started when 
TIDC picked Campbell’s land as the 
best spot for industrial development. 
Campbell bought the site in 1947 for a 
$5-million processing and canning 
plant, which it never built. 

TIDC picked the spot because it is 
adjacent to the Toledo Expressway, 
which feeds the Ohio Turnpike and is 
only a few hundred yards from 14 rail 
road systems. Everything looked per- 
fect. The place was accessible to docks, 
highways and railroads. But there was 
one catch. There was no rail connec- 
tion between the site and the 14 rail- 
roads. 

Last week the cloudy situation 
cleared when the New York Central 
System, which owns a 30-acre plot next 
to the Campbell property, said that it 
would construct a connecting switch 
system into the industrial park. Engi- 
neers started to draw plans for the de- 
velopment which will be called “Ex- 
pressway Industrial Park.” 


Gas in the Ballot Box 
PITTSBURGH-The city govem- 


ment’s political football will be heavily 
inflated with gas in this fall’s election. 
The issue will involve the Peoples Na- 
tural Gas Co., the city, and the Public 
Utility Commission. 

PNG is trying to get a $5.3-million 
rate increase and the city is fighting it. 
The increase was applied for last Sep 
tember and has been suspended for 
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study ever since. Last week the sus- 
pension was to have ended and an in- 
crease would have automatically been 
added. But PNG voluntarily _post- 
poned the increase to give PUC more 
time to study. 

The city’s government (Democrat) 
has been fighting gas rate increases at 
every turn—telling citizens that they 
are delaying and often reducing rates. 
The Democrats have pointed to the 
state’s Republican-controlled PUC as 
being responsible for the gas hikes. 
City officials want to make an issue out 
of it this fall as part of a statewide 
campaign to oust the Republicans. 
Democrats say they have their best 
chance in 20 years of winning the state. 

So speculation is that PNG will let 
the gas issue ride until after the elec- 
tion to ease political pressure on itself 
and on PUC. 


Tied to the Tide 


SEATTLE-Engineers wanted to 
build a heavier bridge to replace the 
old one crossing the Duwamish River. 
But they found that the bottom was 
coated with a layer of fine sand over 
soft clay. This would not be a strong 
enough mixture to hold the piers in 
place, nor would it support the weight 
of the new bridge’s increased size. 

Last week the engineers seemed to 
have the problem licked when the con- 
struction of “floating piers” got under 
way. The piers will be flooded to keep 
them in place. At low tide they will 
be light enough to put just the right 
amount of pressure on the soft bottom. 
When the tide comes in, hollow cham- 
bers in the piers will fill with water 
to counteract the lifting effect. The 
General Construction Co., undertaking 
the task, says this is the first bridge of 
its kind in the world. Final cost will 
be $6.5-million. 


Update 


MILWAUKEE -The fabulous Mil- 
waukee Braves seem to be the team of 
the year again in the National League 
even though they aren’t in first place. 

Last week they topped the 1953 at- 
tendance record (1,826,397 paid). The 
record last year was tops in National 
League history but Milwaukeeans took 
it for granted by predicting “we'll leave 
it behind next year when we win the 
pennant” (BW —Oct.3’53,p122). Only 
the attendance half of the prediction 
is coming true but fans are undismayed. 
They say “there’s always next year— 
we'll win the pennant and go over 2- 
million.” 

Actually the Braves are expected to 
draw better than 2-million before the 
end of this season. 
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WHEN BUSINESS HAD IT... 





Capital 
Expenditures 


Corporate Profits 










( After Taxes ) 


*In the Future... 
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Will Lean Years Be the Fat Ones? 


The chart above makes one thing 
clear. Businessmen have normally in- 
creased their spending for new plant 
and equipment only when profits are 
rising. When profits drop, so does 
capital investment. 

Since the end of World War II, 
economists think they see signs that 
this historic pattern can be broken up. 
They think management may be set- 
ting investment policies that will 
stabilize, rather than accentuate, a busi- 
ness decline. 

What happens in the rest of 1954 
and in 1955 may very well answer the 
economists’ question: Can businessmen 
ignore short-run dips in their capital 
spending plans? 
¢ It Happened—Only twice since 1929 
have they done so: in World War II 
and the Korean buildup, both excep- 
tional periods. 

In World War II, business profits 
rose sharply, but private investment 
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dropped, chiefly because the govern- 
ment itself was building plants. 

In the Korean war, the reverse oc- 
curred. In the period 1951-52 business 
for the first time increased its capital 
expenditures while the money it had 
left after taxes was dropping sharply. 

There was good reason for this. The 
“police action” in Korea convinced 
businessmen that we would be living 
for years in a garrison state economy 
where large industrial capacity would 
be needed. In addition, the govern- 
ment prodded their thinking in that 
direction, and fast amortization for tax 
purposes made it financially attractive 
to invest in meeting that long-range 
need. 

Long-range investment decisions 
could be the key to ironing out the ups 
and downs for business, but they could 
be dangerous, too. You find all kinds 
of opinions on the subject—from out- 
right disagreement with the whole con- 


cept, through skepticism, to enthusi- 
astic endorsement. 
¢ Key Decisions—For theorists, all this 
can make interesting discussion ma- 
terial. But for top management, it is 
a personal problem involving expensive 
decisions. Right now, for instance, most 
corporations are collecting _ statistics 
from their divisions in preparation of 
1955 budgets. Should the planners, if 
they have any doubt about the economy 
in 1955, go right ahead with earlier 
projections of capital expenditures—or 
should they wait out a possible decline? 
Imagine yourself as head of a farm 
equipment company. A few years ago 
you read all the  signs—population 
growth, firm farm price supports, lack 
of mortgage debt by agriculture—and 
you laid out a long-range capital spend- 
ing program, say, for five years. 
What do you do today? Farm equip- 
ment sales are down, profits are off, 
and the competition is fierce. The 
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.. YOU cnn build quickly in your own tool room 
opecial purpose, cost saving wachines like these: 
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This special testing machine, built around 
Bellows “‘Controlled-Air-Power’’ Devices, in- 
creased production from 1,300 parts per day 
to 3,000 parts per day at the plant of Allis 
Seal Co., Chicago. 
ww 185 ioe 












ere Se a . : ; 
Acetogen Gas Co., Detroit, obtained a 600% production increase in milling 
splines for their gas cutting torch tips, with this special machine built 
around Bellows air equipment. 





A. C. Kissling Co., Philadelphia, built this 
special hine to p ge saverkraut, at a 
cost one-fifth that of a similar cam-and-gear 
operated unit—and more than doubled the 
number of bags packaged per doy. 














“Bi 1009A 
Radio Receptor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., designed this tool-room-built WRITE FOR THIS FREE 36 PAGE BOOKLET 
cut-off and forming hine and ped production over the old method 
by 350%. Here in these quick-reading pages is Spams 
the story of “Controlled-Air-Power” a 
P se — : Bell 
The next time you get a chance, take a critical look — what it is doing for others — what worries 
it can do for you. It’s free on request. i DEVICES 


at some of your routine operations — particularly peor Bw 954 The Bellows Co 
. ’ " 


: a 
those you’ve been handling the same way for the Bellows Bldg., Akron 9, Ohio. In t& J 
Canada, write to: Bellows Pneumatic el aaa 


Devices of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
you shouldn’t overlook. \ oo 


past four or five years. There are cost-savings there 











The four illustrations on this page are typical of 


the ways that Bellows ‘“Controlled- Air -Power” The B © 1 1 Ow SCo. 


Devices and a little ingenuity can team up to AKRON 9, OHIO 
accomplish big savings. It’s worth checking into. FIELD ENGINEER OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














What do YOU want to know 
about THE CENTRAL SOUTH ? 
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This check list that is a part of the brochure ‘‘The 
Central South, where industry goes...to work’’ will 
bring you the answers. 

Write for your free copy and see why the Central 
South can provide all the elements plants need to 
thrive and grow: 

* Rich supplies of raw materials 

* Excellent transportation 

¢ Abundant low-cost power and fuel 

* Industrious, native-born workers 


* Close proximity to growing markets 
plus many more vitally important elements. 






Just Address: CENTRAL sourH 


where industry goes te ‘ 











G. G. BARBEE, 

General Industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 

203-A Union Station 
Nashville, Tennessee 











decision economists hope you would 
make is to continue your program of 
capital outlays regardless of the short- 
term outlook. (But they'd urge you to 
do this by modernizing old capacity or 
bringing out new products—not adding 
more capacity for tractors.) 

On the other hand, if you follow past 
practices of business generally, you 
would cut back pretty quickly. As the 
chart shows, net profits and capital ex- 
penditures have almost always chased 
one another over the peaks and valleys 
year by year. Compare new plant and 
equipment spending with other meas- 
urements—gross national product, man- 
ufacturers’ sales, or the Federal Re- 
serve Board index—and much the same 
pattern emerges. 
¢ Old System—Even the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of attempts to regularize 
business investment will agree that 
there have always been good business 
reasons for the old management policy. 

The treasurer of a company whose 
policy now is to plan ahead five to 10 
years—and then plow right on through 
ups and downs with its capital spend- 
ing program—puts it this way: 

“It’s going to be tough to go before 
the board of directors, ask them to ap- 
prove, say, a $10-million investment in 
plant when business is falling off. That 
policy takes a lot of courage.” 

So why is management discussing 
ways and means of doing the very thing 
that many admit looks impractical? 

Two reasons seem most important: 

¢ Businessmen as a whole feel that 
the long-range economic outlook—be- 
yond the next year or two—is favorable. 
They have finally gotten over the shock 
of the Big Depression and the fears and 
doubts it caused. They feel that an 
investment today will eventually pan 
out handsomely. 

e An increasing number of busi- 
nessmen, during the prolonged postwar 
boom, have gotten used to the idea of 
making firm dollar-and-cents decisions 
based on five-year projections. That’s 
especially true in big companies. 

It may also be true that more and 
more businessmen are injecting a sense 
of social responsibility into their busi- 
ness decisions. They have an Adminis- 
tration that they figure isn’t hostile, 
and they know that business will get 
the blame if there is another major de- 
pression. A decision that looks smart 
from a strictly financial view may seem 
less bright in the light of its effect on 
the economy as a whole. 

Hence, if there is anything manage- 
ment can do—individually or as a group 
—to maintain a healthy economy, it 
wants to hear about it. 

e Counter Cyclical—For quite a while 
economists have been asking business- 
men why they don’t adopt a counter- 
cyclical capital expenditure program. 
No one thinks a company acting singly 
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Right: This “king bolt,” made of Repub- 
lic Alloy Steel, serves as hitch between 
tractor and trailer. Below: Caterpillar 
Diesel DW15 Tractor and No. 15 Scraper 
working on road job in Colorado. 








How Republic Alloy Steels Help CATERPILLAR 


Take the “king bolt.” It’s the link between tractor and scraper or wag- 
on. It takes all the pull, the bumps, and the shocks when a tractor drags 
earth-moving or other heavy equipment over uneven ground. It has to 
be tough. 


Caterpillar uses a specific Republic Alloy Steel for this part on its DW15 
tractor. And for other parts as well, many of which are not as easy to 
spot. But all of which are important. 


Republic has been supplying Caterpillar with alloy steels for a good 
portion of the 50 years that track-type machines have been roaming and 
moving the earth. More than this, Republic metallurgists have helped 
Caterpillar use these steels to best advantage. 


This year is Caterpillar’s 50th Anniversary in the manufacture of crawl- 
er tractors. And Republic is glad to congratulate a pioneer. You see, 
Republic pioneered the wide use of alloy steels. And we're still helping 
manufacturers use these steels profitably. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC Gie 
ALLOY STEEL 





Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels— Sheets, Strip, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Steel and Plastic Pipe, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 














“Bongo was our fastest materials handling man 
until we got Generalift Pallet Boxes” 


The modern way of moving parts and materials may not be as 
colorful as the old way—but it makes a lot more sense. When you 
have Generalift Pallet Boxes, one workman and a fork-lift truck 
can do the work of many. And we’re finding more uses for this 
versatile container every day. 


Why not find out how a Generalift Pallet Box fits your storage and 
handling picture? Have one of our engineers call. And send for 
your free copy of ‘The General Box.” It’s loaded with time-saving, 
money-saving ideas. 


ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED. 
Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Louis- 


ville; Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box 
Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 1805 MINER STREET, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


* * Pas 








could do this. But if all businesses 
agreed to hold back capital outlays 
when times are good and to go ahead 
when times are bad, the ups and downs 
of business would quickly be ironed 
out. 

One top financial vice-president’s 
teply to this idea: “Comic.” 

Most management people would 
agree. They simply cannot see them- 
selves delaying capital expansion in a 
rising market. That would be inviting 
your competition to steal large chunks 
of your share of the market. 

As for spending when there is a de- 
cline, they tell you that the governing 
factor has to be the availability—not 
necessarily the cost, though—of money. 
If profits drop sharply, so will capital 
spending, since a good share of invest- 
ment money usually comes out of earn- 
ings. 
¢ Or Noncyclical—There’s another idea, 
though, that is being advanced by 
economists and by some top manage- 
ment men. Melvin G. de Chazeau, 
Cornell University professor and an ex- 
pert on the steel industry, calls it “non- 
cyclical” capital investment. By that 
he means a long-range spending pro- 
gram based on sound projections, but 
steadily ignoring year-by-year fluctua- 
tions. 

The closest actual counterpart of this 
idea can be found in companies like 
General Motors, Ford, and Westing- 
house. 

GM last fall made headlines with 
plans for spending $1-billion on plant 
and equipment, even though many fore- 
casters think auto demand will decline 
in the next couple of years. 

Ford, just winding up one huge ex- 
pansion program, has already announced 
another. 

Gwilym Price, president of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., has stated pub- 
licly that his company is never again 
going to be caught short of capacity. 
Westinghouse has adopted long-range 
scientific planning as operating policy. 
It intends to spend money for capital 
equipment even though at times it 
means excess capacity for some products 
at some times. 

Other top businessmen say they feel 
the same way. If what they do matches 
what they say it will be a significant 
change in attitude. 
¢ One or Many—The question remains 
whether an individual company can 
adopt this kind of investment policy— 
assuming there is money available to 
carry it out—with any assurance that it 
won’t blow up because other outfits 
don’t go along. 

Some doubt that such long-range, 
steady capital spending programs have 
had a real test yet. There are others 
who believe the 1951-52 experience was 
a test of a sort, that it reflected much 
more than a simple reaction to the 
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MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


& PREMEEPLE BFE GOOD DESIGN 
roned 


dent’s 


There’s a reliable MICRO SWITCH Precision Switch 
to meet difficult switch application problems 


— cee = ‘ 
@ Each MICRO SWITCH precision switch is one 
of many types. One type may be unusually 
small to fit in cramped space. Another appli- 


esting- é , wie 
cation may require an unusually sensitive 


; with 2 — ») = switch to be actuated by a feather-light touch. 
. * Another switch type may be needed to resist 
shock and vibration or be explosion- or splash- 
proof. Long runs with millions of accurate 
repeat operations may be the prime requisite 
for another switch type. 


@ MICRO SWITCH has them all and more. 
They are but a few of the many characteris- 
tics industrial designers have asked for—and 
secured—from MICRO SWITCH engineering. 
Today, from this tremendous backlog of 
different switches, each developed to meet a 
specific need, our engineers can quickly lead 
your design staff to just the right switch 
to improve the performance of your product. 


MICRO SWITCH field engineers 

are located at 16 branch offices. 
Consultation and advice with them 
involves no obligation. 

It can result in substantial savings 
of time and money. 


| MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 
others extremely reliable, small-size, high-capacity, W i 7 a 
ce was snap-action precision switches and mercury 


switches. Available in a wide variety of sizes, 


shapes, weights, actuators andelectricalchar- A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY errr" 


acteristics. For all types of electrical eonnee. FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











pack it right 
the first time 


remember...the best 
product in the world is 
no better than its 

shipping box. 



















































HINDE & DAUCH 


authority on packaging 
SANDUSKY 1, OHIO 
12 Factories « 40 Sales Offices 








Korean war, excess profits taxes, and 
rapid amortization. Still, the demand 
for business investment to meet Korean 
requirements was out of the ordinary, 
And profits before taxes actually went 
up in 1951, dropped less than 10% in 
1952. Businessmen knew the lower 
net was the fault of the excess profits 
tax, hence were not panicked by the 
precipitous 22% decline from 1950 in 
their profits after taxes. 

e Checkreins—Even so, you can find 
good business reasons to support the 
belief that management may act in 
normal times as it did in 1951-52, at 
least to a substantial degree. 

For one thing, business generally as- 
sumes that no matter which party is 
in power the federal government will 
act to forestall a major depression. The 
present Administration, for example, 
quickly reversed its monetary policies 
when signs of a sharp decline appeared. 
A 3% annual increase in the money 
supply to match our economic growth 
is practically stated policy today. 

Beyond that, technological changes 
come rapidly these days. It would be 
conservative management, indeed, that 
refused to keep up with such changes 
regardless of the immediate business 
outlook. 

Then, too, management has available 
a lot more information than it ever 
had before. In the past, a lot of de- 
cisions had to be made by guesswork, 
with confidence (or lack of it) at any 
given moment an important part of 
the guessing. 

Research laboratories are common in 
most industries today. That fact, too, 
will force capital spending if com- 
panies want to stay abreast of competi- 
tion. 
¢ Diversification—Probably as impor- 
tant as any reason for a new approach 
to capital spending is industrial diversi- 
fication (BW —Jun.6’54,p127). Cer- 
tainly the idea isn’t new to the postwar 
period, but there has never been so 
much of it. Top management looks on 
itself today as heading up a group of 
profit-making organizations, not just a 
steel company or can company. It 
doesn’t hesitate to spread into fields it 
might once have left alone. The result 
is: a steadier flow of corporate dollars 
into new projects, even though the 
basic business has too much capacity. 

Take the steel industry. No one 
imagines that its managers are planning 
much expansion in basic capacity to- 
day. But Republic Steel Corp. has 
jumped into the consumer market, the 
industry generally is going into new 
metals like titanium, and fabricating 
facilities are being enlarged. 

You can find the same thing happen- 
ing in other industries—oil companies 
moving into petrochemicals, for ex- 
ample. 

As long as there is money available 
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Gamma guardians for protec- 
tion and perception. Gamma rays 
are one of the dangers you encounter 
in taming atomic energy. Those who 
delve into molecular manifestations 
often face the double problem of how 
to see what they’re doing while keep- 
ing out of reach of lethal radiations. 
Happily, glass can extricate you 
from both horns of this dilemma. 

Our Harrodsburg plant recently 
cast and assembled what’re undoubt- 
edly the heaviest glass windows in 
the world, designed for the protec- 
tion of employees working on an 
atomic power development program. 
Some of these windows are 514 x 8 
feet in area and weigh 12 tons. 

Glasses for such windows come in 
three different densities—one has a 
density of 3.3, which has very high 
light transmission and doesn’t brown 
when gamma rays hit it; the second 
a density of 6.2—about the densest 
glass ever made; almost as dense as 
steel and six times heavier than 
water. And the third has a density of 
2.7 to match that of concrete. 

By using those remarkable remote- 
control manipulators you’ve seen 
pictures of, scientists are able to 
perform their experiments by look- 
ing through these windows without 
fear of radiation injury. 








> Maybe you’re not in the market 
for a 12-ton, gamma-absorbent win- 
dow, but if you have any kind of 
problem calling for the selective ab- 
sorption and/or transmission of rays 
—cosmic, atomic, X-, ultraviolet, 
visible, infrared, micro-, radio, what 
have you, we might be able to help 
you find a solution. Leastwise, we’d 
be delighted to hear from you as a 
starter. 


Laboratory [ ? 


Some years ago an enterprising de- 
signer came into possession of a 
simple piece of PYREx brand labora- 
tory ware—a standard flask. With a 


certain ingenuity and imagination, 
and the aid of some material to wind 
around the neck, he transformed this 
laboratory flask into a beautiful 
(and salable) coffee carafe. 

Since that time, other equally sales- 
minded designers have designed 
everything from flower vases to 
sugar bowls from laboratory glass- 
ware. The sales appeal of such items 
is built in with 
clean simple lines, 
heat resistance, 
functional design 
and the glisten- 
ing attractiveness 
of glass. 

Thus, such as 
humble _labora- 
tory flasks travel 
the oft-unyield- 
ingdistancefrom 
labto homeon the 
wings of men’s creative imagination. 

The reverse happened to a bowl 
we make for manufacturers of kitchen 
blenders. This time the creative wings 
carried our product from home kitch- 
en to laboratory. It came about when 
some fellows in a laboratory hit 
upon the idea of adapting these 
kitchen blender bowls to laboratory 
blending purposes. Simple, huh? 


> The starting point for other po- 
tentially rewarding ventures could 
well lie hidden among the more than 
40,000 standard items on the Cor- 
ning product shelves. Could be you’re 
next in line to put the magic of 
imagination to work projecting one 
of these into a new area of utility. 
The first step on this ‘‘maybe road”’ 
to fame and fortune is simple: Just 
drop us a note requesting same and 
we'll let loose a deluge of data on 
standard items. 


How to engineer a platypus. A 
happy combination of purposeful 
practicality is the furry platypus 
with its webbed feet, beaver’s tail, 
and duck’s bill. 

A lot of our customers, to their 
continuing delight and profit (we 
hope), have discovered that glass is 
sort of platypus-like in that it, too, 








CORNING GLASS BULLETIN 


FOR PEOPLE WHO MAKE THINGS 


can be made to combine many useful 
characteristics. 

Take, for example, Pyrex brand 
pipe. Here you see a man using a 
piece of it to drive one-inch nails ina 
pine plank. This is essentially an 
extra-curricular activity for glass 
pipe, which is more at home convey- 
ing metal-eating acids around chem- 
ical plants, but it’s a way of showing 
just how tough 
glass can be when 
it’s made that 
way. 

All of which 
may serve to il- 
lustrate for you 
how we can ar- 
range the optical, 
chemical, ther- 
mal, mechanical, 
and electrical 
propertiesof glass 
in different combinations to match 
a considerable variety of end-use 
requirements. In fact, we’ve worked 
up some 50,000 different formulas 
for glass in our years of helping 
customers solve specific design and 
processing problems. 
> If platypus-like glass is a novel 
idea to you, if you’ve never given 
glass a second thought as a highly 
adaptable design and construction 
material, we suggest your reading a 
pocket-size volume entitled “‘Glass 
and You.”’ It tells in a few words and 
many pictures how glass contributes 
to profit and pleasure and we’d be 
delighted to send you a copy. Or, if 
you’re more concerned with putting 
glass to work for you than in learn- 
ing what it’s doing for others, there’s 
a slightly more technical bulletin 
called, “Glass—its increasing im- 
portance in product design.’”’ We’ll 
be glad to send you either—or both. 


In all fairness to you—and to glass, 
too, we must admit that this is not 
the whole story. Fact is, experience 
indicates that it’s customer ideas 
and problems that really bring out 
the best in glass. So, even if what’s 
on your mind seems unrelated to 
any item this page discusses, glass 
may still be its fulfillment. We’d 
like to hear from you. 
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yw CORNING GLASS WORKS 20-9 Crystal st., Corning, N.Y. 








RINGS? 


Flash butt-welded rings for 
aircraft use or wherever a 


circular metal component is 
required. 


Welded metal tubular piece. 
An inexpensive method for pro- 
ducing components such as 
generator housings, refrigera- 
tion condenser cases, or tire 
bases for industrial trucks. 


Combinations of steel bars and 
plate formed and welded for 
use as electric motor frames, or 
other more complicated metal 
components. 


Call American Welding 


What is your welding or fabri- 
cating problem? Our Product 
Development Division, backed 
by 35 years’ experience of pro- 
ducing welded metal compo- 
nents, may be able to assist you. 
Write us today. 


Send for Free 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


380 DIETZ ROAD ° WARREN, OHIO 





either from earnings and depreciation 
or from outside sources, management's 
attitude today seems to be: “Keep 
spending it.” 

¢ The Nays—Naturally, there are dis- 
senters. Joel Dean, Columbia Uni- 
versity professor and a capital invest- 
ment consultant, put it this way at a 
conference of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: 

“Will better management of capital 
expenditures make them more stable 
cyclically? I don’t think so .. . im- 
provements are, in my experience, more 
likely to accentuate cyclical fluctuations 
than to smooth them.” 

Dean’s thesis is that if management 
measures the return on its investments 
scientifically, it will find that when a 


business decline seems certain the 
proper move would be to curtail capital 
outlays. You'd be ahead that way be 
cause of the savings on costs in acquit- 
ing capital equipment and plant. 
But some companies, conscious of 
this possibility, say they have made § 
statistical studies that show the oppo 
site to be true. They’ve found that the 
hope of saving by buying at the bot 
tom is washed out by (1) the risk of 
losing markets if you’re caught short 
without facilities when business swings 
up, and (2) the actual cost in cash of 
rushing to build new facilities when 
demand comes unexpectedly. So to 
these companies a policy of regular in- 
vestment—rather than gambling on 
short-run cycles—makes sense. 


Mergers on the Rocks 


Most of the latest crop of rumored business combines 
won't go through. Meanwhile, management has the job of 
trying to reassure stockholders and customers. 


When a rumor spreads that a movie 
star and husband No. 3 are talking to 
their lawyers, it sets off a series of sec- 
ondary rumors on the probable name 
of No. 4. 

The merger situation in business is 
surprisingly similar. When a company 
with a history of acquisition starts paw- 
ing the ground every ripe corporation 
in sight je uamed as a possible mate. 
The consequences, however, are much 
more serious than in Hollywood. In- 
stead of a barfly or two getting his 
name in the gossip columns, violent 
things happen. Stocks soar—or skid. 
Customers fret. Personnel feels inse- 
cure. Salesmen have to talk faster 
than usual. And managements catch 
the brunt of it all. 
¢ Denials—Last week, this sort of thing 
was happening on_ several fronts. 
Whereas previous weeks had seen a 
flock of consummated mergers and ab- 
sorptions, the pattern last week was 
one of denial, warning, and mergers 
on the rocks. 

One important denial came from 
C. L. Huston, Jr., president of Lukens 
Steel Co. Huston told a group of se- 
curity analysts in New York that his 
company was not even considering 
merger proposals, and found no eco- 
nomic necessity forcing it into a mer- 
ger. 

On another front, Walter P. Paepcke, 
chairman of Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, admitted that his company had 
been discussing a merger with Mengel 
Co., but that the discussions aren’t 
significant. Paepcke said that talks were 
also going on with several other com- 
panies (BW-—Aug.28’54,p49). The 


Container-Mengel rumor had driven 


Mengel stock from 15 to 25 in two 
weeks. 

e Warnings—Another top management 
may have wished it could issue a de 
nial, but had to satisfy itself with a 
warning to stockholders. J. D. Streett, 
president of Laclede-Christy Co., St. 
Louis refractory products maker, com- 
plained in a letter to stockholders that 
the management can’t do its job if it 
is “harried every few months by rm 
mors of purchase, merger, and consoli- 
dation.” 

Streett was referring to the offer 
made two weeks ago by H. K. Porter, 
Inc., to buy Laclede-Christy stock for 
$20 a share. Streett feels it’s worth 
more, but bid stockholders to decide 
for themselves. Porter is a Pittsburgh 
company presided over by 44-year-old 
T. M. Evans. It has acquired a half 
dozen companies in the past two years, 
is now diversified into rubber, steel, 
and electrical and hydraulic products. 
Its sales were $9-million in 1949, $64 
million last year. 
¢ Collapse—Elsewhere, 
sank out of sight. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., and White Motor 
Co. stopped seeing each other. White 
had approached Mack with the idea 
of acquiring certain of its assets and | 
liabilities, probably for cash under a 
note (White currently has about $10 
million in cash). Apparently White 
decided Mack’s asking price was too 
high; and Mack, undoubtedly guided 
by Northeast Capital, Inc., which holds 
29.6% of the stock, wouldn’t come 
down. 

E. D. Bransome, president of Mack, 
beat Robert F. Black, president of 
White, by 24 hours in announcing the 


two mergers 
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and frequencies .. . in single speed, multi-speed and variable speed 
























Whenever you select a power unit, don't put a straight-jacket on your 
is . . . consider ALL of the possibilities of modern power drives.. 

For example consider the many useful combinations that can be 
secured with the basic Master power units shown below. They're de- 
signed so they can a. easily combined together to give you the RIGHT 
horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT fontures in one compact 
eit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. Nowhere else will you 
find power units that are so flexible, so easily seteiiete and in such 
a awe range of types and ratings. -<.. 

Master power drives are available in thousands and Shusonds of 
ratings ( Ye to 400 HP). . . in open, enclosed, splash proof, fan cooled, 


explosion proof . . . horizontal or vertical . . . for all phases, voltages 


types . . . with or without flanges or other special features... . with 5 
types of gear reduction up to 430 to | ratio. . . with Sidcinic brakes 

. with fluid-drive . . . with mechanical or electronic variable speed 
units .. . and for every type of mounting . . . Master has them.all and 
so can be completely impartial in helping you select the one best 


power drive for YOU. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY © DAYTON 1, OHIO 





ONE OF OUR 
customers 
had to be— 
and you may 
too if you’re going to 
do the tough, competitive selling job 
that lies ahead this year. Our customer, 
an appliance manufacturer, planned to 
introduce a new model. He wanted to 
get the utmost impact out of his sales 
story; so his promotional material had 
to be in the hands of 200 dealers, in 
100 cities — at exactly 4:00 P.M. of a 
given day. We were called in, and we 
delivered! 
The ability of Emery to do jobs like 
this is why Emery plays such an impor- 
tant part in the plans of America’s major 


Ever had to 
be in 200 places 
at once ? 





corporations. Only Emery provides you 
with the BIG-3 “musts” in moving goods 
— control, predictability, maximum 
speed. 

Emery service includes these special 
shipping features that you will need 
more than ever this year... pickup and 
delivery, day or night .. .“fire depart- 
ment” runs... individuaf'shipment con- 
trol for tracing reports... delivery fore- 
casts .. . Air Procurement and Timed 
Delivery services, special Assembly 
and Distribution privileges. 

For this kind of Premium Service 
you would naturally expect to pay pre- 
mium rates, But you may be paying 
more right now for ordinary service. 
Call us and get all the facts. 


‘Air Freight For Better Business’”’ 
EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17: Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United 


States, also serving Alaska and Canada. 















breakdown of the talks. In one breath 
Bransome confirmed rumors of merger 
talks with White and said the talks 
had come to naught because “no terms 
could be reached that would be satis- 
factory for Mack stockholders.”” Mack 
says the merger rumors had caused un- 
certainty among its customers and pros- 
pective customers. After the announce- 
ment, Mack’s stock promptly dropped 
from $22.50 to $18.75 a share. 
¢ Short Circuit—Firth Carpet Co., of 
New York, and Air-Way Electric Appli- 
ance Corp., Toledo vacuum cleaner 
manufacturer, also broke off merger 
talks. The key block was probably 
thrown by a third company, Lamb In- 
dustries, also of Toledo. Lamb is a 
holding company that owns several 
small Michigan companies, some radio 
and TV stations, and a newspaper. Its 
president, Edward Lamb, and a New 
York attorney, Harry Samuels, started 
buying Air-Way common stock in June, 
now own or control at least 35%. (For- 
mer Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath is also an officer of Lamb.) 
Lamb and Samuels announced their 
opposition to the merger, saying the 
proposed exchange of stock was not 
right for Air-Way. Last week, Lamb 
went to Air-Way stockholders for au- 
thority to call a special meeting Sept. 
10 for the purpose of enlarging the 
board of directors from 10 to 19. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Braniff Airways, Inc., control remained 
firmly in the hands of the Braniff 
Foundation this week after the death 
of Mrs. Tom Braniff, widow of the 
founder who was killed last winter in 
an air crash (BW —Aug.14’54,p43). 
Mrs. Braniff left the bulk of her estate 
to the foundation, of which she was 
president. She'll be replaced by Wil- 
liam A. Blakley, largest stockholder 
outside the family fund. 
* 
Executive changes: Ronald K. Evans, 
65, has retired as executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of General Motors 
Corp. Donald W. Nyrop, 42, 
Washington lawyer and one-time gov- 
ernment aviation official, was named 
president of Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
He replaced Harold R. Harris, who quit 
last March in a management dispute. 
+ 

Frederick W. Richmond, 31-year-old 
New Yorker, has stepped up his drive 
to acquire machine tool and metal 
working companies. This week a f- 
nancial group he heads agreed to buy 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Last week it 
was Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; last month the physical as- 
sets of Follansbee Steel Corp. It con- 
trols three other metal firms. 
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PRESSES THAT PRINT MORE 


Printing faster lowers costs. Making one press do the work 
of two saves dollars too. 


So Clement engineers are forever developing special 
methods . . . designing equipment which is unique in the 
printing industry. 

One of many instances of this in Clement’s four printing 
plants is a press so adaptable that a wide variety of jobs can 
be speeded through it to keep it productive ’round the clock, 
It prints in one, two, three or four colors, delivering 128. 


FOR YOUR MONEY 


page digest-size sections . .. or sheets to be folded in any 


size .. . either newsprint or slick magazine stock! 

Any of the Clement offices listed below can show you many 
examples of how Clement saves time and money in the man- 
ufacturing of printing for America’s best known businesses. 


J.W. Clement Co. 
Manufacturers of Quality Printing 
Executive Offices and Plant: 8 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Graybar Building, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Detroit 
Subsidiaries: Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles. Phillips & Van Orden Co., San Francisco 





How ty change a woman 8 mind 


She'll switch brands the minute she sees extra value . . . easier use, better quality 
or more for the money. But to assure repeat sales, the product has to live up to 
her expectations. 


And one of the most important places to maintain this advantage, price- or quality- 
wise, is where your product begins. Examine your processing equipment. Can you 
depend on your tanks and pressure vessels to help you hold a competitive edge? 


Do they give you complete protection of quality, purity and color? Can they shrug off 
corrosion or abrasion to assure uninterrupted production? Are they meeting your 
requirements for high or low temperature service ... Or pressure . . . or cyclical 
operation? Are they easy to clean and keep clean? If not, you'll want to plan new 
units. And there, you can only afford the best tank and pressure vessel fabrication. By 
calling in a qualified fabricator, you take full advantage of his resources and know ledge. 
C ‘ollaborating with your engineers and consultants at “the start, he will help translate 
their ideas into the specialized equipment your processes call for. With your productive 
efficiency so vital to tomorrow's competition, it will pay you to discuss your 
equipment needs with your fabricators now. 





Or you may wish to contact us for the names of fabricators 
experienced in your field. As a supplier of quality 

materials for 144 years, Lukens Knows equipment builders. 
Address: Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 
Company, 669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPEGIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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Collapse of the European Defense Community has produced a serious 
erisis in the West. 


U.S.-French relations are strained as never before. Distrust, even 


hostility, will grow between France and West Germany. Britain and the U.S. 
don’t see eye to eye on what to do next. 


It will take great diplomatic skill, and more patience than either Paris 
or Washington now show, to find an alternative for EDC. 


Still, this is not the kind of crisis that’s likely to increase the danger of 
war (page 27). 

On the contrary, it’s part of a new phase in the East-West struggle— 
one where shooting will be out but there’ll be intensive political and eco- 
nomic jockeying. The Communists will be playing up the neutralization of 
Germany and Red China’s right to Formosa—issues that can easily divide 
the West. 


The danger is that the West will fall apart in this kind of contest. At 
best, we’ll fight it with a far looser alliance than we’ve had during the past 


four years. And from now on Washington will have to share the leadership 
with London. 


—o—. 
Washington is disgusted with Mendes-France’s performance on EDC. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made no bones about that in the 
statement he made this week. 

Dulles will insist now that West Germany get its sovereignty immedi- 
ately, then be admitted to NATO as a full member. German rearmament 
would follow soon. 

The State Dept. fears that Chancellor Adenauer may be repudiated 
unless something is done for him in a hurry. 


But the U.S. will find it hard to sell this plan to either Paris or London. 

Both are ready to give Bonn its sovereignty. But the French Parliament 
doesn’t want the Germans in NATO as equal partners any more than it 
wanted EDC. 


Even the British want some limit put on German arms production and 
on the size of a national German army. 


Mendes-France apparently hopes to get around the problem by: 


¢ Getting the NATO Council’s authority increased so that it can exercise 
more control over the military forces of member states. 

e Persuading Churchill to sponsor a special group within NATO that 
would include the six EDC nations plus Britain. (This might be no more 
than a revamping of the pre-NATO Brussels pact between Britain, France, 
and Benelux so that West Germany could be taken in.) 


Looked at one way, the whole problem boils down to whether or not 
the U.S. and Britain must make a choice between Adenauer and Mendes- 
France. 


Washington seems to have decided in the affirmative already, and 
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plumped for Adenauer. But London will do everything pe ble to avoid 
making such a choice. . 


There is no doubt that the French and German leaders are both in 
political hot water. 

Mendes-France must rally all the supporters of NATO in the French 
parliament, whether they have been pro-EDC or anti-EDC up to now. But 
the way he handled the EDC debate has antagonized the Popular Republican 
and Socialist leaders whose support he needs. 

Adenauer is under strong pressure from his own coalition and the 
opposition Social Democrats to ask for more than the sovereignty that EDC 
was supposed to give West Germany. He must insist, too, on equality in 
NATO. If he agrees to anything less, his already shaky position could 
become untenable. 


Moscow can watch all this with grim satisfaction. 

But Foreign Minister Molotov won’t watch from the sidelines for long. 
He’s sure to move in to exploit this situation. 

Another Soviet call for a new Big Four meeting on Germany is almost 
certain. And the West can hardly refuse. Even Adenauer has no choice 
but to go along. 

This will give Molotov a chance to make one more bid for a unified 
but neutral Germany. And his cards look stronger than they ever have 
before. 

—O@— 

A Southeast Asia defense pact can be expected from the conference 
that opens in Manila next week. 

But SATO won’t be the kind of military setup Washington was talking 
of at the time of Geneva. 

For one thing, Britain is going along largely to please the U.S., not 
because London thinks SATO will be an effective offset to Communist 
power in the area. 

Then, the pact will provide cover for only a small part of Southeast 
Asia—the Philippines, Thailand, and Laos and Cambodia. 


There should be some payoff from the economic side of SATO, which 
the U.S. is stressing now more than it did originally. In time, this may 
draw Burma into the fold. 

The U.S. might gain additional ground in the area if the Eisenhower 
Administration should buy a program that C. D. Jackson, part-time White 
House consultant, has been pushing. 


Jackson wants the U.S. to sponsor a worldwide economic aid plan 
through the U.N. Member nations would contribute such items as surplus 
food, metals, and even finished industrial products. These would be ladled 
out to “have-not” countries, mainly in Asia. 


But so far the State Dept. and the Foreign Operations Administration 
are solidly against Jackson. They complain that his scheme would dupli- 
cate existing U.S. aid programs and, to a lesser extent, the present U.N. 
technical aid setup. 
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a. - PUSHES A BUTTON... 
| 40 BOO TLCREES 
| ARE OFF 70 A FAST START/ 


A RAILROAD DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE HAS THREE 
2000 H.P. ENGINES. A RUGGED EXIDE- IRONCLAD 
BATTERY SPINS THE ENGINE TO FIRING SPEED 
IN SECONDS FLAT... HELPS RAILROADS GET 
UNINTERRUPTED “ON LINE” SERVICE, 








EXIDE S WITH 


Dood FO CAT 
FER EICHy 


__ AN EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERY HAS ENOUGH POWER TO 

/ LIFT A LOADED FREIGHT CAR.,, MOVE HEAVY COILS OF 
STEEL, HANDLE DIES OVER 50 TONS! REMEMBER YOU 
GET LOWER OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS WITH 
EXIDE-IRONCLAD EQUIPPED ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS. 


THE GEGRONNG GABKD 
WHO CARRIES HUNOREOS 
OF MESSAGES AT ONCE! 


MICROWAVE RADIO RELAY MAKE POSSIBLE AMERICAS INVISIBLE 
HIGHWAY OF SPEECH. TELEPHONE MESSAGES, TV PROGRAMS, 
MILITARY USES, ARE JUST THE BEGINNING FOR THIS GROWING 
GIANT. INSIDE RADIO RELAY STATIONS MANY EXIDE BATTERIES 
ARE USED TO ASSURE UNINTERRUPTED COMMUNICATIONS! 


EXIDE INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES ARE BUILT FOR LONGER 
UFE AND GREATER POWER. LET AN EXIDE SALES 
ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
| OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. . 













... wire 
me at 

Essex 
House” 


One of New York's 
smartest hotels 
overlooking*Central 
Park and close to all 
important business and \ © 
entertainment centers. cS 
All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned. 


Single from $9, Double from $12 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076 


on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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PLUG 
IT IN 
AND TALK! 


Here is the Bogen 2-way inter-com that 
requires no wiring or installation. Just 
plug the stations into any electrical 
outlet, and your system is ready to save 
you countless hours of walking and 
waiting! Complete: $95.00. Write today 
for literature describing Bogen [J Twin 
Wireless inter-com system, [J wired 
inter-com systems, [] paging systems, 
[] musie systems, [1 built-in home 
inter-coms, [) public address systems. 
Dept. JI, David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 
Ninth Ave., N. Y. 14. 
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TWIN 
WIRELESS 
INTER-COM 
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European Currencies Are Gett 


-.- Gap between 
U.S. exports and 
imports closes 





-.- And foreign 
countries build up 
their gold reserves 
and dollar holdings 


_ But.. ‘ 


Convertibility Sti 


Early this summer, as the British 
pound gained strength, world money 
markets were full of talk about con- 
vertibility of currency. Some dopesters, 
perhaps encouraged by London, said 
that by fall or early winter the pound 
—followed by the West German mark, 
the Dutch guilder, the Belgian franc, 
and perhaps even the French franc— 
would be convertible into dollars. 
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Date: Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


Now it looks as if London, largely 
for domestic political reasons, will water 
down sterling convertibility to the 
point where it won’t mean much. ‘There 
are even signs that Chancellor R. A. 
Butler may delay it indefinitely. This 
would let the U.S. down, as France 
has done this week in scuttling the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community (page 27). 
e Economic Need—Convertibility—the 
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Hangs Fire 


right to exchange francs or pounds 
freely and legally for dollars, and vice 
versa—has been one of the chief post- 
war goals of U.S. foreign economic 
policy. 

Today some currencies, including 
the pound and the mark, are freer from 
exchange controls than they were a 
year or two ago. This is partly due 
to the policies of Chancellor Butler in 
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Britain and Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard in West Germany and 
partly due to the way the U.S. has sus- 
tained Western Europe's supply of dol- 
lars through high imports and military 
spending abroad. 

Even so, the pound and the mark 
are hardly more convertible than the 
“hardtop convertibles” that the U.S. 
auto industry produces. 
¢ Need for Nerve—As money experts 
see the situation today, about all that’s 
needed to start turning the “hardtop” 
into a real convertible is a little political 
courage in London. ‘The International 
Monetary Fund is expected to go into 
operation this fall as a stabilization de- 
vice. ‘This, say the experts, should 
round out the basic economic and 
financial conditions that are needed for 
the first big step toward convertibility 
—convertibility for current trade. They 
point to these facts: 

¢ The dollar gap—the difference 
between what the U.S. buys and what 
it sells—has pretty well disappeared 
(chart, top left). The gap had to be 
closed first by loans and foreign sales 
of gold to U.S., then by our foreign aid 
program. Today, however, the U.S. 
buys about as much in goods and serv- 
ices from the rest of the world as it 
sells. 

¢ Foreign gold reserves and dollar 
holdings (government and private bal- 
ances in U.S. banks) have gone up by 
50% since 1948 (chart, lower left). 
In the past two years the outside 
world, especially Britain and Western 
Europe, has been able to salt away most 
of the receipts from U.S. military 
spending abroad. 


1. Two Contrasting Eras 


You get a good idea of what's 
happened by comparing two four-vear 
periods—1946-49 and 1950-53. 

e During the first period, the 
United States exported nearly twice as 
much as it imported ($67-billion 
against $35-billion). The difference 
was nearly covered by $23.4-billion in 
U.S. loans and grants, plus the liqui- 
dation of $7.1-billion in foreign gold 
and dollar assets. 

¢ During the second period, the 
U.S. exported only $8.5-billion more 
than it imported. This was more than 
offset by grants and loans of $13.2-bil- 
lion. With this help, foreign countries 
were able to add $7.8-billion to their 
gold and dollar assets. 
¢ Back in Competition—Such a drastic 
readjustment, most marked in the past 
two years, would not have been possi- 
ble without a sharp increase in produc- 
tion in Western Europe and without 
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BRITTLE 
SALVANIZING 


This test shows 
how Jenestva 
windows can cut 


your maintenance 
costs 





First, there is no stronger window 
material than steel. So a Fenestra* Steel 
Window eliminates a lot of window 
trouble before it can even start. 

There is no window material that is 
better protected from the elements— 
that will stay looking new longer—than 
a steel window that has been Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. 

Only Fenestra Steel Windows are 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized. 

So there is actually no window made 
that is more maintenance-free than a 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
Industrial Steel Window. 

The test above shows two pieces of 
galvanized steel that have been bent 
... then straightened. See how the pro- 
tective coat on the one piece has cracked 
open, leaving the steel vulnerable to 
rust? 

The Super Hot-Dip Galvanized piece 
stays protected! 

Write for complete details: Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Dept. BW-9, 
3425 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 


~ Your desire for windows of strong material that 

would resist rust resulted in Fenestra Super Hot- 
Dip Galvanized Industrial Steel Windows —a great 
advancement in building products. 


CNESTIU 


SUPER HOT-DIP 


GALVANIZED INDUSTRIAL 
STEEL WINDOWS 
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AT THE OFFICE. -- OR ON THE GO 
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Copy Anything 


It's New! 


It’s Portable! 





It’s Low Cost! 


The new Apeco Private Eye 
Auto-Stat is completely portable. 
Light weight, easy to carry—any- 
where! Available in attractive 
zipper carrying case for easy car- 
rying outside of the office right 
to the work source. 


The new Apeco Private Eye Auto-Stat Portable elec- 
tric photocopying machine prints, processes and dries 
automatically. It is fast—copies in seconds! It is con- 
venient—carry it anywhere—it’s ready for instant use. 
It is easy—anyone can operate it. Saves up to 80% on 
copying jobs. Eliminates hand copying, checking and 
costly outside copying service. Makes legally ac- 
cepted black and white copies from any original up 
to 11” x 17”—printed on one or two sides. So low 
cost... 
electric copying machine . . 
budget of even the smallest firms. 


Send for FREE Book 


it is America’s lowest priced complete 1 unit 
. priced well within the 


ecccccoooe 2-----------------} 








Name 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1957 West Peterson Avenue ® Chicago 26, Illinois 

Please rush me without obligation your free 12-page booklet on 
the Apeco Private Eye Auto-Stat. | understand this booklet will tell 
me how to use Auto-Stat to save time and money in my business. 





Firm 





Title 





Address 





Stat 














City a 
in Canada: Apeco of Canada Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 














SEEKING 
NEW PRODUCTS? 


© Every issue of our “Confidential 
Bulletin” describes several new 
products and processes developed 
here and abroad that can be pur- 
chased, licensed or franchised. 
Suitable for a wide range of busi- 
nesses and industries. Issued 
monthly. Eighteen dollars a year. 
Samples on request. 


NEW PRODUCTS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















KEEP YOUR EYES ON SALES 


Use monthly sales graphs that tell 
you day-by-day how you stand 
against quotas, monthly compara- 
tives, etc. Annual sales thermome- 
ters, full color map U.S.A. plus 
date and space for important meet- 
ings. Full year control pad $3.85. 
THORNTON CO. Dept. BW-9 
1036 Peachtree Atlanta, Ga. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


e 
business: personal or personnel; finan- 
e cial; equipment; etc., may be offered or 
located through the classified advertising 
e section of BUSINESS WEEK. 
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tight control of inflation. These de- 
velopments brought price levels in non- 
dollar areas closer into line with those 
in dollar areas than they had been since 
the war. Today, many European goods 
are competitive with U.S. goods both 
as to price and delivery dates. 

In most world markets, U.S. ex- 
porters are finding this to be the case, 
There’s proof, too, in the experience 
of the big U.S. oil companies that op- 
erate in the sterling area. Two or three 
years ago, when sterling was in bad 
shape, these companies were willing to 
play along with London in order to 
maintain their foreign business. They 
told their purchasing departments to 
buy all possible equipment and sup- 
plies for nondollar currencies, even if 
it meant paying 20% more than in 
the U.S. Today, they no longer have 
to pay a premium to get what they want 
outside the U.S. 
¢ Caught Up With Demand-Statisti- 
cians in Washington have studied price 
levels and come up with a conclusion 
that points in the same direction: In 
the non-Communist world, the re- 
pressed demand for U.S. goods has 
been largely satisfied in the last two or 
three years 

In fact, the experts say, if all cur- 
rency and trade barriers limiting choice 
between American and non-American 
products were removed, the demand for 
U.S. goods would rise only $1-billion 
a year. Three years ago, you could have 
multiplied that figure by at least five. 


il. International Fund 


As for the role of the International 
Monetary Fund, there’s no doubt that 
this institution is prepared to throw its 
resources behind any genuine moves 
toward convertibility. According to 
present plans, the IMF directors who 
meet in Washington late this month 
will agree to back the pound sterling 
against temporary pressure to the full 
amount of the British quota—about 
$1.3-billion. On top of that, London 
might have access to another $900-mil- 
lion, the total quotas of the other ster- 
ling area members of the IMF. This 
would give London, say, $2-billion on 
top of its present gold reserves of 
$3-billion. 

There was talk earlier this year of 
additional standby reserves of $1-billion 
to be put up by the Federal Reserve 
System. But this plan seems to be up 
in the air at present, perhaps because 
London is no longer eager to go all-out 
for convertibility. 

e Earlier Terms—The British could 
claim, of course, that their original con- 
ditions have not been met as yet. Two 
years ago, Butler was talking conver- 
tibility on these terms: (1) a special 
U.S. stabilization fund of at least 
$3-billion, (2) substantial cuts in the 
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ibt that * 7 
ow its designed and built by Kaydon 
ing to : P ae 
we wlan This tremendous bearing, weighing a ton and a half and 
month measuring 105.3750” in diameter, was KAYDON'’s solution to Details of the unusual bearing shown above— 
sterling one manufacturer’s design problem. This bearing is typical Siasich 
of the many extraordinary requests which are everyday as- | 
Soe signments for the KAYDON engineering department. 
100-mil- If you can improve your designs by being able to get 
ser = special, thin-section and/or high precision bearings — con- ey 
“ oe tact KAYDON of Muskegon. Our bearing experts will be glad err 
wee to cooperate, see that you get the bearings you need — on 
either a custom or mass production basis. Take a tip from 
year of a growing list of leading manufacturers who have found, Aaa 
billion “When it comes to special bearings, you'll save time and 
ne money by contacting KAYDON of Muskegon.” 
because Just Out! Get your copy of the new KAYDON 
all-out Reali-Slim thin bearing catalog No. 54. 
KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
could Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
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“you need something 


in paper at 
low experimental cost 


If you're looking for a new 
kind of industrial paper, this 
Riegel “Pilot Plant” can make 
an experimental run of just a 
few hundred pounds at ex- 
tremely low cost. All you pay 
is a nominal charge of $25 
an hour, plus the small cost of 
materials. Riegel contributes 
the research, engineering and 
labor to help you develop 
new ways to use tailor-made 
industrial papers. 

Of course, we may already 
be making the paper you 
want. We now offer more than 
600 grades to choose from. 
Write Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 





MAKES OVER 600 
SPECIAL 


PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 











U.S. tariffs to let European exports 
earn more dollars, and (3) international 
agreement to stabilize raw material 
prices. 

Meanwhile, U.S. imports have stayed 
at a high level, even through the reces- 
sion, without new tariff cuts or com- 
modity agreements. 
¢ Decision—The fact is that late last 
spring Chancellor Butler and The Bank 
of England had about decided to push 
ahead with convertibility, even though 
the U.S. Congress had just postponed 
action on the trade liberalization pro- 
posals of the Randall Commission (BW 
—Jan.30°54,p118). Butler’s idea of con- 
vertibility fell far short of what the 
U.S. had been hoping for. But appar- 
ently he planned a fairly bold “collec- 
tive approach” that is a joint move- 
ment toward convertibility by the major 
European currencies. 

For its part, Britain would (1) reduce 
trade quotas that now discriminate 
against American goods and (2) intro- 
duce nonresident convertibility on cur- 
rent account—that is make convertible 
into dollars the pounds earned by coun- 
tries in Western Europe and other 
parts of the world that are in neither 
the sterling area nor the dollar account 
area. (The pound is already convertible 
for all trade that goes on between the 
sterling area and dollar account coun- 
tries, including the U.S., Canada, and 
several Latin American states.) At a 
later date would come convertibility for 
residents of Britain and the rest of the 
sterling area and, possibly, some easing 
of controls over movements of capital. 
¢ Backing Away—Early in the summer, 
however, Butler seems to have gotten 
cold feet. Some U.S. officials lay it to 
a sudden realization by the British that 
they couldn't make nonresident con- 
vertibility stick with the rest of the 
sterling area. Once they started giving 
dollars to Belgians and Brazilians, it 
would be almost impossible to refuse 
them to Indians and Australians. 

More important was a new Conserva- 
tive assessment of the domestic politi- 
cal outlook. ‘The Churchill government 
fully expects an election—and a close 
one—sometime next year. Conserva- 
tives fear what the Labor opposition 
might do if the government tried con- 
vertibility and it flopped. Laborites, 
from left-wing Aneurin Bevan to right- 
wing Hugh Gaitskell, are opposing con- 
vertibility on the ground that it ties 
Britain too closely to the unstable U.S. 
economy. 


lll. Step by Step 


In the series of monetary and trade 
conferences that lie ahead, it looks as 
if Butler will move with caution. 

Immediately after the IMF meeting 
there is to be a session of Common- 
wealth finance ministers in London. 


After that some meetings of the Organ. 
ization for European Economic Coop. 
cration and GATT (General Agreement 


on Trade and Tariffs). 
¢ Easing Slowly—If all goes well at 
these four meetings, Britain and the 


sterling area countries, plus some Ev- 
ropean nations, may start whittling 
away at the quotas that now put U.S. 
exporters at a disadvantage in their 
markets. 

If more freedom in buying U.S. 

goods doesn’t throw any great strain 
on dollar reserves, Butler may then be 
ready for nonresident convertibility, 
Phat’s assuming no British election has 
been called or looks likely. ; 
e No Sensational Gain—Even if it 
comes next winter or spring, nonresi- 
dent convertibility in Britain and tie-in 
moves by other countries won’t do very 
much to change present patterns of 
trade or to help U.S. exports. 

There would be some over-all gain, 
of course, if the countries involved 
should decide to operate with existing 
gold reserves and dollar holdings instead 
of accumulating reserves as they havc 
ever the past two years. Then trade 
might return to something more like 
prewar channels. For example, there 
would probably be a bigger market in 
Western Europe for low-price U.S. 
food grains 


In the case of Britain, there might 
be a bigger market for some types of 
U.S. manufactured goods. But U.S. 
oil and film industries would be held 
to their present commitments. As for 


tobacco, British cigarette makers would 
be allowed to buy U.S. tobacco freely, 
but only after assuring the government 
that not more than 75% of the tobacco 
in any cigarette sold in Britain would 


be tobacco from dollar areas. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





I". W. Woolworth Co. plans to open 
its first variety goods store in Mexico 


next year. It'll plunk down an initial 
$1.5-million for several stores in Mex- 
ico City, and it hopes to expand eventu- 
ally to a chain of 15 or 20 stores. 


2 
Under the easing of controls on U.S. 
exports to the Soviet bloc (BW —Aug. 
28’54,p36), the number of items on 
the banned list of strategic goods 1s 
being pared down from 297 to 217. 
Items now exportable to Iron Curtain 
areas include railroad equipment, agri- 
cultural implements, and crude oil. 

* 
East Germany is gunning, too, for 
South Asian business (page 126). A 
Red trade mission is on the way to 
India to open trade talks. The East 
Germans now have no trade relations 
with the Indians. 
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The Brazilian army, by a show of 
force, has managed to restore Brazil 
this week to an uneasy calm—in the 
wake of the riots and turmoil that fol- 
owed the suicide of Pres. Getulio Var- 
as. The country is waiting to see how 
the new Pres. Joao Cafe (BW —Aug. 
1854,p100) handles the reins of state 
iter Vargas’ forceful methods. 

Few observers expect Cafe to make 
immediate big changes. Brazil’s econ- 
my is badly in need of reform; it’s 
addled with inflation and a shortage 
if foreign exchange. But developing 
political troubles are likely to prevent 
iy quick moves toward a freer econ- 
my. And the Communists are sure to 
luke advantage of any deterioration. 
*Dissolving—The coalition of the La- 
vor Party (which Vargas headed until 
iis death) and the Social Progress Party 
(Cafe’s own organization) is falling 
art. This coalition helped bring Var- 
jas to power in 1950. Now Cafe is 
tuggling to hold it together but so 
lt he has managed to induce only one 
labor Party member—Labor Minister 
Napoleao Guimaraes—to join his cabi- 
net. 

What’s more, Vargas’ death has 
used a dangerous schism in the ranks 
if the Labor Party itself. It is now 
plit between a strong wing led by the 
fmer Labor Minister, Joao Goulart, 
ad one headed by Guimaraes. Goulart 
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THE ARMY has quelled the riots that followed Pres. Vargas’ suicide, and, there’s . . . 


Uneasy Calm in Brazil 


Cafe, new president, takes over a sea of economic 
problems, in a situation that is probably too chaotic to permit 
him to attempt drastic reforms. 


is basing his appeal on Vargas’ suicide 
message, which called for a struggle 
against foreign imperialism. Guimaraes 
is a moderate who opposed Vargas’ 
scheme to nationalize Brazil’s oil re- 
sources and industry (BW —Sep.26’53, 
p168). 

This division in the Labor Party— 
Brazil's biggest—creates a potential sit- 
uation that’s tailor-made for the Com- 
munists. Many Brazilians believe that 
there was little chance for Communist 
success as long as Vargas was alive, be- 
cause of his great popular support. Now, 
if the workers feel that they have lost 
their voice, they may turn to the Com- 
munists. (Despite a legal ban, the 
Brazilian Communist party is the larg- 
est in the Western Hemisphere.) Such 
a switch by the workers is not con- 
sidered an immediate _ possibility, 
though, unless Cafe’s government 
swings too far to the right. 
¢ The Brake—But this restriction on 
Cafe’s freedom of action is the biggest 
deterrent to any quick reforms of 
Brazil’s ailing economy. The new presi- 
dent will have to go slow in combatting 
nationalism and freeing Brazilian busi- 
ness from the many controls with which 
Vargas saddled it. And foreign capital 
isn’t likely to get much better treat- 
ment than it does now. 

With little room to maneuver, Cafe’s 
chance of improving Brazil’s economic 





Uncle Sam finds 


$90,000 
In Warehouse! 


There’s a huge warehouse run 
by General Services Administration 
that’s saving us taxpayers $90,000 
a year on materials-handling costs. 

The secret is a new 114 -mile cast- 
ered trailer materials-handling sys- 
tem moving 105 feet a minute using 
castered stock selector trucks, and 
powered by only three 10-hp motors. 





Texas does it like this! 


In the vast Dallas warehouse of 
Central Freight Lines, a powered cast- 
ered conveyor line whisks 6 million 
pounds of freight a day in and out. 
Floor trucks here have high-efficiency 
sealed Bassick casters to help them 
go places. 


Caster lubricant sealed in 


Bassick “3D99” sealed casters vir- 
tually eliminate lubrication problems 
while protecting swivel and wheel 
bearings from dirt and water. Lubri- 
cants cannot get out. This protects 
rubber wheel treads and eliminates 
hazards due to greasy floors. 


GET UP TO 30% OFF! 


Materials-handling accounts for 
30% of total manufacturing costs. 
Whittle away at that 30% with a fast, 
economical handling 
system equipped with 
smooth-rolling Bassick 
casters. Write for facts 
to THE BASSICK 
COMPANY, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. Jn Can- 
ada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 








MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING casTERS 00 mone CRULIUES 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 
125 








Every User Of 


Has Shown 
An Immediate Profit 
From the Transaction 





A Service of 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 
Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGE 


America’s First Wire Fence —since 1883 






























Here's Why P AGE 
is Best for You 






e Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered 
by Page and made only by Page, is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
erected fence. Whether you choose 
heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, 
or corrosion-resisting Aluminum, 
you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. 
Choose any one of 8 basic styles, 
varied by heights, types of gates, posts, 
top rails and barbed wire strands for 
extra protection. And to be sure of 
reliable workmanship your fence will 
be expertly erected by a specially 
trained firm. For helpful Page data and 
name of member nearest you, write 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 











situation before the presidential elec- 
tions next year are small. That’s prob- 
ably the outlook despite any remedies 
Eugenio Gudin—Cafe’s new finance 
minister—might come up with. And 
Gudin is unlikely to do much until 
this fall’s congressional elections are out 
of the way. Even now he’s not making 
any rash promises. He does indicate 
some things he might do, though, if he 
gets the chance. He’s against laying out 
money on new public works, though 
he won't be able to stop those alread) 
launched. And he proposes to trim 
government expenses. The biggest item 
of expense, however, is salaries and 
here he must tread lightly lest Cafe 
lose whatever cooperation he is getting 
from the various parties. 

¢ Production—Though Gudin—one of 
Brazil’s leading economists—has always 
believed in an austerity policy he won't 
be able to do much more than Os- 
waldo Aranha—his _ predecessor—at- 


tempted (BW—Oct.10°53,p156). 


That he will go easy is indicated by 
his statement that monetary and bank- 
ing policy will be oriented against infla- 
tion but not to a point where produc- 
tion would be affected unfavorably. 

If Cafe and Gudin can work the un- 
likely miracle and settle Brazil's current 
economic troubles, it could mean that 
the same team would carry on after the 
1955 elections. 

A lot can happen in the meanwhile, 
Vargas’ death means an all-out scramble 
for the 1956 presidency. Demagoguery 
will be rampant with many barbs 
thrown at foreign imperialism. The 
U.S. will be a particular target because 
of sudden Yankee unpopularity that 
flared up over a U.S. campaign against 
coffee prices. 

Even moderates like Aranha say that 
Brazilian prices have not been excessive 
and that the U.S. campaign has seri- 
ously hurt Brazil. Such damage, they 
maintain, can aid only the Commu- 
nists. 


Steel Mill for Pakistan, Too 


A pilot plant is recommended by Krupp to develop 
local ore. Krupp may build the plant, too. West Germans are 
expanding their business in South Asia. 


West German business is on the 
move again in South Asia. © Last vear 
the Germans snared a contract to put 
up a $150-million steel mill in India 
(BW —Aug.22’53,p104). Now thev’re 
likely to get first crack at doing a sim- 
ilar job in neighboring Pakistan. 

Friedrich Krupp & Co. was retained 
by Pakistan as consultant. A 14-man 
team was sent to investigate Pakistan’s 
ore deposits. This investigation has 
now been completed, and Krupp is 
now ready to propose the building of 
a small pilot plant to produce about 
50,000 tons of steel yearly. 

The financing details of the proposed 
project aren’t yet known, but German 
industrial circles believe Krupp will 
take between 5% and 10% of the 
shares in the new Pakistan steel in- 
dustry in lieu of outright payment if 
it puts up the mill. Though Krupp says 
the contract to build the new steel 
mill will be open to competitive bid- 
ding, it is thought likely that Krupp 
itself will get the order. 
¢ Chemical Businéss—West German 
chemical and pharmaceutical houses 
are also smelling out possible Pakistan 
business. Pakistanis have already asked 
Farbenfabrik Bayer, Leverkusen, to 
look into the possibility of setting up a 
chemical-pharmaceutical industry in 
their country. 

The first look was discouraging. The 
German team from Bayer reported that 
there isn’t a sufficient water supply in 


easily accessible areas, such as those 
around Karachi. However, Bayer left 
the way open for a deal later if Paki- 
stan’s irrigation projects pan out. 

Meanwhile, the Pakistanis are im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm of West 
Germans to lend a helping hand. This 
week an official of the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Board toured Ger- 
many to sign up qualified German tech- 
nicians to work on a contract basis in 
Pakistan. Scores of Pakistani engineers 
and apprentices are already working and 
studying in German plants. Others are 
expected later. 





The Pictures—Ackroyd Photog- 
raphy Corp.—142; Bell Telephone 
Laboratory—154 (rt.); Capitol Rec- 
ords, Inc.—33 (top); Chrysler 
Corp.—43; Henry G. Compton— 
30, 31, 32, 130, 154 (It.); Ford 


Motor Corp.—88; General Elec- 
tric Co.—152; Illinois Institute 
of Technology—153; International 
News Photos—Cover (It.), 27, 125; 


Bob Isear—50 (It.); Kearney & 
Trecker Corp.—96; Herb Kratovil 
—50 (rt.), 56, 57; Rudolph E. 


Leppert, Jr.—Cover (rt.); Ed Nano 


—34; Seagram Distillers Corp.— 
132; Republic Steel Corp.—76; 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)—90; 
United Press—Cover (ctr.); U.S. 
Steel Corp.—29; Wide World— 
33 (bot.) 
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A new kind of sound detector? In a way, yes. This new 
Zenith High Fidelity phonograph ——- transmits sounds 
within the limits of the 50 to 15,000 cycle 
creasing your enjoyment of recorded music. 


range, vastly in- 


Shortwave that pierces the Iron Curtain? The famous 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC Portable brings in many foreign coun- 
tries, including Russia. 


Answer: All of them 





Question: Which of these Zenith owners is 
testing a powerful weapon ? 






Ss NE 


A secret radio? By no means. This is a familiar Zenith 
radio of the kind found in millions of American homes. 
As a matter of fact, Zenith is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of home radios. 





= = oo 


Advanced Radar? Not unless you could call TV a kind of 
radar. Zenith’s contributions to radionics have helped ad- 
vance the art of television to today’s high standards, 


are. 





White none of the products you see on 
this page is a defense weapon in itself, 
they’re all an expression of the vast ex- 
perience Zenith brings to radionics devel- 
opment for the U. S. Government. 


Zenith’s knowledge of radionics has 
been tested and proved by the American 












Shortrange radio receivers R-110 and 
R-108, GRC 3-8 Series. Thousands of 
these are made for the Army by Zenith 
and come off Zenith production lines side 
by side with the products you see above. 








public for over 36 years. Out of that test- 
ing has come one of this country’s finest 
radionics laboratories, a trained person- 
nel of thousands, production facilities that 
fill 7 large factories. 

Zenith is proud to make its facilities 
and experience available to the Govern- 
ment in times of emergency. 








The ryony ot RADIO 1 TELEVISION” 


Backed by 36 Years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois CopRr. 1954 
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ke 
KEEP your 
CONTACTS with 


JAPAN 
through 


THE FUJ! BANK utp. 


Head Office: Chiyodoku Tokyo 
184 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas 


London Branch: 1/4 Copthall 
Angel Court, london, E.C. 2 


New York Representative Office: 
Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Chambers, 


Calcutta Representative Office: éth-Floor, 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta-1 























Manager of Large 
Electric Motor Shop Praises 
KLIXON Protectors 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Mr. Joe Previty, well 
i and Manager 


known for his activities in NISA 

of Penn Electric , largest 
Philadelphia motor , D 

of electric motors and supplies, has this to 
say about KLIXON Protectors: 


“Out of the thousands of motors repaired by 
us each year, those equipped with S 
Klixoa $ require minor m 

repairs only as Klixon Protectors provide 
protection against burnout. 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 











Market Faces a Deluge of New-Issue Offerings: 


A SAMPLING 


Amount 
( Mill.) 


$250.C 
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Gulf Sta 
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Kentucky 
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35-year bonds 

Iinois Central R. R. 35-year bonds 
35-year deb. 
30-year bonds 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 30-year bonds 
wille R. R. 49-year bonds 
eYelaler 

5 Rieme7-vel ae olelalers 

Texas Power & Light Co. 30-year bonds 


e of Colorado 30-year bonds 
Micelartulitiiclimel-sel-talitic- 


ower & Light bonds 


25 year 


t 30-year bonds 





Purpose of Issue 


New money 

New money 

To refund 3%s 
Refunding, new money 
To refund 414, 5s 


Refunding 

Refunding, new money 
Refunding, new money 
Refunding, new money 


New money 
New money 


Refunding, new money 


Refunding, new money 
New money 
Refunding, new money 
New money 


bonds 


~ 


olare nk cbaviateiialeMmalch mailelal =a) 
* R £ 4 g Y 
W7-elm@motolalel: 

ric 30-year bonds 


New money 
New money 


Borrowing Costs Start Up 


Wall Street is coming to believe that 
corporate borrowing costs this fall will 
be higher than was originally expected. 
Rates are already starting to edge up- 
wards on the new issues market. 

Opinion is divided—and mostly 
guesswork—on how high and how long 
the rise will be. But Streeters seem to 
be pretty well agreed that for some 
months new long-term bond flotations, 
even of the highest quality; will proba- 
bly offer buyers a yield of approximately 
3% or better. 

This belief got some solid confirma- 
tion this week. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph’s $55-million of 
35-year, 34% debentures were offered 
to the public at a price yielding 3.01%. 
Both the coupon rate and rate of yield 
are well above the summer average for 
such high grade obligations. Indeed, 
two equally blue-chip issues, bearing 
3% coupons, were launched in July on 
a 2.94% yield basis, while in mid- 
August another similar 3% flotation 
offered a 2.97% yield. 
¢ Technical—Basically, the squeeze on 
borrowers does not seem due to any- 
thing so serious as a basic change in 
the money rate picture. The real cause 
of the rise appears to be a technical 
tactor: the building up in the past few 


weeks of an extraordinarily large back- 
log of contemplated new financing. 

Within the next few months, about 
$13-billion of new corporate bonds— 
including the $700-million in the com- 
pilation above—seem definitely slated 
to reach the offering stage. 

Handling any such freshet of offer- 
ings will take a lot of underwriting 
capital, even if none of the issues tum 
out to be real “selling” jobs. Mother 
Bell’s coming $350-million issue stresses 
this point. Each bid must be accom- 
panied by a good faith deposit, a certi- 
fied check covering 5% of the issue. 
This means that the winning syndicate 
will have $12.5-million of its own 
money tied up for the week or 10 days 
between the bid deadline and the 
actual delivery of the bonds. 
¢ Housecleaning—These capital _re- 
quirements, added to the spector of 
rising money rates, moved a number of 
syndicates last week to improve their 
liquidity by sweeping from their shelves 
the unsold remnants of earlier “sour” 
These leftovers included some- 


issues. 
times hefty blocks of Boston Edison, 
Consolidated Natural Gas, Mountain 


States Telephone & Telegraph, and 
Southern California Edison bonds, all 
of which had been offered at premium 
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prices to yield less than their 3% 
coupon rate. 

When the remnants landed on the 
over-the-counter market they drew 
prices that undoubtedly bit huge 
chunks out of any earlier underwriting 
profits that the deals might have 
yielded. 

In every case, the leftovers promptly 
moved to prices that yielded better 


than 3%, more than a point below the 
original offering level. 

The Southern California Edison 
deal went particularly sour. When 
price restrictions were removed, the 
bonds still didn’t really begin to move 
until their over-the-counter price had 
fallen to 994% of par. That is about 
$9 per $1,000 bond less than the 
actual cost of the underwriters. 


The Bull Market—Has the Crest Been Reached? 





1953 

Stock Group (Indexes: 1935-39 = 100) High 
Aircraft Manufcaturing ............... 229.7 
INNIS ois 6 84 6:0'8'6 de 6 n's'e 0.00 dds 224.6 

: Electrical equipment.................. 186.2 
a Se age eae ee 646.0 
! Finance companies..................0+ 166.4 
: NN so 5s 5 551.4. s aoe sears 163.5 
a ak fin Bask a di 9: 8 iekince i ow 127.3 
Tires and rubber goods................ 540.6 

) Printing and publishing................ 130.4 
; Office, business equipment............. 272.7 
aah 50s stone we sinvaisin v Sin Cel 286.1 
ST MOONE. 5. sess cccsenccess 172.7 
MDE Ria NEy as ons wd iaina tc eacneaces 215.5 
i SE MOONE. ocicc sc viicavcraccvtec 193.5 
OS EA ee Oe er ee 243.9 
RSE pe ee re 478.3 
IN ss cineca Solan Bene on eae He O4 263.1 
Yad nlc daats sgt Sacebvk aa © die Sadslece 192.1 
CO SE nce ae errerre 185.3 
Drugs—proprietary, cosmetics.......... 146.1 
IN 6 5.5 oy 6.0.0 0 osip eae eins 115.7 
Oil-integrated companies............... 300.2 
Auto parts and accessories............. 181.0 
SEARS aa Ne ee area 263.1 
Mining and smelting. ................. 137.7 
en SEEGER ECOL CTR RET 330.7 
| FS ere 65.7 
EL G2; s Poedaced avn sees edie 361.3 
MMPOG GGRIIMIONE: .. 6. ccc cccocees 110.3 
NN i s5e.t. 40 6nd 0b. ck eke bev 049s 291.6 
SOE EET ETE CREE 131.8 
I oc. died etct sh os ke ow 245.7 
Utilities—operating companies.......... 140.0 
Utilities—holding companies............ 233.2 
Mail order, general chains.............. 258.8 
Oil—crude producers................-. 716.1 
Agricultural machinery................ 162.3 
NS. cong aaasocsd analetae 165.5 
ND GUNNER. oios'sccceeccccscces 267.4 
EY .. 5G k's owe odie h canes 5% bwie 401.9 
ad cree Ute ng aS Sank ose kcs 185.5 
IN oc ee atc gG edad wees oor 128.2 
CD GABE a. vaceccdciscceeee’s 494.0 
RE OIE Re a SR ee a ee 602.7 
INNIS 6 iio wo <ip 0.6 0 0S4 #0 seins ae 267.6 
SIL? i 5 aps disles ss cesta 116.0 
EE Pa hind ohcda sd absegalcegs déwels iio 126.3 
Gs a no ul anahx5 Canakanh ka weakens 105.3 
EE 05. daecegeusstdstaece 116.3 
OS ES Te 204.9 
So i io ane gb 0:8 137.7 
LT GMM. 6 sds ce tosccsccccses 128.8 
Tas os cid pialcag biaule(clew edie sain bole 192.8 
ds ails Sieh uh Beas e vied a 480.3 
aE” pe ete 97.8 





Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Indexes. 


* Early September, 1953 low. 
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Start of — Subsequent Recent Rally Gains 
Rally* High Level Maximum Now 
194.2 451.5 435.0 132.5% 124.0% 
184.8 336.9 335.3 82.3 81.4 
171.2 333.1 308.5 94.6 80.2 
584.9 1015.6 982.8 73.6 68.0 
138.4 227.2 227.2 64.2 64.2 
139.5 225.1 224.0 61.4 60.6 
104.7 173.7 167.5 65.9 60.0 
420.4 681.4 663.5 62.1 57.8 
104.1 163.0 163.0 56.6 56.6 
240.9 383.1 371.8 59.0 54.3 
227.6 367.8 349.1 61.6 53.4 
151.2 237.0 230.5 56.7 52.4 
174.8 269.0 258.2 53.9 47.7 
165.5 254.5 243.5 53.8 47.1 
163.6 239.1 234.8 46.1 43.5 
384.3 540.6 540.6 40.6 40.6 
202.4 285.9 283.7 41.3 40.2 
137.2 195.5 189.5 42.5 38.1 
154.3 221.0 212.8 43.2 37.9 
141.8 199.7 195.2 40.8 37.7 
107.2 149.8 146.8 39.7 36.9 
261.8 363.1 355.0 38.7 35.6 
143.0 197.0 192.6 37.8 34.7 
240.8 329.5 320.9 36.8 33.3 
105.9 140.6 140.6 32.8 32.8 
260.5 362.5 343.6 39.2 31.9 
53.3 72.9 72.9 31.8 31.8 
275.9 375.5 360.2 36.1 30.6 
92.0 121.2 117.5 31.7 27.7 
280.8 371.5 357.8 32.3 27.4 
117.0 151.3 148.5 29.3 26.9 
218.4 277.2 276.2 26.9 26.5 
131.6 167.4 166.0 27.2 26.1 
211.9 270.1 266.8 27.5 25.9 
239.7 301.0 301.0 25.6 25.6 
590.6 792.1 739.2 34.1 25.2 
124.6 155.2 155.2 24.6 24.6 
157.0 201.9 195.6 28.6 24.6 
251.5 313.6 305.9 24.7 21.6 
356.6 432.6 432.6 21.3 21.3 
153.7 189.0 182.8 23.0 18.9 
122.5 148.0 143.5 20.8 17.1 
354.7 429.6 405.8 21.1 14.4 
490.0 560.3 558.0 14.3 13.9 
214.5 258.6 243.7 20.6 13.6 
100.0 118.4 112.3 18.4 12.3 
120.5 138.5 133.8 14.9 11.0 
84.6 93.9 93.7 11.0 10.8 
87.1 99.4 95.6 14.1 9.8 
161.7 192.8 176.6 19.2 9.2 
102.5 108.8 104.6 6.1 2.0 
119.1 121.3 118.1 1.8 —0.8 
158.6 156.6 154.6 —1.3 —2.5 
315.6 317.4 294.8 0.6 —6.6 
92.6 80.8 74.4 —12.7 —-19.7 








Before you spend al 
for LIGHTING, 
NOISE CONTROL, 
REMODELLING, 
or BUILDING... 


... Look at 
AX custi-luminus 
ceilings! 


THE OVERALL CEILING OF 
LIGHT THAT INCREASES 
OVERALL EFFICIENCY! 


Here is the trend in modern lighting! 
A solid ceiling of light that provides 
soft, shadowless illumination and 
also hides pipes, ductwork and 
spriskler systems — it modernizes 
old and new buildings! 

Made of unbreakable, corrugated 
LUMI-PLASTIC with noise absorbing 
ACUSTI-LOUVERS, it is glareproof, 
clean and easy to keep clean— 
labeled by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for installation under existing 
sprinkler systems! 

Its low cost is quickly offset because 
people see better, fee! better, work 
better under an ACUSTI-LUMINUS 
CEILING. Already over 3500 in use. 


ee or a 


Fg ae ene = 
f Luminous Ceilings, Inc. 
Dept. 21,2500 W. North Ave., Chicago 47, III. 
| Tell me where I can see it! 
j Send me your free booklet containing complete 
. 


details about the ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILINGS! 
Name and title. 








Firm name 
Address. 
City & State. yA 
ae, st 
— ao ee ce ee ee ee 
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FLORISTS, one complaint runs, are more interested in art of arranging than in selling. 


What's Wrong With Flowers? 


Sales in the floral industry are badly wilted. One 
trouble: inability of florists to move in on mass market. U.S. is 
backing studies to find what can be done. 


In a day when more and more so- 
called luxury products are making the 
transition to the mass market, some are 
finding the crossing very bumpy. Mer- 
chandisers of off-beat wares just can’t 
find the groove sometimes, even if their 
product is something everybody likes. 
Yet chances are they will have to cross 
over if they are to keep going. Take 
the case of flowers. 
¢ In a Word—Most of the floral indus- 
try would agree with the summing up 
of one wholesale florist: “Business. is 
lousy.” The biggest wholesaler in the 
country reports that in the last two 
months five wholesale concerns have 
begged him to buy them out to keep 
them from going broke. 

The situation is so rough that Uncle 
Sam has taken a hand. Right now two 
big research programs are in the works, 
on money voted by Congress this 
summer. One involves four universities 
in the Northeast—Massachusetts, Penn 
State, Cornell, and Rutgers. The four 
are working out surveys to measure con- 
sumer attitudes and buying behavior, 
setting up tests for new merchandising 
techniques, studying present methods. 
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The other project involves government 
experimental stations in Alabama, 
Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, and Puerto 
Rico. The aim here, primarily, is to 
ferret out the potential market for 
southern flowers. 

Leaders in the industry hope these 
long-term studies may come up with 
some answers. They believe the whole 
floral business is on the verge of a re- 
vival—if it will only heed the signs of 
the times. 

e Why So Hard—When you have a 
product that is universally acceptable, 
why is it so hard to sell? The trade 
has two main answers: 

e Florists are, in a sense, the vic- 
tims of scientific advances. 

eIn their enthusiasm for their 
product, they are often blind to the 
need for merchandising. 

Science has hit the florist in two di- 
rections. The wholesaler who found 
business lousy gave as his unhesitating 
explanation, “Nobody’s dying.” ‘The 
slowed-up death rate makes a big differ- 
ence to an industry that gets nearly 
85% of its total $1}-billion yearly re- 
tail business from funerals and wed- 


aw ns Se ihe eee 


dings. Worse still, funeral notices in 
newspapers increasingly carry the 
message, “please omit flowers.” 

Science has made the headache more 
acute by stepping up the productivity 
of flower growers. Scientific planting, 
better methods of cutting and storing 
mean more flowers to sell. Wholesalers 
complain that growers are swamping 
the market 
e Worse Than That—But this is not 
the worst difficulty. M. Truman Fos- 
sum, agriculturai economist, feels that 
the major handicap of the flow indus- 
try is not overproduction, but rather a 
failure to arouse latent demands. In 
other words, it’s not doing a selling 
job. The carriage trade—to which the 
flower business traditionally caters—is 
saturated. But the industry hasn’t be- 
gun to tap the sales potential of the 
everyday customer. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
florist is a better aesthete than he is a 
merchandiser. He is apt to sit back 
and wait for the weddings and the 
funerals that give him a chance to use 
his artistic talents—while he lets the 
occasional customer slip through his 
fingers. 

Growers can be as reluctant as the 
retailers to go after the mass market. 
“Why should the price of roses be de- 
termined by the length of the stem?” 
Fossum asks. “The market for long- 
stemmed roses is negligible, yet growers 
strive to produce long stems and seem 
to forget it’s the bud at the top that 
the customer wants.” 
¢ Competitors—If the florists won’t tap 
the mass market, the experts warn, 
other outlets will. Increasingly, cut 
flowers are turning up in supermarkets. 
Variety stores and department stores 
are taking a crack at them. These rela- 
tively new outlets still account for only 
a small part of the total business, but 
their share is growing. It’s estimated 
that supermarkets, variety stores, and 
department stores did 5% of the total 
floral business in 1952, against 2.5% 
in 1945. 

This trend is particularly strong in 
the South and the West. And in the 
East, food chains such as Penn Fruit 
Co. in Philadelphia and some of the 
Grand Union stores are now going 
along with it. Statistics on how well 
the flowers pay off are skimpy; some 
food stores simply lump flower sales in 
with “produce,” have no check on 
whether flowers are a profitable item. 
Some stores feel that offering flowers 
is something of a frill, one more step 
on the road to one-stop shopping. 
Others feel there’s a definite profit in 
flowers, provided the stores stick to 
flowers that are in season. 
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The florists have fought this trend 
tooth and nail. In Chicago they tried 
to push through a regulation that to 
handle flowers a shop must have a 
refrigerator designed just for that pur- 
pose. In Louisiana they backed legis- 
lation—which didn’t go through—bar- 
ring the sale of flowers in food stores 
because flowers treated with insecti- 
cides might contaminate foods. 

¢ Other Side—Supermarkets argue that 
they aren’t competing with florists; 
the people who buy there wouldn’t buy 
at all if they had to go to a florist. 

Some enterprising florists have coun- 
tered with supermarkets of their own. 
One such is My Florist, Inc., which has 
set up flower supers in connection with 
department stores (BW —Apr.18’53, 
pl26). Others have made a bold bid 
for the mass market. Podesta-in-Bal- 
docchi in San Francisco will sell any- 
thing from a nickel’s worth of flowers 
to $500 worth. Tommy Luke, in Seat- 
tle, made a killing one Mother’s Day 
when he handled 700 orchids at a spe- 
cial price of $1.95. 
¢ Inside and Out—Besides the ailments 
that are peculiar to the industry, florists 
—both wholesale and retail—suffer from 
more common complaints. Competi- 
tion from the supermarkets is still a 
small factor, but competition within 
the industry is getting fiercer. Since 
the early 1940s, wholesalers have mush- 
roomed, particularly in the South. 
Truckers who buy from growers and 
make the daily rounds of the retail 
shops have cut into the wholesalers’ 
trade. Growers who find that the regu- 
lar wholesaler can’t get rid of his stock 
sell direct to the retailer. 

What’s more, the do-it-yourself gar- 
dener has probably hurt flower sales 
some. As more and more people push 
out into the suburbs, a huge new mar- 
ket is building up for plants—and this 
does not help the cut-flower business. 
Jackson & Perkins, big rose grower, for 
instance, sold all its plants through 
wholesalers prewar; today it sells 60% 
direct to the consumer. 
¢ Hope—There are some signs that give 
the industry leaders hope that the tide 
will turn. Growers are learning the 
eficiencies that can come from special- 
ization. In California and Florida this 
trend has led to a new breed of flower 
middleman. These are handlers who 
gather from the growers the flowers of 
the area, ship to the wholesalers across 
the country. 

But the awakening comes slowly. 
For a year and a half the Society of 
American Florists has tried to. get the 
trade to pledge $600,000 toward a $1- 
million nationwide flower promotion. 
So far the society hasn’t got the money. 
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Put Yourself 
on Top of 





The mountains of valuable dust in many plant operations, usually 
wasted, can be easily turned into pure profit! 


For many of America’s Leading Corporations, Buell equipment 
recovers as much as 40 tons of this dust daily! Convert this to 
cash, and you can easily see why Buell equipment quickly pays 
for itself! 


Buell specialists have developed three different types of dust 
collection equipment. The right combination of equipment to 
handle any dust collection problem. Each is carefully tailored 
to meet your individual problem. 


Buell equipment has set truly amazing records for efficiency... 
for low maintenanc¢... for versatility. Don’t settle for less than 
the best. Get the facts now! Write Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-I, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





MECHANICAL 
= \ 20 Years of Engineered Efficiency in 
“act PUST REGOVERY SYSTEMS 
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Dressing Up the Bottle 


Seagram stays out of the fancy decanter race but 
introduces a bottle holder—at extra cost. It hopes to spur 
holiday sales at minimum risk of overstocks. 


By Labor Day, people who aim at 
winter markets must have done most 
of their thinking and a lot of their 
producing. Already, the liquor trade is 
tinkling with anticipation of this year’s 
battle of the holiday gift bottles. 
Christmas stocks of liquor are going 
to be wrapped with more novel packag- 
ing gimmicks than ever. 

First entry in the contest for Christ- 
mas gift trade was Seagram-Distillers 
Corp., with a “Golden Server’ (above) 
for its 7-Crown blended whiskey and its 
V.O. scotch. 

The server idea may start a new 
round in the bottle bout. Almost simul- 
taneously with the debut of the Golden 
Server, Jack Daniels Distillery, Inc., 
came out with a similar gadget for its 
sour-mash bourbon. Daniels has a 
silver-plated basket for its square bottle. 
Both baskets were created by the Dave 
Chapman Industrial Design firm. 
¢ Ending a Holdout—Until this year, 
Seagram was the most important hold- 
out from the gift-bottle pitch that may 
have hit its peak last Christmas (BW— 
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Dec.12'54,p48). Seagram is still shying 
away from the special bottle idea, but 
its Golden Server brings it cautiously 
into the packaging fray. 

The Golden Server is a latticed metal 
container polished to a golden finish. 
Along with it goes a golden medallion 
and chain to hang around the neck of 
the bottle, decanter-fashion. Seagram 
thinks this gimmick escapes the hazards 
of the fancy decanter. 

Last year, several distillers cut them- 
selves painfully by tying up too much 
capital and stock in the fancy bottles, 
salable primarily at Christmas and New 
Year’s. Biggest casualties were suffered 
by Schenley Industries, Inc., whose 
policy of banking heavily on the fancy 
decanters helped to bring about a major 
shakeup in top mé wnagement. 
¢ Still Popular—This doesn’t mean that 
the decanters haven’t gone over with 
the public—they’ve been a hit ever since 
they first appeared nearly 15 years ago. 
This year’s bottles, according to trade 
sources, will be fancier than ever. 

However, distillers and distributors 


are finding that the market is limited, 
that it can be quickly saturated. Dis. 
tributors who overstocked last year 


found themselves holding a big bag full 


of the fancy bottles after the holiday 
buying season. : 

Then, too, the decanters cost money 
-up to 40¢ per bottle—yet distillers 


have been charging no more for them 
at wholesale or retail. The added cost 


is particularly hard for the lower-priced 
blends to absorb. Schenley Reserve, 
the first mass-selling blend to go into 
decanters, is a case in point. Schenley 
poured an estimated $5-million into 


the bottle. It succeeded in shoring up 
sales, but value tied up in overstocks 
played a large part in Schenley’s deficit 
by February 

e Precautions—Mindful of experiences 


like this, Seagram is trying to cover it- 
self in its arrangements for the Golden 
Serve! 

e The server will cost the whole- 
salers—and presumably the retailers and 
the customers—a bit of extra money: 
around 50¢ for 7-Crown, 75¢ for V.O. 
scotch. This charge underwrites nor- 
mal margins of profit; it also answers 


the consumer’s feeling that “they must 


have cheapened the liquor in order to 
offer a fancy bottle.”’ 

e The server is intended to have 
year-round use and re-use. Backers of 
the fancy decanters had hoped their 
bottles would have secondary uses, too 
—as vases and candleholders, for ex- 
ample—but this idea never caught on, 
according to Seagram people. ‘The 
server, however, can be used with any 
bottle, and it is expected to have vear- 


round appeal for any kind of presenta- 


tion, not just the holiday season. 

e Seagram will keep its bottles the 
same shape, for brand recognition. 

e Production of the servers will 
be limited at the start to around 200, 
000, with provisions for more later if 
demand warrants. Servers for 7-Crown 
will be all or mostly in quart-bottle 
size (in some states, it may be neces- 
sarv to offer servers to fit fifths, too, 
to meet local regulations). Servers for 
V.O. scotch will be only in the fifths 
size, because scotch doesn’t sell in 
quarts. 
e Silver Basket—Jack Daniels’ silver- 


plated basket for bourbon bottles will 
also cost the customer something extra. 
The Bers will probably be around 
$1.2 » plus jewelry excise tax. There’s 
still some doubt about how the excise 
tax will be :pplied: whether it’s only on 
the silver basket or on the whole pack- 
age including the bourbon. 

Some distillers are outspoken in their 
doubt about the effectiveness of extra- 
price gadgets in spurring liquor sales. 
The trade hears that some distillers are 
experimenting with give-away plastic 
baskets, others are relying on fancy 
glass bottles as in the past. 
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‘Standard of the Highway ™ 








Price War Counterattack 


Fair trade forces battle discount houses on several 
fronts . . . Study probes “‘psycho-seasonal” buying . : . 
Whither goes the buck borrowed from small loan companies. 


In today’s market climate of hot 
competition, discounts and off-list sell- 
ing are flourishing, The same economic 
weather is spurring proponents of price 
maintenance systems to counterattack. 
Last week, the battle between these 
two forces got even hotter, with the 
fair traders making some headway on 
these fronts: 

Washington loophole—This is the 
legal question whether a discounter 
(Masters, Inc., of New York) can use 
an area where there is no fair trade 
statute (Washington, D. C.) as a base 
of operations from which to advertise 
and ship fair traded items into a fair 
trade state (New York) at cut prices. 
Last week, New York Federal Judge 
Weinfeld issued what may become 
a key ruling on a test case brought 
by Sunbeam Corp. against Masters: 


If the fair trade appliance maker 
can prove that Masters set up its D. C. 
store just to get around an injunction 
against cutting fair trade prices in New 
York, then Masters is in contempt of 
the New York court, even though Mas- 
ters’ D. C. store is a separate corpora- 
tion. 

Repentant price-cutters—In a move 
to stop price slashing on fair traded 
items (or items carrying manufacturers’ 
suggested minimums), Ekco Products 
Co. and Philco Corp. temporarily quit 
shipping to distributors in price-cutting 
areas (BW—Aug.14'54,p81). Last week, 
Ekco announced 20 of the 35 distribu- 
tors it had disenfranchised in New 
York had signed new, tougher fair trade 
contracts. Magnavox Co. is following 
the example of Ekco and Philco, re- 
vealed last week that it has disenfran- 


“Spring” is a State of the Buyer’s Mind 
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When do women’s\ buying fancies 
turn to thoughts of spring — or any of 
the other seasons? This chart shows the 
answers to the question of\‘‘pyscho-sea- 
sonal buying” that were turned up by 
the James M. Vicary research, company 
in a year-long survey of nearly 5,500 
adult women readers of Family Circle 
Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Woman’s Day. 

Here’s how the survey worked: Wom- 
en were asked the association test word 
“season,” and responded with “spring,” 
“summer,” “fall,” or “winter” —presum- 
ably according to the season uppermost 
in their minds at the time they were 
interviewed. The chart above represents 
the length of time that each season first 
popped into the minds of the greatest 


134 


percentage of women. 

Results, released this week by Family 
Circle, hold some interesting statistical 
hints.on seasonal advertising: 

Spring, for example, was on the tip of 
niost“interviewees’ tongues long before 
its actual calendar arrival date. Yet it is 
just when the ladies first start thinking 
about that new Easter outfit — in Janu- 
ary — that consumer advertising takes a 
steep-tumble, according to Family Cir- 
cle. Summer, as well as spring, domi- 
nates prospective shoppers’ thinking for 
aNong period of time\Fall ideas are be- 
ginhing to germinate in consumers’ 
heads ‘by July and August, when adver- 
tising takes.another~big dip, the maga- 
zine points out\Winter is thought abou‘. 
for the shortest time. 


chised all its retail dealers until they 
promise to hold the price line. : 

Department store pressure—A num- 
ber of large department stores are re- 
ported to be fighting back, too, préssur- 
ing* manufacturers not to sell to dis- 
count houses or to distributors who sell 
to price-cutters. 

In non-fair trade Missouri, the three 
biggest St. Louis department stores 
have started an all-out ad war against 
local discounters—slamming  “‘under- 
cover deals” and promising that their 
stores won’t be undersold. Similar cam- 
paigns have been tried by stores in At- 
lanta, Detroit, and Houston. 


The Small Loan Spread 


When a potential consumer walks 
out of a small loan office, chances are 
better that he has borrowed the money 
to consolidate overdue bills rather 
than to go shopping. At least that’s 
the picture you get from a nationwide 
survey of 1,800 small loan offices, which 
will be presented at the annual con- 
vention of their trade group, the Na- 
tional Consumer Finance Assn.,_ in 
San Francisco this month. 

About one third of the average loan 
—which runs just over $300—goes to 
pay previous debts, the survey shows. 
New purchases account for 26%, with 
cars, Clothing, home repairs or furnish- 
ings ranking in that order. New medical 
expenses take up nearly 12%, with 
another 7% allotted to travel and vaca- 
tion. A scattering of expenses makes up 
the rest. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Industrial marketers now have a plan 
book of their own. Industrial Market 
Planning Workbook, just published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., gives 
manufacturers who sell to industry 
some vyardsticks, on which they can 
determine how good one area is com- 
pared with another; what potential of 
each area is for his product. List price: 
$20.00. 
* 
Color TV price notes: CBS-Columbia 
set prices for its Colortron “205” sets 
at from $950 to $1,100 at retail... . 
Stromberg-Carlson followed RCA’s lead 
in halving prices of its 15-in. television 
sets, now down to $495 (BW —Aug.21 
"54,p44) 
s 

Stouffers restaurant chain is test-mar- 
keting sales of frozen dinners in Cleve- 
land and Akron areas. It is offering 
frozen, ready-to-eat-on-thawing meals. 
Items included are 4 appetizers, 17 en- 
trees, 9 vegetables, 4 desserts, and 5 
sauces. 
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The metal that makes time stand still 


Thanks to chromium, steel now serves you with strength and beauty that lasts a lifetime 


In TIME, one of man’s most useful materials—steel— 
is often the victim of such destructive forces as rust, 
corrosion, heat, or wear. 

THESE NATURAL ENEMIES of steel now are mastered 
by the metal called chromium. When the right amount of 
chromium is added to molten steel, the result is strong, 
lustrous stainless steel that defies the ravages of time. 
IN HOMES, TODAY, stainless steel is a shining sym- 
bol of modern living. It brings us care-free sinks, gleam- 
ing tableware and kitchen utensils—all with beauty that 
lasts a lifetime. 

IN INDUSTRY—Food is prepared in super-sanitary 
stainless steel equipment. Streamlined trains and buses 
are made of this wonder metal. Vital parts of jet planes 





NATIONAL Carbons 
PrEsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
LINDE Silicones 


Dynel Textile Fibers 
PYROFAX Gas 


that must withstand both blazing heat and sub-zero cold 
are made of tough, enduring stainless steel. 

SERVING STEEL...AND YOU—lhe people of Union 
Carbide produce alloys of chromium for America’s steel- 
makers. This is another of the many ways in which 
UCC transforms the elements of nature for the benefit 
of everyone. 

FREE: For the full story of the everyday miracles made pos- 


sible by alloying metals such as chromium, write for the illus- 
trated booklet, “Hot-Metal Magic.” Ask for booklet G. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET CC) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include a 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
UNION Carbide 
LINDE Oxygen 


ACHESON Electrodes 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 













PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No.11 in a Kodak Series 


Wanted: an inspector 


with a split-second eye 





— photography 
got the joo 





Illustration shows test of aircraft compass at 
United States Gauge, division of American 
Machine and Metals, Inc. A magnetic force, 
developed by the loops, pulls the compass 
card 30° off its normal heading. Then the 
force is released. The instant of the release 
and the moment the compass recovers by 5° 
are both recorded on the film—become posi- 
tive evidence of proper performance. 


A difference of 2/10ths of a second 

means the compass passes or fails. 
So the maker pits it against a stop watch— 
gets definite proof of performance with movies. 


the precise instant the 5 degree mark 


Uncle Sam said this aircraft compass g 
is reached. 


must respond by 5 degrees in not less 


‘ > ‘ 9 ca ° . 
than 1 second or more than 1.2 seconds. Product testing and quality control 


That amounts to only 2/10ths of a 
second leeway—far too little for human 
hands and eyes to catch the action 
accurately. 


So, side-by-side, the stop watch and 
compass act their parts before the movie 
camera. Then frames along the film show 


are naturals for photography. They are 
typical examples of the many ways pho- 
tography works for businesses, large and 
small. It is improving production, saving 
time, reducing error, cutting costs. 

It can work for vour business too. 
How? Check the list (at right) and see. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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... and here are 16 basic places where Photography can work for you 
—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


0) Management—Progress photos, Stockholder reports, Record 
preservation, Information distribution, Control charts, Organi- 
zation charts 

0 Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, Office 
layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 

0 Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Community 
relations, Public service 

0 Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, Teaching, Reports, 
Fire prevention 

0 Personnel—Identification photos, Job description, Orientation, 
Payroll records, Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 

0 Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant layout, Repair pro- 
posals, Piping & Wiring installations, Progressive maintenance, 
Record debulking 

0 Research— Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, Library, 


Photomicrography, electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, etc. _ 


0 Product Design & Development — Styling, Consumer testing, 
Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance studies 

0 Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, Speci- 
fications, Component selection, Source information 

0 Engineering— Drawings, Specification sheets, Drawing pro- 
tection, Pilot radiography 


CO Production—Time study, Work methods, Legible drawings, 
Schedules, Process records 

C Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, Reports, Standards 
library, Radiography, Instrument recording 

(1 Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory control, Damage 
records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, Packing & loading 
records 

C) Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, Dealer pro- 
motion, Television 

C Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & delivery 
information 

0 Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, Training 
helps, Records - 


Send for free booklet. 


’...“Photography U.S.A.” 


illustrates how photog- 
raphy is working for 
others — suggests ways it 
can start working for 
you. Write for it. 
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MORE THAN 


16,060 FREIGHT CAR QURNALS ... 


—_—_——| Gran cic. 





ARE NOW HYATT-EQUIPPED! 


Yes, they’re mighty impressive figures—but the reason behind this 
success story is even more impressive. HYATT is America’s 
largest, oldest, and most experienced builder of railroad roller 


bearings. We produced the first set ever used 60 years ago. And now 





we have developed a new design that will substantially 
reduce the cost of applying roller bearings to freight cars— 
a significant contribution to rail progress that adds even greater 


stature to America’s FIRST name in railroad roller 








bearings! Write today for fuil details. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 





Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 


STRAIGHT 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s time for hunters—experts and novices alike—to start preparing 
EPT. 4, 1954 for the fall season. Following a basic checklist will help you avoid last- 
5 = minute rush and unforeseen difficulties: 
¢ Check your equipment carefully—guns, clothing, ammunition. Make 
a list of items that need repairing or replacing. 
¢ If you’re planning a different kind of hunting than you’re used to— 
or are just taking it up—make sure you have the special equipment needed. 
* Get all the information you can on hunting areas you are planning to 
A BUSINESS WEEK visit for the first time. State conservation departments are a good source. 


¢ Be sure to read up on state game laws. There have been a lot of amend- 
ments and other changes this year. One example: Big-game hunters (deer, 
SERVICE. bear) in New York State must now wear a numbered back patch. 





If you’re one of the many people just taking up hunting, you’ll need 
to be even more thorough. First move is to decide what type of hunting 
you want. Then get either a shotgun (for birds) or a rifle (for deer and bear, 
or small game). 

You'll find so many types and varieties that choosing a gun on your 
own will be tough. Best bet is to rely on the gun man of a top sporting-goods 
store. He can give you the advantages of each, help you pick one that 
handles best for you. 

In shotguns, you might look at the new Winchester Model 50, a three- 
shot automatic selling for around $120, less extras. It has a radically new 
combination of nonrecoiling barrel and an independent chamber. 


In rifles, Abercrombie & Fitch says that the Winchester Model 70 is 
most popular—mainly because it uses a wide variety of ammunition; a 
choice of caliber sizes from 220 Swift to 375 Magnum. 

However, don’t let popularity or newness be your sole guide. You'll be 
happiest with the gun that suits you—and your purposes—best. 





Consider telescopic sights if you get a rifle. Advantages: positive identi- 
fication of game, a clear picture of the target. There’s a safety factor, too 
—a man never looks like anything but a man through a scope. 


You can get scopes ranging from 2% to 10 power. Most big-game hunters 
prefer 2% to 4-power magnification. The 2% provides a wide field of view 
(about 40 feet at 100 yd.), is best for short-range shooting (up to 200 yd.), 
where speed is important. Sights cost from $20 to $150. 


Proper clothes are important. For hunting birds, you should have 
10-in. or 12-in. boots (rubber for duck-hunting), woolen socks, khaki breeches 
or slacks, canvas hunting coat over a light flannel shirt, water-repellent cap. 


You can use practically the same clothes for deer hunting, with one 
vital exception: Outer garments must be colored—all red, or red-and-black 
checked. Also, remember that deer-hunting weather is a lot colder than 
that for birds. You’ll need heavy underwear. 


es 
a If you feel that learning about guns is not exciting enough, consider 


archery. Bow shooting for deer is allowed in most every state. Moreover, 
in some states, like New York, the deer season is two weeks longer for 
PAGE 139 archers, and bowmen can shoot either buck or doe. 
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The reason for this, of course, is that your chances of killing a deer 
with bow and arrow are a lot slimmer. But devotees say it’s far more 
satisfying as a sport, since it puts hunter and hunted on a more equal 
footing. 

Normal hunting range is from 30 to 50 yds.; bows usually have a 45-lb. 
pull—not extraordinary strength for the average person. You can get a 
good bow-and-arrow set from $40 to $100. 


You'll need practice if you expect to kill game. One expert says three 
afternoons a week with the bow will be good training. 


Regardless of what weapon you use, stay off land that’s posted against 
trespassing. A landowner can take a trespasser to the local justice of the 
peace. The result is a fine—usually $25. 


Don’t assume that the recent Emergency March of Dimes campaign 
means that tests of the Salk vaccine have failed as a weapon against polio. 
The two have no connection. 


Results of the vaccine tests won’t be known until early next year. 
Evaluation is just beginning at the University of Michigan; right now no 
one has any idea what the results will be. 


Main reason for the emergency campaign was that the March of Dimes 
failed to get the money it needed during its regular campaign for financing 
research, caring for 67,000 polio victims from past years—and caring for 
this year’s victims. 


This year’s cases will add to the burden considerably—so far they are 
near-record proportions, although below last year’s number. There’s still 
time to go before cases start falling off: 80% of polio cases occur from 
July through October. 


Gamma globulin (not to be confused with the Salk vaccine) may hold 
down some cases. However, it is scarce. Government controlled, it is 
released only to small areas reporting a case of polio. It is only a temporary 
measure, seems to hold against the paralytic effects of polio. 


Before buying a house, take a close look at the basement. It can tell a 
prospective buyer more about the history—and the future—of the house 
than most other areas. 


A dry basement is insurance for a long lifetime for a home. To make 
sure it’s always dry, look for water stains on walls, large cracks in concrete. 
Also, you can see the condition of the plumbing in a cellar, whereas it 
doesn’t show up elsewhere. 


Check to see that the sills are bolted to the masonry. Stick a knife into 
it to make sure the wood is sound. 


Chess players who have been brought to their knees by tricky plays 
or flim-flam can now learn how both to spot and top them—if they are 
willing to stoop to conquer. 

Chess Traps, Pitfalls, and Swindles, a new book by I. A. Horowitz 
and Fred Reinfeld (Simon and Schuster, $3.50) diagrams the unorthodox 
exceptions to the rules. You can get it in your bookstore. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 4, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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You never have to exert yourself to get 
comfortable in these handsome chairs— 
they do all the adjusting to you. 

U.S. Koylon Foam Cushioning gives perfect 
posture support in any position with a 
firm, positive buoyance that helps you feel 
alert and rested. This is important for 

the long hours of your working day. But 
pure comfort is just one of the benefits of 
this finest of foams. U.S. Koylon Foam 
Cushioning always looks smooth, tailored, 
unwrinkled—no matter how often it’s sat 
upon. It holds the neat, trim lines of 

good furniture for years...can be recovered 
with ease. For distinction and efficiency in 
office furniture, look for the U.S. Koylon 
Foam Cushioning label. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 





Portland—boom town—is busting 
its breeches with increased popu- 
lation, shipping and industry. The 
challenge triggered a quarter billion 


dollar building spree with sites for > 


$13.5-million hotel and} $20.5-mil- 
lion shopping center already cleared 
for construction. Completed are 
office buildings () and f>. Bridge 
(extreme right) and many other 
landmarks will be replaced with 
modern structures. This is only part 


of what happens when... 
















Portland (Ore.) citizens were rudely 
awakened one morning when the 
West’s biggest trade exhibition, the 
Pacific Automotive Show, looked at the 
town’s dilapidated municipal facilities, 
shuddered, and moved on to Portland’s 
big rival—Seattle. The trade show’s 
turndown acted as a jangling alarm. 
The sleeping city jumped up, groped 
around for money, and rushed helter- 
skelter into a  quarter-billion-dollar 
building boom. 

Local voters, traditionally tight with 
the purse strings, gave city officials the 
green light to spend millions on a 
staggering array of civic projects. While 
the municipal program was in the plan- 
ning state, an outsider—Leo F. Corri- 
gan, millionaire hotel man from Dallas 
—picked up the ball for private con- 
struction by backing a much needed 
$13.5-million downtown hotel, the first 
new one in 26 years. Other private 








A Building Alarm Wakes a Lond 


groups carried the ball from there. 
e Surrounded—What set the alarm? 
The answer is simple if you look back 
a few years. The Pacific Northwest was 
growing fast. It grew up right around 
sleeping Portland. The city, on the 
Willamette River (which runs into the 
Columbia), suddenly found that it was 
fast becoming the West Coast’s major 
seaport and distribution center for a 
territory equal to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Illinois combined. 

Portland’s population was nearing 
the million mark—up 50% since 1940. 

Fifty steamship lines, five railroad 
systems,- seven airlines, 1,000 trucking 
outfits, and 30 inland waterway com- 
panies fanned out from the port’s hub 
to take care of the rapidly increasing 
shipping tonnage. But there were no 
new buildings, bridges, or roads to take 
on the new tenants. 
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¢ All at Once—Most cities grow along 
with the surrounding territory—grad- 
ually. But not Portland. The building 
boom now under way will do at one 
clip what most cities undertake over a 
period of 25 vears. Everything in Port- 
land—like the One Hoss Shay—fell apart 
at once. The hotel and office building 
situation was unbelievably bad, the 
docks were run down, bridges were at 
least 40 vears old, highwavs, schools, 
city buildings, and even the zoo were 
pathetically obsolete. The sleepy city 
was just getting too big for its old pre- 
war breeches—and something had to 
give. 
¢ Private—Citizens ordered a change— 
and here’s what they are getting from 
private builders: 

¢ A $20.5-million shopping center, 
to be built by the Lloyd Corp. of 
Beverly Hills. 

e Another shopping center to ex- 
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ceed $10-million—this one to be built 
by a local firm, Meier & Frank Co., to 
compete with the Lloyd center. 

¢ The $13.5-million downtown 
hotel (to take shape early next year). 

eA $30-million Sunset Oil Co. 
refinery—biggest single plant built in 
Portland. 

¢ A warehouse distribution center 
costing $10-million, which Safeway 
Stores, Inc., will build on city limits. 
¢ Public—City and state governments 
have an even bigger list of projects. 
Here are a few: 

¢ Exposition-recreation center cost- 
ing $8-million. 

e Improvements of the Morrison 
Bridge—at extreme right in aerial photo 
(around $12-million). Another $3-mil- 
lion ramp project for Hawthorne Bridge 
—upper left in picture. 

¢ Docks to get $6.6-million face 
lifting and a $2-million grain elevator 








- CRANES 
and 
HOISTS 


Look Overhead... 
See “NORTHERN” 


“NORTHERN” — the name you 
see on overhead electric cranes 
in industrial plants of all kinds 
wherever you may be, because 
NORTHERN — since 1899 — has 
been a leader in industrial crane 
design and construction. 


The name “NORTHERN” repre- 
sents faithful adherence to un- 
compromising design, quality con- 
trolled machining, and closely 
inspected fabrication. ‘“NORTH- 
ERN” Cranes and Hoists have an 
extra margin of safety give 
dependable, fast service under the 
most rugged, emergency condi 
tions — are notable for fine, stand- 
ard-type electrical equipment and 
controls for precise manipulation 
and quick, easy maintenance with 
minimum downtime. 


Let us send you Crane Bulletin SE-108-A 
Hoist Bulletin H-112 


NORTHERN 


ENGINEERING WORKS 


210 CHENE STREET 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





NORTHERN 
CRANES 
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ANNOUNCING ... Clarage Type XL 


EXCEPTIONAL EQUIPMENT for industrial 


air and material handling! 


For 40 years Clarage has been manu- 
facturing fans for industrial services, as 
well as equipment for other air handling 
and conditioning assignments. Now, with 


Industrial Fans 


the new Type XL Fans, Clarage offers 
equipment of advanced design to answer 
the most modern industrial: require- 
high effi- 


ciency, and in-the-field adaptability are 


ments. Rugged construction, 


important distinguishing features. 


Full details await you in Bulletin 702. 
CLARAGE FAN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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men want this 
business gift 


that 86% of billfolds 
but less than two out 
of ten men received a new one last year? 


that 87% of men know who gave them 


DO YOU KNOW 
in use were gifts, 


their billfolds and are reminded of it 
daily? 

. that 3 out of 4 men reported they 
need a new billfold. 
Shaw-Barton's Century Billfold of finest 
calfskin is a most flattering ‘‘thank you” 
to a valued customer. A perfect way to 
remember important customers and make 
them remember you. Ask your Shaw- 
Barton man in or write for our Christmas 
brochure of exclusive business gifts at 
manufacturer's prices. 


SHAW-BARTON 


| Calendar and Specially Advertising 


\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES J | 
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Large, light, strong, real wood panels save 
atest -w-laleml-lele|m@elsMesl-lieh¢-jar-lalet-melm@al-\, amelie) 
Sdationdiclame UO 1°)-m-lalem -4¢-lel-miela@t 31-16 mall ce| 
For 1954 catalog, write (USA only) Douglas 


Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash 


see your lumber dealer today! 


marked Panels 











to make 


QUICK CONTACTS 


with the national business market use 


clues 








See Clues on poge 154 





expansion (this will be largest on Weg 
Coast, capacity 7.4- million bu.). 

¢ For International Airport, a Pos- 
sible $10-million improvement; for the 
present “‘disgraceful’’ zoo, replacement 
by a $3.8- million zoological garden on 
top . a West Side hill. 

Highways: Already under way 
are he $17-million Banfield Express- 
way, which will take U.S. Route 30 
trafic nonstop into town—a $1 3-million 
interstate bridge across the Columbia 
River—and a $19-million direct route to 
the state capital, Salem, 48 miles away. 
The state plans more than $100-million 
in additional highways, many of them 
going into Portland. 

¢ Schools: A  $3.5-million high 
school was started in July, along with a 
$2.2-million state dental school. The 
dental cteeal will be next to a partially 
completed $6-million medical school 
hospital 
e Just a Starter—This is only the be- 


ginning, city officials and local business- 
men sa Several large merchz indising 


companies are thinking of making Port. 
land their West Coast headquarters. A 
market of 10-million people lies to the 
south in California, and there are more 
than 5-million in the surrounding terri- 


tory. Industry in Portland used to be 
centered around lumber. However, the 
now stagnant sawmills (BW —TJul.31’54, 
pl14) are moving out, and distributing 
firms and m ichinery manufacturers are 
taking ove! 

Industrial interest in Portland has 
taken on new life with announcements 
of the building splurge. Up till then, 
big companies had steered clear of the 
city as idquarters site because of 
the lack of office space. Sales and trade 


is used to give it a wide 
of lack of hotel and show 


organizat 
berth be 


room facilities. The last big exposition 
or fair that old-timers can remember 
was the Lewis & Clark Exposition in 
1905. The huge Pacific-International 
Livestock Exposition barns and the old 


Ice Arena were recently closed as fire 
hazards. But now, new exhibition 
grounds buildings are in the works, 


to give the city a gay come-to-the-fair 
appearance. The Chamber of Com- 
merce secretly hopes World’s Fair 
planners will pick Portland for the 
next camp site. 

e Faster, Faster—The once slow-moving 
citv is beginning to dance to a faster 
tempo. lalk of building and more 
building everywhere. City fathers 
are even discussing the possibility of 
putting another $20-million capital im- 
provement program (including a new 
city hall) before the voters this fall. 
Some of the more conservative officials 
think this might be stretching their 
luck a bit too far. 

e Electrifying—Getting the conserva- 
tive element to go along with the 
gigantic building programs was not 
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easy. Editorials in the crusading Ore- 
on Journal under the head, Big League 
City or Sad Sack Town stirred up the 
voters by telling them they had more 
than enough money now, but wouldn’t 
have it later on if they let the city go 
to pot. 

Portlanders paid only $16 per $1,000 

roperty valuation in 1952 compared 
with $31.30 in San Francisco. Per 
capita property taxes have gone up less 
than half as much as residential values. 
The paper, quoting these figures, said, 
“You can afford it.” Citizens, con- 
stantly humiliated by such tags as 
“Dead Town” or “Square City” hung 
on Portland by visitors, were sold on the 
building plan. They agreed to buy a 
“new look.” 

The effect was electrifying—West 
Coast builders say Portland is the coun- 
try’s biggest “boom town.” They hope 
other sleeping cities will hear the alarm 
and wake up in similar fashion to their 
new surroundings. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Ohio turnpikes are branching out in all 
directions. To connect the southern 
part of the state with the pike already 
under construction in the north, engi- 
neers have drafted plans for a toll road 
from Cincinnati to a point near Co- 
lumbus. There it will branch north- 
westerly and northeasterly to meet the 
northern pike near Toledo and Akron. 
This would give the state 650 miles of 
toll highways. 

. 
Maryland is enjoying a well drillers’ 
boom. Development of home sites in 
the counties, beyond city water mains, 
is largely responsible. But even indus- 
tries are tapping underground water 
sources, according to the state’s Dept. 
of Geology, Mines & Water Resources. 
Five times as many drilling permits 
have been issued this year as last. Com- 
mercial and industrial establishments 
alone ordered 106 wells this year with 
a total capacity of 5-million gal. daily. 

e 
Nearly $80-million worth of new de- 
fense plants in Ohio Valley and Penn- 
sylvania areas have qualified for fast 
write-off, according to the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. They will be lo- 
cated in areas that have been suffering 
from chronic unemployment. Stretching 
from Scranton, Pa., to Ravenswood, 
W. Va., the plants will employ nearly 
3,800. 

° 
Hawaii Filipinos have a ‘formal invita- 
tion” to put some of their capital into 
enterprises back home. Retail trade in 
the Philippines, formerly in the control 
of alien Chinese, must by law revert to 
Filipinos. 
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Of Course, Photocopying Saves Money— 





but which equipment is best for you? 


No question of it! Photocopying is the quickest and most 
economical way to reproduce records. The only question is, 
“Which method best fits your particular needs?” For ex- 
ample, in transfer copying, should you use a single combined 
unit or separate exposing and processing machines? Should 
you use a rotary printer or a flat-bed printer? 

Remington Rand is in a unique position to answer those 
questions for you, because the Remington Rand photocopy- 
ing line is the most complete in the field. You can be sure 
we will recommend the best equipment for your office, 
because we make, not just one, but all types of machines. 





Toctertartontontortententententententestententantenten 


ROOM 1904, 315 FOURTH AVE. 











! 2 
| Remington. Ftand NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
ome 
| Please send 0) oe eee and Portagraph’’— for low cost flexibility with flat-bed 
printer. 
l DC P385 “‘Rotofio”—low-cost rotary printer for use with Transcopy. 
: 0 P344“Transcopy Duplex”—for those who prefer a combined exposing and 
1 processing unit. 
| Name Title 
1 
| Address 
l City Zone. State 























ee obe music stops! 






This isn’t the only wire leading a charmed life. There are others in over 
40,000,000 buildings in this country — in business establishments as well as 
homes. Maybe one of them is in your home. We hope not—but could be. 


Let’s say that you and your wife are entertaining the boss and his spouse. 
You’ve passed around the cocktails, you’re all sitting back relaxed. Four 
pairs of enraptured ears are absorbing Beethoven from the Hi-Fi. Suddenly — 
poof —nothing! 





Brother, you’ve had it. Or, rather, your circuit’s had it. You’d be tired out 
and burned up, too, if you had to carry more than your share of the load. 
You’ve just caught the backfire from inadequate wiring. 


Did you ever stop and think how many conveniences in your home these 
days are electrical? Range, vacuum, toaster, power tools, washer, clothes 
dryer, radio, TV, air-conditioner, fans, coffee maker, freezer —well, why go 
on. You get the picture. And there are more electrical wonders to come. 


The number of appliances in use in the average home has increased four-fold 
in the last 25 years. The average home, apartment or office building when 
built was wired for only a 20 or 30% increase in electric load. Can you see 


why 4 out of 5 buildings are inadequately wired today? 





How’s your house? Or place of business? Think it’s adequately wired? Be 
sure—talk with your local electric light and power company . . . get their 
counsel. They don’t have anything to do with the wiring inside your home 
but they do handle the power that goes into it. They want you to get the 
most out of it. Or, if you’d prefer, write us for your free copy of “Getting 
The Most From Your Home’s Electrical System.” 





This message is the fourth in a series sponsored by Electrical World Electrical World 


... for 80 years the basic reference of the operating and manage- 
ment men in America’s great electsic power industry. Electrical 
World serves them fast and faithfully each week with the industry’s 
news, plant practice and technology. Here in its editorial pages A 
an industrial giant lives and breathes and plans ahead. Here in go 
its advertising pages the leaders do business with the leaders. 











A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. + ABC * ABP 
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DATE DEVELOPMENT TIMETABLE 

Dec —— Runa market survey 

Jan 53 

Jan 53 Brief the management 

Jan 53 Set a tentative release date 

Jan 53 | Prepare functional specs 
_Feb 53 # Issue design specifications 

Feb 53 Request preliminary funds 

Mar 53 Rough out sketches 

Mar 53 Decide on a name 

Mar 53 Get go ahead from management 

Mar 53 Order hand-made samples 

May 53 Double check the competition 

Jun 53M 1— Estimate manufacturing costs 


got | 








Set a price policy 



























Jun 53 Test hand-made samples 
Jun 53 Set final release da 
Jun 53 Obtain formal appropriations 









Jun 


23 


Decide on final drawings 
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Jun 


Issue manufacturing orders 





Activate transition committee——— 








Jul 


Work out packaging 





Jul 


Prepare wiring diagrams 


ng Sn 





/ Jun 
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Order tool-made samples 








Issue manufacturing instructions 


ke 








Prepare product summary 





Get final OK from management 


faz | 
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wee 





Present to district sales staffs 





Start mass production 








Finish up lab tests 








Develop selling aids 


















Build up warehouse rio aaibl 
Public announcement 






















Keepin 


The layman probably wouldn’t recog- 
nize a solenoid if he fell over it, al- 
though he has seen thousands. But 
solenoids are important to industry. 
They're behind-the-scene devices used 
to convert electrical energy into straight- 
line mechanical motion in hundreds of 
machines such as electrical brakes, spot- 
welding equipment, louver actuators, 
machine tool cutters. 

This week, the General Purpose 
Control Dept. of General Electric Co. 
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announced a 
solenoid. ' 
Solenoids account for about 11% of 
annual sales for the GPC, one of the 
largest of the company’s 80-odd oper- 
ating departments. These devices are 
widely used in GE’s automatic equip- 
ment, and their dollar value to the 
company will probably increase as the 
trend toward automation speeds up. 
¢ First Child—The new solenoid, how- 
ever, is significant for another reason. 


redesigned industrial 


g a New Product on Track 


It’s the fi 

to emerge 

planning p 

shape in th 
| 


major industrial product 
m an elaborate product- 
ram that has been taking 
mpany over the past few 


vears. Pro t planning is the svstem 
GE will be ng from now on to de 
velop nev lustrial products. It re- 
places the familiar committee system, 
and GE officials appear convinced that 
it offers at st two major advantages 
over the older method: 

Objectivity. Product planning uses 
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a formalized, 





“scientific” approach. 
Charts like the one facing provide man- 
gement with cold facts. They make it 
lot harder for a fast talker to skim 
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past a bottleneck. 


| Opportunity. Product planning _ is 
providing many new jobs for bright 
young men. In effect, it puts an addi- 
tional rung in the management ladder 
between the specialist level and the 
top. While it aims at nourishing indi- 
yidual initiative, it channels this energy 
jlong useful lines by eliminating much 
of the emotion and log-rolling that so 
often develops in a committee. 

¢ Behind the Switch—-To understand 
why GE has adopted product planning 
on a large scale, you have only to look 
it the phenomenal growth of the elec- 
trical industry in the last 15 years. 
GE’s sales of over $3-billion last year 
were roughly 10 times what they were 
in 1939. But the surface has only been 
sratched, according to forecasters. ‘The 
industrv expects to build as much elec- 
trical equipment in the next 10 years 
as it has in the past 75. 

GE took a careful look at itself some 
fime ago and found that its enormous 
size was making it unwieldy. Smaller 
competitors were more sensitive to new 
markets. 

Two and a half years ago it embarked 
om a long range decentralization pro- 
gram that split the overgrown depart- 
ments like amoebas. Under the new 


plan, each department includes only a 
#small group of related product lines. 
_ } The general manager has full profit re- 
‘ arent He operates, in short, like 
I the 


president of a smaller firm. 
* Broader Field—Product Planning is 


Hone of the features of this administra- 


tve reorganization (BW —Apr.18’53, 
p.142). It’s a service placed under the 
wing of the marketing section. While 


#many of the key people in product 


planning have come from engineering, 
the job was given to marketing because 
it had wide customer contacts. 
Product planning differs considerably 
ftom department to department—de- 


ve pending upon the product lines. In 


some, it is a large staff of 20 to 30 peo- 
ple; in others, one man; in still others 
it’s a part-time job for a member of the 
marketing group. But the function is 
the same in all departments. 

*Case History—Take the case of the 
solenoid. Marketing manager Joseph 
Gauss and product planner John Lewis 
ported in December, 1952, to Wil- 
lam F. Oswalt, general manager of 
GPC, that solenoid sales were going up 
steadily, but that GE’s share of the 
total market was dropping. Lewis’ sur- 
vey group had found that the old sole- 
noid was not adaptable to a number of 
new machines coming on the market. 
The competition was moving into these 
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new fields and the sales force could do 
nothing about it. 

Oswalt had to make a decision. He 
had three choices: (1) He could con- 
tinue in a highly competitive field with 
a product that had some drawbacks but 
a lot of satisfied users; (2) he could 
drop the line entirely and concentrate 
on some other product where the com- 
petition was less aggressive, or (3) he 
could redesign the old product and aim 
at leadership. Oswalt chose the last. 

From that point on, the story of the 
development of the new line is told in 
the chart on facing page. The product 
planner keeps the books, but he has no 
police authority. A glance at the chart, 
however, shows the boss how the prod- 
uct is coming. A broken tool or a strike 
can hold up the schedule, but the boss 
can see this problem in perspective and 
take appropriate action. If someone is 
obviously dragging his feet, that shows 
up too. ‘The boss can say it’s time to 
fasten on the roller skates. 

e Simplified—In effect, GE has brought 
a lot of nebulous and informal duties 
out into the open and made one man 
responsible. Every action of the prod- 
uct planner was done somehow by 
somebody under the old system. The 
difference is that now all the responsi- 
bility is centered in one man. Dupli- 
cate actions are eliminated. The boss 
can deal with specific products for 
specific markets, answer specific compe- 
tition. Oswalt sums up the new system 
with the one word: “Crisp.” 

¢ Protecting Customers—On the whole, 
manufacturers of industrial products 
have been slower to adopt this formal 
approach than have consumer products 
manufacturers. The reason lies in the 
products themselves. 

In the dress industry, for example, 
style is a big factor. A lot of effort goes 
into making last vear’s model obsolete. 
But with industrial products, the em- 
phasis is on long life. With parts re- 
newal programs, industrial product 
manufacturers insure that components 
will last indefinitely. Any new indus- 
trial product has to be vastly superior 
before a mechanic will throw away one 
that’s functioning adequately. 

Long life makes  miscalculations 
much more serious in industrial prod- 
ucts. An automobile manufacturer, for 
example, can have a bad year, but de- 
sign changes can pop him into the 
lead the next vear. 

If an industrial product manufac- 
turer makes a miscalculation, the man 
who suffers is his customer, the ma- 
chine builder. He has to tool up and 
design his whole machine around such 
parts. If they are not right, it may take 
several years before he can afford to 
redesign his machine and use a more 
appropriate component. 








Simplified Flexible 


Gear Couplings 


«have no flanges, 
nuts, bolts, grids... 


SLASH 
DIRECT-DRIVE 





CUT COUPLING COSTS 


Greatest bore and horsepower capacity. 
You use smaller, lighter, less expensive 
couplings ... or use the same size for 
longer coupling life. 


CUT DESIGN & ASSEMBLY COSTS 


3% usual size, 4, usual weight~and re- 
quire less space for alignment. Allow 
lighter, more compact, less costly de- 
signs. Only 7 parts—assembled in sec- 
onds without special tools. 


CUT OPERATING COSTS 
Assembled, uncoupled in seconds. Reduce 
down-time—disconnect and connect 
equipment for cleaning, maintenance 
in a fraction of the time. Eliminate cor- 
rosion problems—uncoupled, re- 
assembled just as easily after severest 
exposure. 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Lower moment of inertia. Reduce failure, 
increase life of shafts, bearings, arma- 
tures. Quick connect, disconnect speeds 
up installing, moving, aligning, main- 
taining equipment. 






Write for 16-page CATALOG... and for list of 
applications similar to yours. Sier-Bath Gear 
‘ p ey Inc., 9258 Hudson Bivd., North 


Sier-Bath 


Flexible 


GEAR COUPLINGS 


Also Mfrs. of Precision Gears, Rotary Pumps 
Founded 1905 Member A.G.M.A 
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SPEEDY 


"SPEC" 


CAN TELL 
YOUR FUTURE! 






One look at 

the crystal 
ball tells Speedy 
“Spec” that your 
business is in for 
ke en competition in the days ahead. 
To stay in the lead, your products 
will have to be better than ever. 
And customers will insist on quick 
delivery of goods—undamaged on 
arrival. That’s why SPECTOR, with 
expert crews operating modern 
trucks out of 17 strategically-located 
terminals, can predict a bright fu- 
ture for you through fast, safe, 
delivery! 


SPECTOR 


HOME one 3100 S$. Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 8, Minois 


TERMINALS : so Aes ag Chicago + 
Indianapolis 


Newark « tow eetate 
tw Trt» Peat = Ploeg oar. 
Ne ee 














Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial 
and institutional use 








Plastic Pipe: Here to Stay 


Larger companies—with more money for research 


and promotion—are beginning to show an active interest in 
the potential market for this competitor of metal pipe. 


his week in Gary, Ind., Naugatuck, 
Conn., and Louisville, Ky., completely 
unrelated developments are taking place 
that will have a profound effect on that 
vigorous youngster, the plastic pipe in- 
dustry. 

National Tube Div. of U.S. Steel 
Corp. is putting the finishing touches 
on facilities for producing a wide va- 
riety of plastic pipe at its Gary plant. 
It may be a full-scale move by a big- 
name competitior to capture a portion 
of the market now dominated by small 
plastic shops. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div. of U.S. 
Rubber Co. is completing new facilities 
for production of Kralastic (a_resin- 
rubber blend). This is the raw material 
now used in about 15% of all plastic 
pipe produced. With the new plant, 
Naugatuck will be able to triple its 
Kralastic output. 

Tube Turns Plastics, Inc., has been 
established in Louisville by Tube Turns 
Div. of National Cylinder Gas Co. and 
Jackson & Church Co. to manufacture 
pipe fittings of unplasticized PVC 
(polyvinyl chloride) by a new patented 
process. PVC, long considered the dark 
horse in the plastic pipe race, has been 
landicapped by a shortage of suitable 
fittings. 
¢ Growing Up—The moves by these 
well-known companies indicate the 
metamorphosis now taking place in the 
industry. The sizable capital invest- 
ments involved are pretty convincing 
evidence that plastic pipe is fast ap- 
proaching the “big business” category 
and the plastic materials suppliers seem 
convinced that it will stay there. 

For an industry that was born after 
World War II, that is a tremendous 
feat. In 1947, Carlon Products Corp. 
of Cleveland first interested Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. in plastic pipe 
made from polyethylene film scrap. 
The capture of the coal mines was an 
important milestone for plastic pipe, 
but it never represented a large market. 
Steel pipe corroded and was left in 
place when mining operations moved 
to a new face, so there was a steady re- 
placement market. But polyethylene 
pipe was rolled up and used over and 
over again. While long life was a fine 
selling point, there was no replacement 
market to use it on. 

As late as 1950, according to the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, only 
about 5-million Ib. of plastics went into 
pipe. This vear 30-million Ib. will be 
used. Sales will top $25-million. 


e New Entries—Aside from the obvi- 
ous growth of markets in the past four 
years, the base on which the industry is 
built has been broadened considerably. 
As late 1952, perhaps 95% of the 
plastic pipe produced was made of poly- 
ethylene. Now the other plastics are 


larger share, and markets are 
being developed in which their special 
properties can be used. A major mate- 
rials supplier ran an intensive survey 
this summer, found that the materials 
being used were as follows: polyethy- 
lene (Bakelite and du Pont), 60%; Kra- 


claiming 


lastic (U.S. Rubber), 15%; Tenite 
Butvrate (Eastman Chemical), 15%; 
miscellaneous, 10% (includes PVC, 
reinforced, fluorocarbon). 

¢ More Competition—Carlon, whose 
sales of $6-million represent about a 


quarter of the industry total, is much 
more diversified than the average. Poly- 
ethylene resents only about 40% of 
Carlon is doubtful 


its total ISINess. 

that polyethylene’s share will drop 
much bel the 40% level because of 
price. ‘There are many new suppliers 
coming into the field (Monsanto, Al- 


lied Chemical, Texas Eastman, Na- 
tional Petro-Chemicals, Spencer Chem- 


ical, Dow Chemical). The greath 
increased supply plus the competition 
will probably bring down the price. 
Some fabricators think that in a year 
or two polvethvlene will be about the 
cheapest thing you can make a pipe 
out of. 


Markets—Polvethylene’s 


¢ Expanding 
been the farm and 


mass markets have 


the home—for gas and water service. 
Kralastic has gone after special corro- 
sion markets in paper mills, sewage 


disposal plants, water-treating plants, 
and food-handling plants. Tenite’s big- 
gest markets have been in the oil and 
gas fields. Resistoflex Corp. has worked 
with aircraft hoses made of high-tem 
perature fluorocarbon plastic. But at 
least two contenders in the race are 
moving up fast: 

¢ PVC is good for a lot of corro- 
sive-resistant jobs, but it has been held 
back by difficulties in processing. New 
methods of pre-plasticizing the mz iterial 
seem to solve one problem, and avail- 
ability of fittings from Tube Turns 
another. 

e Reinforced plastic pipe is eying 
some of the higher-strength applica- 
tions. If fabricating techniques can be 
worked out at a reasonable cost, it 
could provide real competition for 
metal. As it is now, plastic pipe is a 
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feel closer 


to the company... 


WILLIAM M. ALLEN 


President 
Boeing Airplane Company 


That’s the way it is with Payroll Savers. With the 
realization that systematic investment in U. S. Savings 
Bonds is a sure road to the down payment on a home, 
comfortable retirement, or other objectives, comes a 
better appreciation of a man’s job and his company. 

To most Payroll Savers, a day’s absence from work 
means just that much out of his take-home savings. And 
he no longer takes chances, because he wants to stay 
off the accident list. He looks for better and quicker 
ways to do his job—promotion will mean more dollars 
for Savings Bonds. As a stockholder in America he 
takes a better interest in national affairs, the sound dol- 
lar, and economic stability. 

91% of Boeing’s 65,000 employees—more than 59,000 
men and women—are Payroll Savers, as a result of a 
person-to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings 
Blank in the hands of every Boeing employee. Certainly 








“Boeing’s 59,000 employees 


99 
























*Boeing’s 59,000 employees feel closer to the company since our recent success- 
ful person-to-person payroll savings drive in the Seattle and Wichita Divisions. 
Through letters and personal observations many employees have told us they 
have a greater sense of being a part of the company—that Boeing is interested in 
the welfare of each and every man and woman on the payroll.” 


that is a high percentage of which Mr. Allen may well 
be proud. But it is not exactly unique. A number of the 
45,000 companies which have the Payroll Savings Plan 
have 90% participation; many are in the 80% to 90% 
group, and many more are in the 60%, 70%, 80% class. 
In every case, these high percentages followed a person- 
to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings Applica- 
tion Blank in the hands of every employee. 

If less than 60% of your employees are Payroll Savers, 
do something about it. A phone call, telegram or letter 
to “Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department. 
Washington, D. C.,” will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department. He 
will help you install, or revitalize a Payroll Savings Plan, 
through a simple, person-to-person canvass which your 
employees will be glad to conduct, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 











BUSCHMAN 


POWERED 
BELT 
CONVEYORS 





MODEL F-11022 


If your problem is handling bulky 
crates, small stampings or hot, abra- 
sive castings...up, down or on level 
...there’s a BUSCHMAN powered- 
belt conveyor for your job. 

Two basic units ... TROJAN and 
PRESS-TENDER are adaptable to 
meet most materials handling needs. 


PORTABLE 


Easy-rolling wheels . . . positive 
floor-locks, versatile BUSCHMAN 
units are spotted quickly anywhere 
or used in permanent installations. 


ADJUSTABLE 


Operating angles of BUSCHMAN 
powered-belt conveyors are vari- 
able and working heights adjust- 
able front and rear. 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Sturdily constructed BUSCHMAN 
powered - belt conveyors can be 








positioned easily and rapidly by 
One man. 


FOR PACKAGES 
AND FOR PARTS 
IN OPERATION 


¥ 





~" Wide range of belt apeete, 
fiat, widths and heights . . 
cleated canvas, wire mesh, positive- 
gripping rough top, oil-resistant 
neoprene or other types of belting 
availablé...special feeders, —)m _— 
flapper gates and attach- SS. fy 
ments can be furnished to lay 
your specifications. Write / = 
for free Catalog today! | . 
Complete conveyor systems for oll 


types of industries 
Engineered * Manufactured ° Installed 
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“FOR Less 
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THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
4477 Clifton Ave. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Representatives in principal cities 
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competitor only in marginal markets, 
where pressure is not great or where 
corrosion is a major headache. At pres- 
ent, metal pipe makers aren’t tearing 
their hair over plastics competition— 
but then neither were the silk boys 
when rayon was six years old. 

¢ Potential—Another major trend in 
the plastic pipe industry—perhaps a 
carryover from the plastics industry in 


general—is the entry into the field by 
big-name fabricators. The materials 


suppliers have always been big, but the 
fabricators have been small. Most peo- 
ple outside the industry have never 
heard of the leading makers of plastic 
pipe (such as Anesite Co., Johnson 
Plastic Corp., Plastex Pipe & Extrusion 
Co., Skyline Industries, Yardley Plas 
tics Co.). In all, there are more than 
50 companies now in business, and it’s 
hard to determine relative standings. 
The big news, however, is that larger 
companies with money for research and 
promotion are becoming involved. Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc. probably ranks 
high in the industry’s top 10, with the 
purchase of Mills Plastic Pipe. Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. is a potential 
contender in the reinforced field, along 
with Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Republic Steel Co. has been in the 
plastic pipe business for some time, and 
now U.S. Steel is joining. Some ob- 
servers feel that the entry of these big 
companies into the field may be partly 
tor insurance, but many feel that their 
moves are based entirely on a tremen- 
dous potential market for plastic pipe. 





TV-1964 Style 


A picture screen so thin that it could 
be hung like a painting on the wall— 


that’s how scientists at General Elec- 
tric visualize home television 10 years 
from now. Controls would be located 
in a small box beside your easy chair. 
The thin-screen concept is emerging 
from laboratory work on miniature elec- 
tronic components and radar displays. 
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] ‘O P operating 
management 


of 250,000 stores will attend! 


Retail 


Industry 
SHOW 





JANUARY 7-11 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN - NEW YORK 


America’s Biggest Equipment Show 
for America’s Biggest Business 


HDQTRS 20 E. 55th ST., NEW YORK 22, N.Y, 





ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 

Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 


151H Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich 





See Clues on page 154 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


A ceramic coating is being sprayed on 
the inner side of the rocket tube above 
to make it withstand both extreme heat 
and chemical attack. The new coating 
was developed at the Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. It differs from 
conventional coatings, such as porcelain 
enamel. It is not brittle, and it can be 
applied to almost any clean solid surface 
at a few hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 


Electronic trafic manager: Houston, 
Tex., has installed a $250,000 traffic 
brain to help prevent jam-ups on all 
main thoroughfares. Special detectors 
sample the traffic density every six min- 
utes, send pulsations to a master con- 
trol panel. ‘The panel regulates the tim- 
ing of the stop lights. You can now 
cross town in half the time it used to 
take. 
* 


Private industry has been asked by the 
Army to bid on the development, engi- 
neering design, and construction of a 
nuclear power reactor that will be built 
soon at Fort Belvoir, Va. It’s the first 
time competitive bids have been asked 
on such a project. The plant will be a 
small-capacity type, similar in operation 
to the one being built for Duquesne 
Light Co., near Pittsburgh (BW —Jun.5 
'54,p100). 


U.S. Steel Corp. is thinking about ti- 
tanium. The company may enter the 
field with a $30-million plant near 
Boise, Idaho. 


Color TV for just about everybody: 95 
cities across the country will receive 
color telecasts by yearend, says AT&T. 
Of the 187 stations in these cities, 
about 125 will be ready to broadcast 
in color by late December. 
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New Deepfreeze Plant Installs 
Coolite Glass To Eliminate Harmful 
Effects of ‘“‘Raw Sunlight” 


Deepfreeze, famous manufacturer of modern appliances for 
modern living, recognizes the importance of proper factory 
lighting to boost efficiency and employe morale. “Raw Sun- 
light" contains many factors that adversely affect your workers 
and their output. Excess solar heat makes interiors uncom- 
fortable...and blinding glare makes seeing tasks difficult 
and tiring. This new Deepfreeze plant is glazed with 8000 
square feet of Mississippi Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Re- 
ducing Glass, which effectively controls the quality of light flood- 
ing work areas . . . banishes objectionable glare 3 s ; cuts 
costly eye fatigue that results in seeing errors. 


The Coolite in this modern plant is glare reduced on both sides, 
affording a maximum diffusion of light with a minimum of 
glare. Workers see better... feel better... work better in 
better light by Coolite. 


If you are planning new construction or modern- 
ization, investigate Coolite. See how it can give 
you increased economy and efficiency. Call your 
nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


Deepfreeze Appliances, 
Division of Motor 
Products Corporation. 


Glazing Contractor 
Waukegan Glass Co., 
Waukegan, illinois 





Send for free catalog, 
“Coolite Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing 


Glass.” Samples 
on request. 


MISSISSIPP 


COMPANY 


: > 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIF. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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To The Solution of Man- 
clues: agement Men’s Problems. 
Published weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 
mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 
for box number. Address box number replies c/o Business 
Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., 
CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
Post St 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 


4, + iti. 


Area Acc t Per with gas 
utility operating in 4 states. “Utility customer 
accounting experience necessary. College degree 
in accounting desirable but not essential. Full 
program of employees benefits. Apply by mail 
to: Southern Union Gas Company, Burt Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas, Attention: Mrs. Singer. 


== Selling Opportunity Offered ——— 


Manufacturer's Representatives wanted by lead- 
ing manufacturer of Rust Preventative Coat- 
ings for maintenance work; Sell distributors 
and assist their men in selling industrial ac- 
counts. Exclusive territories available. Give full 
details, territory covered, etc, in first letter. 
Rust-Sele Company, 9808 Meech, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. 











Positions Wanted 


Western Reg | Sales M , late 30's, heavy 
background mechanical equipment, excellent 
sales record, including national sales experi- 
ence. Consistent earnings in five figures. Fam- 
ily health makes home in California necessary. 
PW-3297, Business Week 


Finance-Control: Background in budgeting, 
planning, controls, management reports, finan- 
cial public relations (3 years), and investment 
analysis (3 years). M.B.A. (With Distinction) 
Harvard Business School. PW-3827, Business 
Week. 

Sales M ger, labi e soon, industrial goods. 
Solid mftg. bac kground also. Heavy on training 
methods, new techniques to lower sales costs. 
Strong idea man in sales and new products. 
Complete, rounded experience. Will consider 
other lines, management position. Age 37, PW- 
3769, Business Week. 


Sales Manager 33 BS Industrial Engineering 9 
years experience all phases engineering and 
selling custom built equipment to widely varied 
industries, desires position with progressive ex- 
panding firm. PW-3786, Business Week 


Electrical Engineer age 36. 15 years design, 
specifications, surveys and estimates for all 
types of commercial, industrial and public 
buildings. Considerable design experience for 
air-flelds, chemical and power plants. Impres- 
sive record of projects successfully completed 
Capable assuming complete charge. Desires 
permanent position with AAA firm or will con- 
sider short term work on part time free-lance 
basis. Willing to relocate, PW-3792, Business 
Week 


Purchasing Executive. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience engineering and purchasing, seeks 
greater opportunity. PW-3801, Business Week. 


Professional Pilot desires to contact interested 
Company or Industry. Have 4 yrs Military 4% 
yrs Executive 2 yrs Airline experience on Bon- 
nanza and Cessna A.T.R. on DC-3 and C-46 
Total of 7200 hrs. age 37. PW-3821, Business 
Week 














== Selling Opportunity Wanted——= 


Illinois sales coverage—Need additional quality 
nes or technical items, successful 10 year sell- 
ing record, engineering graduate RA-3646, 
Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals. Catalogues, Advertise- 
ments. Scripts. Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
mu. Be 





Rental Car—Air Taxi, Luther Flying Service Co., 
Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


Cut manufacturing costs! Eliminate costly 
equipment replacement! Reduce plant and ve- 
hicle maintenance costs! A free professional 
survey, without obligation, shows you how to 
obtain these savings with the new, exclusive 
“non-fusion’’ welding process and unique Eutec- 
tic Low Temperature Welding Alloys. Survey 
also gives you an invaluable analysis of po- 
tential savings on present welding. Write for 
survey of your plant... and the case history 
file, “Welding Automation Ups Production 
600%." Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, 
40-40 172nd Street, Flushing 58, N. Y. 


Canadian Customs or Excise problem? ~ Expert 
counsel available. Capital Consultants, Box 
1182. Ottawa, Canada. 

= — Registered Patent Attorney—— 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 94BW, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Stitch Pin 


The safety pin, 


which dates back 
to 7,000 B.C., and its older brother, 
the straight pin, which held together 
the furs of paleolithic ladies, have a 
baby brother—so says William Prym, 
Inc., major manufacturer of pins and 
buttons. The company’s new product 
is a simple device that combines fea- 
tures of both conventional types. 

Called the Twist Pin, it looks like 
an attenuated figure eight—a slender 
bit of wire with an open loop at each 
end. You insert one of the end points 
into the fabric with a circular motion 
of the hand, then take a “stitch” of 
any length before inserting the other 
end. 

After the stitch is made, the end 
coils are bent in toward the fabric 
to lie completely flat. Material is held 
together neatly and firmly. Ends are 
bent out to remove. It can be reused 
many times. 

Prym sees a big future for the Twist 
Pin in quick repairs on something like 
a broken belt loop, trouser cuff, or sag- 
ging lining. Also, it expects a big mar- 
ket in uniforms, where the new pin 
can serve as an easily detachable shank 
for special buttons. 

For the ladies, there are countless 
possibilities in adding new frills to a 
basic wardrobe. A hat, for example, 
can have fresh flowers on it today, 
feathers tomorrow, perhaps a veil the 
next day. 

Prym even thinks the Twist Pin will 
show up on the Christmas tree—as a 
replacement for the little hooks that 
suspend the ornaments. The product 
will be sold nationally in department 
and variety stores for 25¢ per pack. 
¢ Source: William Prym, Inc., Day- 
ville, Conn. 


High-Range Transistor 


Bell Labs’ newest transistor (above) 
one hump that has held back 
earlier types: It can operate at very high 
frequencies. This means that the elec- 
tronics industry now has a transistor 
amplifier that can be used in the ultra 
high frequency range of FM radio and 
'V. Up to now, the older vacuum 
tube had to take over there. 

Bell’s new transistor will operate at 
440-million cycles. And the company 
says that frequencies of 3,000-million 
cycles are now within reach. 

It can do something else that earlier 
transistors couldn’t: It can operate at 
relatively high power, perhaps up to 
one-half a watt. But it doesn’t require 
that much power to operate. As little 
as a fiftieth of what a flashlight bulb 
uses is enough 

It is still in the experimental stage, 
but Bell scientists think it will be used 
someday to boost the signal in portable 
radio sets, television receivers, trans- 
continental radio relay systems, and 
transoceanic telephone cable repeaters 
(BW—Aug.28’54,p50). 
¢ Source: Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
463 West St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Drying Out the Cellar 


About one basement in every three 
has a problem with water leakage. This 
week, the Siliphane Corp. of America 
came out with a product that is said 
to keep any cellar dry. 

The product is called Silitex, S.F. 
(S.F. stands for silicone formulation.) 
It is a cement-base powder compound 
with silicones and some metallic com- 
pounds added to it. 

The company claims that it is the 
only cement paint available with sili- 
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cones in it. Silicones are an important 
clement, because they provide a water- 
repellent coating, yet permit the struc- 
ture to breathe. 

Silitex, S.F. has been on the indus- 
trial market for a couple of years. A 
number of large water storage tanks 
have been coated with it. A 25-million 
gal. water reservoir in Omaha, Neb., 
has it on floor, walls, and ceiling. 
Omaha had to keep water from seep- 
ing out of this particular reservoir, be- 
cause the reservoir is underground. 
One of the city’s golf courses runs over 
its roof. 

For the homeowner, the product 
comes in several colors. The manufac- 
turer says that any do-it-yourselfer can 
put it on. An average basement— 
around 800 sq. ft.—can be waterproofed 
for about $40. 
¢ Source: Siliphane Corp. of America, 
19 East 40th St., New York. 








NEW PRODUCT BRIEFS 





A new car wash, claimed to go twice as 
far as competitive brands, was an- 
nounced last week by Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh. A tablespoonful, mixed 
with two gallons of water, will wash a 
car. A 5-oz. package (49¢) will clean 
20 of them. 

e 
Tough transparent bags: Geveke & Co., 
25 Broadway, New York, has introduced 
a new bag-making machine from Eu- 
rope that can turn out up to 20,000 
bags an hour—from  tobacco-pouch 
types to the kind that department 
stores use for new white shirts. The 
company says that it is the only ma- 
chine that can make hard-to-tear bags 
with reinforced tops. 

+ 


GM’s new cab-over-engine trucks will 
be easier for mechanics to maintain. 
The company’s new “Stripaway”’ sys- 
tem makes it possible to lay bare every 
important, above-frame part of the en- 
gine in 31 sec.—yet, says GM, the new 
cab is just as safe as an old rigidly 
fixed cab. The new system is standard 
equipment on all models from five 
tons up. 
4 

A pair of automatic skeet traps that per- 
mit one man to keep five riflemen busy 
has been announced by the Arms & 
Ammunition Div. of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., 505 Park Ave., New 
York. A built-in magazine in each trap 
holds 75 targets. The traps operate 
from an electric motor. Price per set 
of two traps: $995. 
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THE TREND 


The Next 25 Years 


This week Business Week celebrates its twenty-fifth 
year of publication with a Special Report (page 75) that 
takes a sweeping look back at the period from 1929 to 
date—a span that has included a great depression, a total 
war, and a great boom. They have been furiously exciting, 
furiously changing years that, as the report makes shee. 
have literally and figuratively remade America. 

‘Twenty- five years is a comparatively short length of 
time, yet in this period, Business Week, like many other 
ventures, has grown and progressed and changed with 
the change around us. 

Our own course has been directly connected with the 
path blazed by American business in the past quarter- 
century. And as our report deals with what we experi- 
enced over those years, we think it is fitting here to con- 
sider what we may expect over the next quarter century. 

No one can speak with absolute assurance about the 
future, but certainly the last 25 years have given us a 
hint of things to come. For example, the growth of busi- 
ness spending for technological research is likely to pro- 
duce a whole series of industrial revolutions that will 
bring vast new changes in industry and social life. 

We think it probable that the factory of 1979 will be 
almost entirely automatic, with machine supervisors Te- 
placing the machinist, just as the machinist replaced the 
hand-craftsman. 

This will not mean a displacement of labor. One 
reason for American progress is that greater production 
has been matched by greater consumption, and more 
workers will certainly be needed to increase production. 
But it will mean greater leisure for more and more 
people. 

We foresee, too, a time when a great many American 
families will be owning two houses as well as two auto- 
mobiles. After all, the notion of two chickens in every 
pot and a car in every garage is no longer fanciful; we 
can now move on to bigger goals. 

We can do so because, by and large, the complacency 
that accompanied so much of our past success has been 
replaced by an awareness that however automatic our 
factories may become, there is nothing automatic about 
our future course. We have learned, for instance, that 
government and business must cooperate in order to 
deal with cyclical swings in the economy. 

Out of our experience these past 25 years, we have 
come to a point where a growing body of authoritative 
opinion believes that another depression of the 1930-32 
magnitude, will never again be permitted to develop. 
This does not rule out either booms or busts of lesser 
magnitude. Rather, it brings us face to face with this 
problem: How can we maintain prosperity in peacetime 
without risking chronic inflation? 

That’s one of the big challenges of the future. We are 
confident that the next twenty-five years will bring 
changes rivaling those recorded in the files of Business 
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Week thus far. We are confident, too, those changes 
will be toward an even better, more prosperous America. 


A Living Thing 


It may not be so long ago in time, but we have come 
several millenia up the scale of political evolution since 
the days when the Townsend Movement flourished, and 
it appeared that “Thirty Dollars Every Thursday” clubs 
would sweep the country. 

Then, in 1935, Congress established the federal social 
security system. Its coverage was limited, and its bene- 
fits were modest. But it was a good beginning. 

In the almost two decades since then, we have seen 
a tremendous development of private pension programs, 
many of them—especially those covering wage-earners— 
carefully integrated with the federal program. And now 
—again with bipartisan support—Congress has legislated 
a set of major improvements in social security (page 44). 
It is a notable achievement of the Administration. 

It should effectively deflate the claim, so insistently 
and repeatedly made by Democratic Party spokesmen 
for so long, that their party alone was sensitive to the 
welfare needs of the American people. 

The new legislation should not, however, be a cause 
for bestowing partisan accolades. Let us take it to mean 
that there is now a widespread, nonpartisan acceptance 
of the principle that the federal government's obligation 
in this field is a living thing; that, within the framework 
of prudent fiscal policies, increasing the coverage and 
improving the benefits of social security is an attribute 
of a healthy and expanding national economy. 


The Paper Dragon 


The red tape of government paper work is like the 
Hydra-headed monster of mythology. When one of its 
heads was lopped off, it promptly sprang up with two 
new ones as a replacement. 

There’s no doubt that giant corporations, and many 
smaller ones, have often been as guilty as federal agencies 
in allowing paper work and paper workers to multiply 
so rapidly. But when corporations find their costs due 
to paper work getting out of hand, they usually take 
action and lop off some of their staff—at least till the 
paper starts piling up again. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment seems perennially snowed under. 

Now we hear that the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch, headed by Herbert Hoover, 
has decided to wade into the problem. We wish it well 
and hope that the task force is—to switch mythologies— 
a veritable St. George who slays the dragon breathing 
red tape. But we have one request, and that is that the 
Hoover task force depart from the usual practice of 
making its recommendations on paper. 


BUSINESS WEEK @ Sept. 4, 1954 
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